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SLAVERY AS KNOWN TO EARLY BUDDHISTS 

B. C. Law 

Slavery is a very old institution. It existed, even in 
its worst form, in Egypt, Sumeria,* Chaldea, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome, China and Persia. 
It existed in different forms and degrees when Megasthe- 
nes visited India as Greek ambassador. A rjegular trade 
in slaves was carried on in all these countries. It is rightly 
observed that slavery and idolatry of various kinds and 
forms darkened the social and religious life of the ancient 
peoples, and that they were the two dreaded evils against 
which the human soul cried for relief, release, and emanci- 
pation. 

If Megasthenes had paid the highest compliment to 
India on the ground that no person was held as a slave 
and all were treated as free, even the foreigners not being 
used as slaves, it was, as Rhys Davids sought to explain, 
• for the reason that the kind and form of slavery wliich exis- 
ted then in India was nothing when compared with the 
Greek or the Roman form.^ But the better explanation 
seems to be that the Greek ambassador distinguished simply 
between de jure and de facto slaves. In India of his time 
aS men were held equal and all Indians passed as free 
citizens in the eye of law. He did not omit to menti()n 


^ Buddbisi India, p. 5 J- 
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lhat both the philosophic view and the law of the land 
combined to see all men free in India, allowing property 
i.. be unevenly distributed- 

In corroboration of the above testimony of Megas- 
thenes we may cite the bf)ld pronouncement in the 
Kautiliya Arthaiustra, that servitude shall not be the condition 
of an Aryan, although it may be proper for the Mlecchas 
to sell or hold children to slavery* **. Accordingly it pres- 
cribes the following laws to safeguard the position of 
slaves and to merit the admiration of all right-thinking 
men. 

Employing a slave to carry the dead or to sweep urine 
or the leavings of food, etc., keeping a slave naked or hurt- 
ing or abusing him or violating the chastity of a female slave 
shall cauce the forfeiture of the value paid for him or her. 
When a man commits or helps another to commit rape with 
a female slave he shall not only forfeit the purchase value but 
also pay a certain amount of money to her and a fine of twice 
the amount to the government. The ransom necessary for 
a slave to regain his freedom is equal to what he has been 
sold for. Failure to set a slave at liberty on the receipt 
of a required amount of ransom shall be punished. If a 
pregnant female slave is sold or pledged without any pro- 
vision for her confinement, her master shall be punished, 
as well as the abettor. Selling or mortgaging the life 
of a slave once liberated shall be punished with fine. 

The statement in the Arthaidstra regarding the slave- 
trade among the Mlecchas has its strong [support in an inci- 
dental statement of the Buddha, purporting to say that the 
Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, and other peoples of the 
Frontier countries admitted just two social grades of mas- 

* McCrindle, Aneitn/ India, pp. 38 and 2n. 

* Arlbaiastra (Revised .\nd edited hy R. Shania Sastri), 1919, 
[■>.181 : MIeeehSn'imadofab prajmdi riknium^dhatuHi vd. Na frevaiyasje 
ddsahbavab. 
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ters and slaves {ayya^ dasa) without meaning an impassable 
Social barrier between the two : 

ayyo hutvd ddso hoti, daso hutvd ayyo hoti.* 

They are typically the peoples of the Uttatdpatha or Nortlf- 
Western India who are described in the Mahabharata, XU, 
207, 45 as terrible Mleccha tribes : — 

Uttarap.atha-janmanah kirtayisyami tSh api. 
Yauna-Kamboja-GandharahKirata-Barbaraih saha. (43) 
They are again the peoples whom the Pali scholiast Buddha- 
ghosa characterises as Pers'knised in their social organization 
{Jddrasaka-vamd or Parisaka-vanna)^. 

The Vidhurapandita Jataka speaks of the four kinds 
of slaves : • 

(i) those born of slave parents or begotten on slave 
women (antojdtJ)* (2) those purchased with money {dhanak- 
kitd), (3) those reduced to slavery under coercion by bandits 
ikaramardnttd') and (4) those who took slavery’ of their own 
accord {sdffiatiiddsabyamupagata). 

Slavery might be incurred through capture’ or 
commuted death sentence or debt® or voluntary self-degra- 
dation® or judicial punishment*®. 

The Manusatfihitd (viii. 415) distinguishes seven 
kinds of slaves: (i) those whcj are captured during the war, 
(2) those who serve in return for maintenance, (3) those 
who are born in the house, (4) those who are bought, (j) 
those who are received as gifts, (6) those who are inheri- 
ted from the father, and (7) those whc) are made slaves by 
court sentence. 

^Majjhima N/kiya, ii, p. 149. 

* Papaj/^a-sXdant, III, p. 410. 

* SumaMg^kmlisinl, i, p. 800 . 

, »/». IV, 220 ; V, 407 . 

VI, 521 .* 

* Vhuffa, I, 72 ; Sumahgflla, 1, 168 . 

*• pataka, I, 200 . 
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The Arthaiastra list is made up of at least ten kinds 
of slaves, while Naruda’s law book recogniifies a still larger 
’^umber. Thus the number of classes increased in time, 
and slavery assumed a feudal character since, perhaps, 
it received a legal sanction from the Brahmin law givers 
headed by Manu.^^ 

There is a mention of six kinds of slaves in the Jain 
literature also. They are as follows: (i) slaves from very 
birth {gabbha)-, (2) those who were bought (k-tja)-, (3) those 
who were unable to pay their debts {anayd)-, (4) those who 
were made slaves during famine {duhhhikkhit)', (5) those who 
could not pay fine {siivaraha)', and (6) those who were taken 
prisoners [ruddha)-m^z Pindu NIrj/ikJi, 319; Mahdmsiha Sftya, 
p. 28; J. C. Jain, hife in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain 
Canons, .p. 107. 

The individuals, captured in predatory raids were re- 
duced to slavery^®. They became slaves of their own accord^^. 
Children born to slaves were also slaves. In the majority 
of cases we find that the slaves were employed as house- 
hold servants. They were also employed to cultivate 
lands. In the house of a pious Brahmana named Dham- 
mapala even the slaves and labourers gave alms and ob- 
served the precepts and fasts“. The slaves were regarded 
as the property of the master^®. The Sonananda Jitaka 
speaks of manumitted slaves. 

The Jatakas contain instances where the slaves were 
bought for 700 kahapanas^’. Traffic in human beings {satta- 

" Manu, Vni, 418; Jiidram tu karajed ddsyam kttakt akrtam mi 

va ; dasyayaiva hi srs/o ' sau Brdhmauasja Svayamhhuvd / 

^^ Jdtaka, iv, 2‘20. 

« Vmaya Texts, i, 191* 

** Jat iv, 50. 

** Visayha jataka, Jdtaka, iii, 129. 

^ ^Jdtaka, No . 582 . 

JdtaAa, Iii, 848. 
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vanijja, manussavikkayay^ implied slave trade. According 
to the Milinda, rooms in a well-laid city or town had to be 
made for the residence of the various classes ol pct>pk^ 
including slaves and slave-girls^”. 

The Pali work Apadana rclcrs to household servants 
{pessikdy^. The olives (Ddsa-himH/akarcis') laboured for others 
in return of some payment ibhatakd), whether in kind or in 
money**^. The profession of a slave was hereditary, 'fhe 
agriculture labourers received the customary wages. 'I'hc 
day labourers returned to their own houses in the evening.®* 
Thc*slave or servant was an adjunct in all households, cap- 
able of rendering domestic service. The male and female 
slaves were domestic servants who resided in the houses 
i>f (heir masters and performed all household duties.'-*” Chil- 
dren born of slave parents generally took to the same pro- 
fession*^. There was a home-born slave by .the name of 
Blrani*®. 'fhe captives or prisoners of war could be enslaved. 
A beautiful maiden, whenever caught as a prisoner of war, 
was used as a slave'** {ddsihhogena bhmj'nsiinti). Slaves, specia- 
lly female, were given away as gifts {ddnarfiy^ . A village 
superintendent was made a slave of the village because he 
slandered the villagers, before the king**. Ministers conde- 
mned to death by the king for jealousy were given away as 
slaves** (ddse katvd addsi). Attendants and menials belonged 

AfifftUara Ntkaya, iii, 208. 

Milinda, p. B81. 

Apadana, 11, 857 foil. 

Jataka, II, 189 ; III, pp. 129, 257, 26 & 4i4 ; V, 2] 2 ; 298 ; 

•Cf. AearditQt Sutra, I, 2, 5, 1. 

Jataka, lii, 146. 

^*Ibid. I, pp. 200, 225, 360. 

** Ibid. I, p. 451 ; 

^ Jdtaka, vi. p. 117. 

*« Ibid., IV, p. ^20. 

Ibid., vt, pp. 402, 464, 508, etc. 

^^Ibid., I, p. 200. 

VI. p.889. 
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to the category of slaves®®. A master had an absolute right 
over his slave®'. A female slave was con^dered as one of 
the members of the household®^. A master was courteous 
enough to accept the words of his slave witli due honour'®. 
Slaves were permitted to learn reading and writing and 
handicrafts along with the ^sons of their masters®^. Some- 
times they were appointed as store-keepers or guards of 
property®®. In some instances the suffering and happiness 
of the slaves were linked up with those of their masters.®® 
For the slightest fault a slave was beaten, imprisoned 
and branded®’. A female slave was thrown down at the 
door of the house and beaten with rope-ends by her master 
because she could not bring home her wages®®. The slaves 
could be rightfully given away to another®®. Some runaway 
slaves were seeking opportunity to free themselves from the 
clutches of their masters'®. Slaves could regain freedom on 
payment" or through voluntary manumission by their mas- 
ters*®. A slave was ordinarily engaged in cooking*®, fetching 
water*', pounding and drying rice*®, carrying food and 
watching the field*®, giving alms*’, handing plates and dishes. 


•" Ibid., iv, pp. 320, 362. 

Psalms of the Brethren, p. 3(i0 ; Ibid., ]^. 22. 
•*- Ibid., iii, p. 162. 

Ibid., V, pp. 485-86. 

9* Ibid., I, p. 451. 

96 Ibid., I, p. 225. 

96 Ibid., vi, p. 285. 

*’ Ibid., I, p. 451. 

9* Ibid., I, 402. 

**Ibid., vi. 285. 

*^Ibid., 1, pp. 452, 458. 

*‘ Ibid., vt, p. 647, 

*9 Ibid., V, p. 818. 

*»Ibid., V, 105. 

** Jitaka, V, 284, 418. 

*6 Ibid., I, 484. 

Ibid., iii, 168. 

*» ir, or. 
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bringing spittoon and fetching fans during meals^*, and 
sweeping the yards and stables^®. Slavery was so common 
that not only the kings ami wealthy people but also the 
Brahmins and recluses and villagers and farmers kept slaves 
in their custody®®. 

Slaves (dfJsd) were drawn from all classes under vari- 
ous circumstances. Their !o) was miserable anti their status 
low. But in spile of all that, they occupied a position in 
society. Ihey could not be regarded as impure because 
they^had to work for thei*f masters in manifold household 
duties like helping their masters in dressing and undressing, 
assisting in the care of their bodies, preparing and serving 
food and cleansing the house. They were not counted as a 
caste. 

Female slaves could be emancipated only with the 
consent of their masters. The position of a female slave 
was rather pitiful. A slave woman like a Roman slave- 
girl was the-property of her master who had ever}' control 
over her. She was generally illtrcated. A painful instance 
of ill-treatment is found in the Majjhima Nikdya. A woman 
named Kali was the maid servant of a householder’s wife 
living at ^ravasti. She was skilful, and capable of doing 
her duties well. Kali in order to test whether the fame 
of her mistress as a gentle and considerate lady was due to 
her or not once rose late in the morning. Her mistress 
showed her dissatisfaction at this. On the second day she 
rose up late and was rebuked. On the third day she rose 
up still very late and was so severely beaten by her mis- 
tress that her head was broken®’. 


JWrf, \, 458. 

**. Ibid., vi. 1^. 

Ibid., n, 428 ; iii, 101 ; v, 105 ; vi, 117. 

» Majjbima Hikaja, i, .pp. 125 ff. ; Cf. Vimanavanbu Comm^tary, 

pp* 206 ff. • 
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In addition to other household duties, a slave-woman 
husked paddy®^, pounded rice®^, and went to market®*. 

A slave-woman could obtain freedom if she could 
prove herself worthy of it. A daughter of Anathapindika’s 
slave was given freedom when she defeated a Brahmin in 
argument and pr >vcd herself to be a woman of religious 
disposition®®. 

The consent of the master was necessary for the marri- 
age of his female slaves. Pasenadi, king of Kosala, had to 
secure the consent of the master before he could marry 
Mallika, the daughter of a slave woman. 

Maid-servants being of low birth were naturally un- 
cultured and of low spirits. Some of them were in the habit 
of stealing coins or articles. But the influence of the Buddha’s 
dfjnrma had a splendid effect on their character®®. 

It is nqt a fact that the Buddha had not exerted himself 
in the interest of the slaves and servants. The fact that 
bondage and indebtedness were held as positive disquali- 
fications for admission into the Buddhist religious order 
and fraternity®^ is not to be pressed as an argument. The 
slaves and debtors were excluded because the Buddha wan- 
ted to see Brotherhood founded by him as an association 
of free men. Among the philosophers and religious tea- 
chers who pleaded for the cause of equality and liberty, 
the Buddha ranked foremost if he was not the pioneer of 
the movement. He described servitude (dasavya/fi) as 
a most painful state of woe along with dcht impris-. 

onment {handhandgara/fi-prisoti), illness (rogaOi), and journey 

DhaMmapudu Com my, ^ iii, ;32I. 

^^Jdtakci No. 45. 

Dhammapada Com my. i, 208. 

TherJgathi Commy. pp. 199 fF. 

Dhammapada Commy. 1, 208 fF. ; Mahdvamsa^ 214 ; Vimdnavatthu 
Commy,, 45-47, 91-92. 

Vinaya PUaka, i. p. 76*— bbikkhave indyiko pabhdjitabhp 
Na^ bbikkhave daso pabbdj^tabbo. 
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through a wilderness®* {kantaruddbanaii/aggaili). He comple- 
tely refrained ’from accepting male and female slaves 
{Ddshddsa-pitttggabcmd pc/tivinitoY^. He prohibited traffic in 
human beings {sattevunijjd') or slave-trade on the part of the 
updsakaf'*^. In accordance with a clear Jataka maxim no man 
should offer himself to slavery. In order to ameliorate the 
condition of slaves and servants (dasa-kammakara) the Buddha 
laid down the five essential duties of a noble householder 
towards them, namely, “employing them according to their 
capacity, giving them proper meals and wages, . attending 
therti in times of illness, sha*ring with them delicacies and 
special dishes, and occasionally granting them leave”®'. 

It may be said that the religious rt\ovement in India prior 
to Vlanu was directed to obtain emancipation from all kinds 
of bondage, physical, moral, intellectual or spiritual. 
A ch'angc took place along with the Brahmanical re-action 
against liberal and progressive thoughts. Slavery, instead 
of being abolished, came to be regarded as a necessary so- 
cial institution. The classes of slaves increased in number, 
and there is no evidence of any attempt being made to 
improve their position in life. 


Dlgha Nikaya, i, p. 73 
DJgpa, i, p.5. 

•* Ahgittara Nikaya, iii, p. 208 : Tma ktx bbikkhave patica vaiftipi 
Hpasakem akarantj^ti. 

Digha Nikaya, iii. p. 191. 

“Yathibalaiii kammanta-samvidhaaena, bhatta-vettananuppada- 
i^cna, gilanupattbllnena ac^ariyanaiii vasanaih sambibh5gcna, Jamayc 
vossaggena.” 

F.a 




MARRIAGE IN OLD AND MEDIEVAL BENGAL 
ACCORDING TO SM^TI NIBANDHAS 

By SuRES Chandra Banerji 

{Continued from Vol. V. Pt. 4) 

Divorce in the truest sense of the term .means a comp- 
lete dissolutioh of the marriage tie. We have seen above 
that even in cases where a marriage is void ab initio, which 
is good ground for divorce^ the wife is not deprived of her 
maintenance so that the marriage is not dissofved. At 
best, the desertion of the wife in the circumstances men- 
tioned above means only a judicial separation of the bed and 
board of the husband and wife who cannot claim a restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights against each other. 

Divorce proper, however, seems to have been enjoined 
even by Raghunandana, on the strength of certain autho- 
rities in extreme cases of adultery of wives. Instead of 
being punished physically the wife shall be deserted, for 
the following offences: — 

1. Commission of adultery with a man of inferior 
caste resulting in her pregnancy. 

2. Adultery with disciple (of the husband ?) and son. 

3. Addiction to other heinous vices and causing 
waste of wealth. 

As regards the punishment for the first offence the 
verdict of Byhaspati is the severest. He says that she may 
‘either be deserted or even killed. Raghunandana is not 
.so unrelenting in this matter because he cites a verse that 
such a wife may be purified by penances so long as she does 
not conceive. Anyway, none of the texts dwelling upon 
the desertion of the wife for her adultery makes any provi- 
sio*n whatsoevei> for her maintenance. Thus adultery 
seems to be the only ground for proper divorce according 
tp the smfti digests of Bengal. 

II 
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So far as the prohibitory rules in marriage are con- 
cerned the doctrine of factum valet applies. Co a great extent. 

In all the above cases except where a mar- 
' riage is void the marriage, once performed, 

is not invalidated by the mere non-obser- 
vance of the directory rules. Even in the guardianship of 
marriage, which is one of the most important factors, 
factum valet operates to the fullest extent in the Bengal 
school. The one great condition for a person to be fit 
for offering a girl in marriage is that he must be free 
from the defects of insanity, apostacy, etc. as pointed* out 
above. Otherwise according to Narada, the act done 
by him will be regarded as not done. Raghunandana, 
the practical jurist of Bengal, here shows • a flash of 
originality in construing Narada’s authority as annulling 
only such acts as betrothal, etc. when done by persons having 
any of the above draw-backs. He argues that the ceremony 
of marriage being the primary thing can never be annulled, 
when once performed, due simply to such secondary things 
as the defects of the giver.^* He is, however, not clear as 
to the results of a marriage where the person offering the 
girl is not included in the list of legal guardians. 

The smrti writers of Bengal have made a good deal 
t>f astrological speculation about the auspicious times 
for marriage. 'I’he months from Asadha 
to Kartika and the months of Pausa and 
r.aitra are prohibited in general as marriage, 
in these months is supposed to forebode different kinds of 
misfortune, but the two months last named are particularly' 
tabooed. In abnormal circumstances, however, such as 
war, imminent death of parents, and the girl’s exceeding 
the highest limit of marriageable age one should pot 


Suitable time for 
utarritge. 


h 

p. 121. 
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wait for auspicious time. But Raghunandana seems to be 
inclined to the ^yiew that in all cases particularly bad 
times such as Mdlamasa and Sankranti etc. arc to be 
avoided at any cost even if bad months are left oui" 
of consideration. A girl should be married away within 
the even number of years from conception in her mother’s 
womb. According to Raghunandana one should take 
into account the solar month i.e., the period of Sun’s stay 
in a Zodiac, 'fhis means that in citing the mantras in a 
marriage one should mentjon the solar month in which 
the •ceremony takes place. • f rom the work of Gopala 
Nyayapaftcanana it seems that Srlnatha-acarya-Cudamani 
held the opposite view that the lunar month should be 
mentioned. On certain authorities Raghunandana shows 
that although gifts in general are condemned by night 
yet for the gift of a girl night is the best time. Marriage 
by day is strictly prohibited. 

It is an interesting part of the discussion on marriage 
as to what is the precise point of time when a Hindu marri- 
age can be technically said to be complete, 
compfete^' While neither his predecessors nor his 

successors bother themselves much about 
this particular question Raghunandana, with the true insight 
of a jurist, tries to determine the particular act w'hich 
completes the ceremony of marriage. A marriage is said 
to come to an end with the change of the bride’s gotra 
to that of her husband. But there is a good deal of 
controversy regarding the exact point of time w'hen 
the Gotra is changed. While according to Laghuharita®® 
a bride’s Gotra is changed after the ceremony of Saptapadl- 
gamana (i.e. taking of seven steps together by the 
bridegroom and the bride) she takes the new Gotra 
after Pani-grahana (bridegroom’s taking the hands of the 

" quoted in the U^aba^ 

^9ttva p. 186. 
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bride) according to Bjhaspati. The view that the father’s 
gotra of a married woman is not changed so long as her 
iraddha called Sapindikarana is not performed, has been 
characterised by Raghunandana as being applicable only 
to persons belonging to certain limited branches of certain 
Vedas. The injunction of Gobhila® which requires a 
woman after Sapta-padi-gamana to salute her husband by 
tbc “gotra” raises the doubt as to whose gotra should be 
mentioned by the said woman — that of her father or that of 
her husband. Here Raghunandana, on the authority of 
Bhattanarayana, who was probably one of his paternal ances- 
tors, interprets Gobhila’s text .as referring to the husband’s 
gotra and not to that of the father' of the girl as interpreted 
byBhavadeva and some other writers. Again, on Bhattana- 
rayana’s authority Raghunandana proves that the marriage 
ceremony of the Brahmanas belonging to the Sama-veda 
comes to an end with this salutation by the wife. The 
ceremony of Yajurvedi Brahmanas, however, is complete 
with the sitting together of the bride and the groom on 
a piece of bull-skin. 

The acceptance of bride’s price (^ulka) by the father 
of the bride is so severely condemned that the father 
receiving Aulka is said to fall into worst 
br^’Tpr'“- hells and also to plunge seven gene- 

rations into sin. This practice is prohibited 
even for §udras. The silence of Bengal writers on bride- 
groom’s dowry c^in perhaps be explained by the wide , 
prevalence bf Kulinism in Bengal. As stated above it 
was at one time considered very good for a girl to have a 
Kulin husband. Among the Kulins again a great rigidity 
attached to the ruie that a Kulin girl, belonging to a parti- 
cular section (Mela), must be married to a Kulin Brahma^ia 


•• a t ^4F» r <! r f ^ — GohMla GfJ^a-sUira, Ed. 

Caiufialdlnta TarkSlahkira, Calcutta, 1908> Vol. I. p. 885 (tl. 8.18)* 
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of the same section. These rules naturally resulted in the 
comparative dearth of bridegrooms. Hence the demand 
for Kulin bridegrooms was far in excess of the supply 
of brides. Thus the question of supply and demand 
adjusted the respective prices of bridegrooms and brides. 
While the latter were extremely cheap the former had to be 
purchased at a very high price which was ’very often pro- 
hibitive with the result that sometimes a poor Brahmana 
became utterly destitute in marrying his daughter to a Kulin 
husband. There seems have been a social . necessity 
for 'condemning ;the practice of accepting bride’s price. 
Partly from fear of degradation and partly to elevate their 
position in society the Brahmanas at one time selected 
Kulin bridegrooms for their daughters. This resulted 
in the plurality of wives in the case of Kulins and a dearth 
of Brides for the non-kulins so that the latter in their 
quest for suitable brides were compelled to resort to the 
reprehensible practice of purchasing girls. 

On the authority of Yajnavalkya Raghunandana or- 
dains that with regard to the offering of their sisters in 
marriage only those of the brothers who are initiated shall 
have the sole authority in the absence of other preferei'.tial 
guardians. The same verse of Yajnavalkya requires all 
brothers, irrespective of initiation, to contribute Turiyaka 
of NijaihSa (own share) towards the marriage of sisters. 
Now the word Turiyaka has puzzled many writers both of 
the Dayabliaga and Mitaksara schools. The sum and subs- 
tance of the elabr)rate, and sometimes bewildering, discus- 
sion of the Mitaksara on the word Turiyaka is that it means 
a fourth part of the share that would have been allotted to the 
girl concerned had she been a male child. Thus when there 
ai;e foqr brothers and one sister the ancestral property shall be 
divided into five equal parts and the brothers shall speivd 
an amount equivalent to J of of the property in the 
carriage of the sister. * The remaining portion of j* i.e. 
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il “ 9 <i (= /(>) shall be equally distributed among the 
brothers. In arriving at this conclusion, which is certainly 
very plausible, the Mitaksara raises many other interpre- 
rations that may possibly be put on this word and cleverly 
demonstrates the absurdity of each. The Dayabhaga, follo- 
wed by no less a person than Raghunandana himself, cuts 
the Gordian Kn6t and takes the word to imply ‘Vivahocita- 
dravya’ or things suHicicnt for the ceremony of marriage. 
Ibulapani’s view is rather vague. 

The. Bengal school had always a strong disfavour for 
the idea of giving any share of paternal property to 'girls 
and in this case also perhaps the psycliology working be- 
hind the distorted meaning of the word Turiyaka, which 
can mean nothing but a fourth part, was that by accepting 
the real meaning the Bengal jurists might expose themsel- 
ves to the risk of allotting a definite share of the prbperty 
to girls. It is probable that to obviate all sorts of compli- 
cations that might arise in future they resorted to this 
ludicrous .vay of explaining Yajnavalkya’s text. 

The husband cannot use his wife for sexual gratifi- 
cation whenever he likes. In this matter he must have 
a great consideration for the feelings of his wife. It is his 
bounden duty to cohabit with his wife after each of her 
monthly courses until she conceives. In doing so he must 
avoid the festive occasions (Parva-varjam). 

Among the faults of wives arc mentioned drinking, 
association with undesirable persons, separation from hus- 
band, sauntering here and there, untimely sleep, and resi- 
dence at others’ houses. A woman during separation from 
her husband, who may leave home oil some errands, shall, 
besides praying For his welfare, abstain from excessive 
decorations but must not, in any case, altogether forsjike 
ornaments lest she should look like a widow. 

We can have glimpses of some very' interesting cus- 
toms in connection with marriage some of them beii% 
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Utterly inexplicable. The father of a girl shall not take 
his meal at her house till a son is born to hcr®^. The prohi- 
bition is stricter -when the girl is married according to 
the Brahma form of marriage. The rule prohibiting i 
girl from eating at the husband’s house after taking meal 
at her father’s residence appears meaningless unless we 
take it to imply that a itewly married girl should not eat at 
both places in the course of the same day. But the object 
of this injunction is obscure though it mav be supposed to 
have some justification frvm the hygienic point of view. 

The peculiar sound knowjn as 1 luludhvani®* made by 
w<}men on festive occasions is regarded in Bengal as very 
auspicious in marriage also. None of the authoritative 
Nibandhakaras of Bengal excepting Ragh- 
•upemUions ’"in unandana refers to lluludhvani — a fact 
marri^e^" which probably slu)ws that it was too well- 

known to need any gastric injunction. 
Raghunandana with his meticulous attention to details 
could not perhaps remain satisfied without pointing out the 
authority on which this custom was based. Raghunandana 
citing the authority of the southerners seems to support the 
view that sneezing, though generally regarded as very 
ominous, is auspicious, in the seven acts viz. Vivaha etc. 
It seems to have been customary for both the bridegroom 
and the bride to get shaved before marriage only the cutting 
of nails being prescribed for the bride. In sacred rites such 
as marriage the uttering of words like Svasti Punyaha 
etc. by Brahmanas is considered very auspicious. The 

It may be noted that this custom prevails even to-day parti- 
cularly in some parts of East Bengal. 

®«The term Ululi meaning the same thing occurs in the 
. pbantaveda (III. 19.6). The later lexicographers spell the word variously 
as Hulahuli, Hulibull and Huluhulu. Alst) see Chando^ya-upanifad 
(III. 19.8) and Naifadha-carita, XIV. .51. For an interesting and infor- 
mative discussion on Huludhvani sec K. K. Handiqui: Eng. Tr. of the 
mNaifadha-earita, pp. 541-2. ■ 

F- 5 
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modes of Uttering these words differ in the cases of diff- 
erent castes. 

Raghunandana refers to the custom of wearing on 
the forehead the mark of mixture of cowdung, cow’s urine, 
curd and sandal paste as this mark is supposed to bring 
good luck and cause freedom from diseases. But he is not 
clear as to the person who should wear it althougli from 
the commentary it seems to have been a ‘rule for the 
bride. 

The custom of the bride and bridegroom looking at 
each other’s face known as Jambula-malika or Mukha-Can- 
drika^® during the progress of the ceremony is hinted at 
by Raghunandana. 


The custom of the bride and the^ groom looking at each 
other’s face known as Mukhacandrika and Siibha-dvsii in eastern and 
western Bengal respectively, still prevails as an indispensable part of 
the ceremony. It is, however, not known how the word Jambula- 
malika, obviously meaning a garland of Jambula (Kctaki j") (lowers, 
acquired the sense of Muklia-canclrika which means Mukha-darisanani 
according to Rtghunandana. By quoting a verse from the Uarivamsi, 
which contains the word Jambula-malika Raghunandana remarks 
that thc^ verse refers to the practice of bringing the bride and the 
groom face to face, in which garlands of (lowers were used. This 
suggests that the term Jambula-malika, originally meaning a garland, 
gradually came to signify the part of the ceremony in which 
such a garland was to be used. Nilakanrha, however, in his com- 
mentary on the Llativam^a interprets Jambula'iivalika as jesting 
compliments addressed to the bridegroom by his female relatives 

but does not speak of the 
particular point of the ceremony when these jesting o^mpicmenls were 
actually addressed to the bride-groom. This interpretation of Nila- 
kintha seems to imply that the practice of the female relatives of 
the bridegroom accompanying him to the bride’s house prevailed 
in those times, otherwise the presence of the former at the mar- 
riage ^ ceremony, which as a general rule, was performed at the 
bride’s house becomes unlikely. The fact that Raghunandana 
says nothing in this connection about these female relatives of the 
bridegroom accompanying him in the bridal procession probably 
indicates that the custom incoursc of time died out at least in Bengal. 
It may be added that in a Bengal marriage no female used to accom- 
pany the bridegroom to the bride's house though of late the custom is 
found rather widely particularly in western Bengal and rarely also in 
the eastern part of the Province. The Bengal writers preceding and 
succeeding Raghunandana is silent on Mukha-candrikS. 
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Among the customs after marriage is mentioned the 
pi*actice of the .mother-in-law receiving the daughter-in- 
law with clothes, ■ refreshments etc. The mother-in-law 
should moreover engage her . to religious duties, cook 
ing and supervision of the household articles. It is 
interesting to note that these customs survive in Bengal 
even to-day although sometimes in slightly modified 
forms. These modifications are very often ludicrous 
and indicate the degeneration of the present day Hindus 
who arc concerned only, with the letter and, not the 
spirit of ,^thc rules. For example, fathers, unable to 
disoblige the daughter’s new relation, takes meals at 
the houses of. daughters and pays a pice or two as if 
to show that they have taken food in exchange of money 
which they can do everywhere. But this is only self- 
deception. Again we sec that a girl when leaving her father’s 
house for the first time after marriage is provided with 
some quantity of foodstuff for her use at the time of taking 
her first meal at the husband’s house. But these articles 
are seldom or never used for tins purpose. 

Besides tliosc menlioned above many other customs, 
popularly known as Stri-acara, arc observed in a Bengal 
marriage of the present day. Some of them may probably 
be traced to the primitive stage of civilisation. For ins- 
tance, sometimes we meet with certain charms designed 
to enable the wife to have the husband completely under 
her control (cf. VaSi-kar.ana-mantras). These lead one to 
suppose that customs f)f this nature probably mark a com- 
promise between the 7\ryan and the non-Arj’^an practices. 

The texts do not show any sign of these customs 
having any legal force so that a breach of these rules has 
g^t nothing to do with the validity dr otherwise of a marri- 
age. But these women’s practices or Stri-acaras ate more 
than law to women who will consider a marriage irregular 
%’^itliout the observance pf these minor customs. 
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With regard to the place where marriage can be per- 
formed nothing is specifically mentioned 'SO far as Sam'a- 
vedi marriage is concerne'd. The Yajurvedi 

Places suitable _ , i i , i i i « 

for the ceremony Brahmanas should hold the ceremony m 
marriage. Compound of the main residential house 

after thoroughly cleansing and purifying the compound 
and placing fire in it. 

The importance of marriage as a sacrament is no less 
than that of other saiiiskaras as Upanayana etc. It will 
be erroneous to< suppose that the Hindus 
marrwgr*"” looked upon marriage as merely a means of 
sexual enjoyment. Nor was marriage re- 
garded as an act that could be done absolutely at one’s 
sweet will. In '.he well-disciplined and regulated life of the 
Hindus marriage was a sacred and bounden duty of every 
Dvija (twice born) in the second stage (Garhasthya-ag'rama) 
of life. For the ^udra there was only one stage of the 
householder. A house-holder without a wife was a contra- 
diction in terms for “house” has been declared as nothing but 
the wife herself,®” Thus a householder without a wife is 
without a house so to say. In fact the words Sahadharmini 
and such other synonyms of Bharya imply that the wife is the 
counterpart of a man and without her his life is imperfect, 
so much so that a man without his wife is precluded from 
performing many of the rites enjoined by the ^astras. 
These are the reasons why marriage at the due time is very 
strongly advocated. One should never remain out of 
one or other of the four Asramas; otherwise he will be 
doomed to perdition. This point is emphasised by Raghu- 
nandana but is not dwelt upon by the earlier and later wri- 
ters. This seems to indicate that at least in Raghunandana’s 
time in Bengal life-long celibacy was looked dow^. 
It will be seen later that one might remain a bachelor for 
whnle life but in that case he would have to abandon the 
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duties of a householder and perform those of a sannyasin. 
Tfie a<framas are 'four for Brahmanas, three for Ksatriyas, 
two for Vaigyas and only one for .^udras. The above 
rule clearly indicates that one should not- defer marriage 
as well as other Samskaras when they become due. 

Here a question naturally arises as to what should be 
the position of an old widower who by losing his wife 
becomes an Ana<<ramin or fallen from aSramas. Here 
Raghunandana cites an authority which designates a wido- 
wer aged forty-eight and ■*abf>ve as RandaSramin. so that 
when he loses his wife he i's fallen from the Grhastha- 
airama no doubt but for him is created a fifth aSrama 
called Randa. • This is certainly an ingenious contrivance 
evidently designed to enable such a man to perform cer- 
tain Gastric duties which a man without an a^rama is not 
entitldd to do. By citing this authority Raghunandana 
seems to discourage the reprehensible practice of marrying 
one’s daughter to an old man wht) may even be an octo- 
genarian. Marriage being such an important institution 
we find certain noteworthy exceptions to the rule of 
Parivedana and also certain other important rules. It 
has been pointed out above that although Parivedana is 
highly sinful yet a man marrying before his elder brother 
who willingly abstains from marriage when it is due docs 
not incur any sin whatsoever. Then again impurity (Asauca) 
consequent upon the death of parents, though an obstacle 
to the performance of most of the religious duties, docs 
not stand in the way of one’s marriage when it is one’s 
'due. So long as a suitable bride is not available a man fit 
for marriage should perform the duties of a snataka. If he 
is a sannyasin he will, of course, be devoted to the duties 
of jSannyasa and shall not take a wife like the Gfhastha. 

The sacredness of the institution of marriage is empha- 
sised by ^rinatha, who cites a number of authoritative 
rtxts in support of his view, by saying that only that man 
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has a right to marry who, with untarnished Brahmacarya, 
prosecuted the Vedic studies strictly according to the 
rules enjoined by the $astras. This hecessarily implies, 
as ^rinatha points out, that a man, once fallen from Brah- 
macarya, must perform the requisite penances before he 
can be entitled to enter into the second stage of life, viz., 
Garhasthya. These rules at once show that marriage 
in those times required a great sense of responsibility in 
one who intended to marry and was not an arbitrary and 
rash act ,of thoughtless youngmen. 

^rinatha further holds, on the authority of Manu 
and others, that the second stage of life or Garhasthya, 
of which the taking of a wife forms an essential part, is 
superior to the three other aSramas. It is the Gfhastha 
who is expected to support the members of other aSramas 
so as to enable them to go on with their own duties by 
providing them with food and shelter whenever necessary. 

Many are the benefits accruing from the proper gift of 
a daughter in the midst of tumultuous sounds of various mu- 
sical instruments, these last being supposed to 
Kanya Sampra- jfjyQ away all cvils. Besides attaining heaven 

dftna— Merits of, . - . r i i * • 

for eternity the giver of a daughter in mar- 
riage enjoys many other advantages in the world hereafter. 

Raghunandana’s attitude is that it is marriage and 
not mere betrothal that causes a man’s ownership over 
the bride so that a contract of betrothal can 
Effects of betro- avoided under certain circumstances and 
■ there can be no specific performance though 

damages are sometimes allowed to the aggrieved party.' 
Although there are authorities prohibiting a man from 
withholding the marriage of a girl who is betrothed yet 
such withholding is allowed if it is for the interest of the 
girl, e.g. when the nominated bridegroom proves to be 
impotent and otherwise an undesirable person. If a man 
after paying ^ulka to the girl, who is betrqthed to himself, 
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goes away to a foreign land and does not return witliin a 
yc’ar the girl may be married away to another man. The 
contract of betrothal is irrevocable under special circums- 
tances. A bridegroom refusing to marry .a faultless girl 
betrothed to him shall have to undergo pecuniary punishment 
besides being compelled to marry that particular girl. The 
fatlicr withholding a girl after betrothal without sutHcicnt 
cause ami thus violating the contract shall suffer punishtnent 
besides paying, with interest, whatever money was spent by 
the proposed bridegroom ip giving ornaments etc. to the 
bride. In the event of the bride’s death the person to whom 
she was betrothed shall take back what-ever he gave tlie 
bride after, of c.ourse, adjusting the expenses incurred in this 
connection by both parties. Thus betrothal is sometimes an 
irrevocable contract and the welfare of the girl in question 
plays considerable part in making such a contract irrevocable. 

'fhe position of slaves, described by Raghunandana 
in the Udvaha-tattva, is rather interesting. Slaves arc of 
two kinds — 

^*agc 7 ***^ **'"*^' Bhaktadasa-one becoming a slave 

for food. 

2 . Badavakrta-one becoming a slave by marrjdng 
the woman slave of somebody. 

Woman-slaves are also of two classes: — 

1. A wofnan not originally a slave but enslaved by 
the master of the slave who marries her. 

2. A woman who herself becomes a slave. 

The first kind of woman-slave naturally becomes 
fhe slave of her husband’s master. A woman %lavc of 
one master, i.e. a woman slave of the second class, being 
married to a man slave of the other remains a slave of her 
owp master, but her husband’s master may have propri- 
etory rights over her at the permission of the former. 
The man slave in this case is not transferred to his wife’s 
Eflaster. 
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The children born of such a union should be distri- 
buted equally among the two masters.. Those begotten 
on a woman slave by any person (who is not a slave) except 
her husband a,re in the possession of her master and not 
of the person giving birth to them. 

The way in which Raghunandana deals with slavery 
here tends to ’.show that slavery prevailed in his time and 
that slaves were regarded as mere chattels. 

Bight forms of marriage seem to have been recog- 
nised in India from a very ,, remote date. In the form 
„ r called Brahma the bridegroom is invited 

and the girl, adorned with ornaments 
according to . the father’s capacity, is given away to him. 
The child born of such a union is believed to sanctify not 
only itself but also ten generations both upwards and 
downwards, i.e. twenty-one generations in all. 

The Daiva is that form in which the girl is given 
away to a Rtvik engaged in sacrifices and in the Arsa form 
the giver of the girl presents a couple of cows received 
from the bridegroom. The children of these couples 
sanctify fourteen and six generations rcspecii\’ely. 

That form of marriage is called Prajapatya in which 
the gift of the girl is preceded by the words meaning 
“Practise religion jointly.” T’he children born of such a 
couple purify six generations. 

In an Asura marriage the giver of the girl accepts 
from the bridegroom money exceeding the amount pres- 
cribed by ^astras and a Gandharva marriage takes place 
at the mutual agreement of the bridegroom and the bride 
independently of their respective guardians. 

The bridegroom’s forcibly taking away the bride 
constitutes the Rak§asa marriage while in the eighth and 
the meanest form, viz. Paigaca, a man willing to marry 
a girl outrages her modesty while she is asleep, intoxicated, 
or'* otherwise loses control over herself. < 
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The first five (or according to some four) forms 
were regarded • as approved forms and the rest as dis- 
approved ones. 

From this account we are not in a 'position to know 
which forms were actually in vogue in the Hindu society 
of Bengal as depicted by Raghunandana. . But unlike the 
writers of Dharmajfastras Raghunandana and his predece- 
ssors and successors in Bengal smrti say nothing about 
the suitability of particular forms to particular castes. 

By quoting a series* of smrti texts and introducing 
Naiidimukh,! Subtle discussioiis of a purely academic nature 
Sraddha. Raghunandana concludes that the beginnitig 
of the carenionv of marriage is marked bv the Nandi- 
mukba or Vrddhi Sraddlia whicii is obligatory. This 
Sraddha is to be performed by the father in the recognised 
ceremonies (Sariiskaras) of both the son and the daughter. In 
the case of the son the father should perform Sraddha 
only on the occasion of his marrying for the first time 
and not in his subsequent marriages if any, which cannot 
be included among Samskaras because he becomes Sams- 
krta by the first marriage; It is enjoined that Vrddhi-Sraddha 
should be performed only once before a particular Saiiis- 
kara. 

In Vrddhi-^raddha the father should offer pindas t«a 
his three male ancestors in each of the paternal and mater- 
nal lines. As regards the ^raddha of the three maternal 
ancestors it is inferred from a verse of Vfddha-Yajfiavalkya. 
The father being unable to perform Vjiddhi-^raddha due 
to his sojourn abroad or any physical indisposition his 
son or any one specifically empowered by the ^astras may 
perform it as his representative though not formally appo- 
inted by him. Persons other than the father shall perform 
the iSraddha of the ancestors of the father and not of 
those of themselves, that is to say, they will perform ,;§ra- 
^dha exactly of those persons to whom the father^ if able, 
F. 4 
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would have offered piiidas. In the event of the father’s 
death or subsequent marriages of the son ‘the son himself 
'Shall perform Vfddhi-graddha. He will not, of course, offer 
pindas to the father who may be alive. Without Vfddhi- 
^raddha Vivaha remains impure; hence it must be perfor- 
med also by grand-father etc. who may have to give away 
their grand-daughter in marriage. The mother, however, 
herself making Kanya-sampradana shall not perform 
this ^raddha to which woman as a class are not 
entitled. ' 

Here Raghunanclana raises a controversy as to whe- 
ther a Samavedi Brahmana should perform Vtddhi-J>raddha 
separately of the female ancestors. By introducing a series 
of arguments and counter-arguments he shows that no 
separate §raddha of aivy female is to be performed in 
any case except in her death anniversaries. 



SANSKRIT DRAMA IN A COMPARATIVE LIGHT 
By K. C. Pandey 
{Continued from \'^ol. V. pt. . 4 .) 

Unity of F able or Action 

Unity <jf fable in the sense of its oneness, according 
to Aristotle, consists not 4n the whole series of incidents 
being related to one man o’r one time, but in its being 
logically connected with one end, in |each succeeding member 
of the series being necessarily or probably being connected 
with the preceding. Tragedy is the highest product of 
the imitative art. Artistic imitation is imitation of one 
thing only, not only in the case of the art of painting but 
also in that of tragedy. The only difference in the latter 
case is that it imitates not one thing but one action. This 
must be a whole, the parts of which are so related with 
one another that if any one of them be displaced or taken 
away the whole will become wholly different or changed. 

Unities of Time and Place 

The unity of place and the unity of time imply such 
division of the original plot into presentable and unpresent- 
able that the presentable part which has to be addressed 
to the eyes and not to the ears, is concerned with incidents 
which may be represented as happening in one single place 
and at one single time. They also imply conveying infor- 
mation through the ears to the audience about such inci- 
dents as are unpresentable in or through action by such 
means as chorus, messenger and prologue etc. 

* The unities of time and place were necessary ip Greek 
drama because of its peculiar constitution. Chorus was 
^n important part of it. It remained in the orchestra 4ven 

^7 
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during the interval between two episodes. It was repre- 
sented by a group of elders who were -sympathisers of 
the hero and therefore to whom he expressed his thoughts 
and feelings. It represented spectators in the drama. 
The whole tragedy, therefore, from prologue to exodc was 
naturally one single continuous scene without any break 
such as fcould pei-mit the change of place and time. 

Conception of Action in llnglisb Drama 

English dramatists have considerably modified Aris- 
totelian conception of Dramatic Action. They do not 
recognise “manners” or moral habits and sentiments, 
the discussive energy of reason, as the sources of dramatic 
action. The heroes of English tragedies are not necessarily 
men of strict moral principles. Some of them have no 
moral principles. English dramatists present “Character” 
manifesting itself in action such as logically leads them to 
tragic end. They, substitute character for manners. They 
present an individual whose individuality is made up of a 
multiplicity of physical, intellectual, |moral and even immoral 
tendencies. These tendencies of an individual constitute 
his character. According to Aristotle, manners were not 
essential for tragedy. For, he recognised even such tragedies 
as are without manners. Thus while, according to Aris- 
totle there could be a tragedy without manners, according 
to English dramatists there can be no tragedy without 
character. 

Comparison 

If we retain Aristotelian conception of perfect action, 

which implies perfect agent; and substitute basic mental state 
or basic motion for character in the English conception of 
tragic action, we would have a clear concq)tion of action 
in Sanskrit Drama. Action in Sanskrit Drama is a series 
of actions, which springs from a basic emotive tendenejs. 
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aroused by a situation, in which an ideal person finds him- 
self. With such a conception of action in his mind, Sans- 
krit Dramatist, cannot logically present the hero as meeting 
a tragic end. Hence there is no tragedy in Sanskrit. 

Similarity in the Method of Treatment of the Subject Matter 

Bharata does not expound a theory. -of Drama. He 
does not treat' drama philosophically. He is not concerned 
with any metaphysical, ethical or logical principles, in terms 
of which he has to present his views. His point of view 
is practical and not theoretical. He does not expound, 
but speaks aphoristically to instruct the would be drama- 
tists. 

Let us, therefore, see on what lines , he wants the would 
be dramatists to be instructed. Suppose some one speci- 
ally gifted to write a drama discovers a story, historical or 
otherwise, fit in every way -for dramatic presentation. 
The question arises : what should he do to dramatise it ? 
Should he reproduce all the historical facts or should he 
modify them in some way ? If the latter be the case, on 
what lines should the modification proceed ? 

The first thing for dramatisation of a set of eveiits, 
historical, contemporary or imaginative, is to fix upon 
what is going to be the object of achievement, and who 
is to be represented to achieve it. In short, first of all the 
plot should be analysed with a view to determine upon the 
hero of the piece and the object of his ^achievement. The 
value of such an analysis is obvious. Once the hero is 
•chosen, he has naturally got to receive more attention and 
has to be kept in the forefront, relegating all others, what- 
ever their importance, into the back-ground. Such a 
question, therefore as is generally raised in the case of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, ‘‘who is the hero of the piece, 
Brutus or Caesar” cannot arise in the case of Sanskrit 
4rama. 
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Once the plot has been analysed in the above mannef, 
more attention has naturally to be given to, the central theme. 
The main story represents the hero achieving one of the 
goals recognised by the Indian Society. But no achieve- 
ment is possible without any serious effort on the part 
of the ambitious. Action, therefore, is an essential part of 
the story. Hence the question that naturally arises, is, 
how is the action to be presented or what is the method 
to be followed in the presentation thereof, i. e. what method 
does Bharata, as interpreted by Abhinava, suggest for 
adoption in this case ? 

The reply is that the presentation of action has to 
be in consonance with the basic mental state, which is 
primarily intended to be presented. Therefore, only as 
much action as can go with such mental state, lead to it 
and reveal it as far as possible, admits of presentation in 
a Sanskrit Drama. It is, however, necessary for mainta- 
ining the unity of the story as a whole, not entirely to ignore 
or leave out those portions, which do not go with the 
intensity of emotion or feeling. Accordingly the action 
has to be divided into two kinds, (i) that which is to be 
actually presented on the stage (DySya) and Ti) that which 
is simply to be hinted at or communicated (^Sucya). 

The former is to be kept very distinct from the latter. 
For it is on this basis that the dramatic story is divided into 
acts (^Ahka) and the informative scenes of different kinds 
which, according to the need of the occasion are introduced 
either in the beginning or at the end of different acts, such' 
as (i) Viskambhaka, (ii) Culika, (iii) Ankasya, (iv) Ahkava- 
tara and (v) Prave^aka. Accordingly such actions, as long 
journey, battle, rebellion, feast etc. are not to be presented. 

This method of division of action of the plot is accepted 
by Aristotle. The means of communicating the unpresen- 
table according to Aristotle are prologue, chorus and mess- 
engers. 
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Unities of Time and Place Maintained in each Act 

9 *' 

We shall be able to understand better the importance 
of this method of presentation in the eyes of Sanskrit drama- 
tists, if we take into account the following facts: — 

Sanskrit dramatist takes the greatest possible care not 
to introduce anything on the stage, which is likely to 
shock the spectator’s sense of reality of the presented. 
The stage, being of the limited size and the drama being 
intended to be presented within a fixed duration of time, 
he does not present on the slagc all such things as " do not 
fit in with the temporal and spatial limitations of the stage 
presentation. He, therefore, naturally has to content him- 
self with giving information about such things as big 
battles, long journeys and rebellion etc., through the in- 
formatory scenes. 

He has to maintain the unity of time and consequently 
of space within each act of drama. For, the dramatic action, 
according to -Indian dramaturgist, has to be divided into 
five parts, on the basis of five stages of action; and each 
stage has to be presented in a separate act. The continuity 
of the dramatised story has to be maintained, after the 
end of an act through introduction^ of Bindu (recollection 
of purpose) which is like a thread and strings together 
the various stages of action, presented separately in sepa- 
rate acts. 

The action and events, presented in an act ought to 
be such as d6 not extend over more than five Muhurtas^. 
For, that is just the duration of time, for which the actors 
can act and spectators can* witness the performance at 
a stretch, without feeling any inconvenience, due to inter- 
ference with the daily natural routine. Thus, if the events 
and action connected with one stage of action be such as 

1 A. Bh. Ch. 19 (20?) V. I3 (MS). * S. C, 635. 

» A. Bb, Ch. 19 (20) V. 34. (MS). 
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consistendy with unity of time, cannot be presented in 
one act, there are two ways of dealing with such a part of 
story — 

(i) It may’ be split up into two acts. 

(ii) The less important parts of it may be presented 
in informatory scene*. 

It may be pointed out here that the informa.tory scene also 
cannot cover a period of more than a year®. And even if 
in the original story the events be scattered over a longer 
period, the dramatist has to ’modify the plot so as to 
compress them within the prescribed time. 

|ust as the principle of unity of time is maintained 
within an act so the principle of unity of place also is up- 
held within the same. I'he scenes of action within an 
act cannot lie so far apart from one another as cannot be 
reached by the hero within the time necessary for presenta- 
tion of act. If they be far distant from one another they 
have to be presented in separate acts. If after an event or 
action that is presented in an act, there is to be presented 
another which is related to a far distant place, so that the 
hero cannot reach within the time limit of an act, the act 
should terminate with the presentation of the hero as starting 
on his journey. But if the hero has got the means of trans- 
port e.g. aeroplane such as can enable him to reach far dis- 
tant places within the prescribed time, the scenes of action 
lying far apart may be presented within the same act.® 
Thus it is clear that the statement of Professor Keith 
in his “Sanskrit Drama” that Sanskrit dramatists were igno- 
rant of the principles of unities of time and place, is based 
upon his own ignorance of the dramatic technique in Sans- 
krit drama. 


* N. S. 228. 

» N . S. 228. 

• A . Bi . Ch . 19 (20) (<?) V. 30 (M^. 
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^ As regards the principle of unity .of action in Sans- 
krit drama, we Irave to say only this much that if there is a 
principle that a Sanskrit dramatist cannot violate, it is this 
principle. Sanskrit dramatist aims at presenting a basic 
mental state in such a manner as to bring about the identi- 
fication of the aesthete with the focus of the situation so 
as to make him experience the emotion of the hero. Me, 
therefore, cannot introduce any action, which is not in har- 
mony with the basic mental state. 

Unity of action in' Sanskrit Drama is both subjective 
and objective. It is subjective in so far as the whole senes 
of actions springs from a single subjective principle, the 
basic emotion. It is objective in so ^r as the scries of act- 
ions is logically related to a single end. The Sanskrit con- 
ception of unity of action presents an advance on Greek 
and English conceptions. For the latter recognise objec- 
tive unity only. 


Analysis of the Main Plot 

Any action, if conceived of as complete, has five parts— 
(i) Before any action, that is to lead to any considerable 
achievement, is actually begun, there hajs to be clear consci- 
ousness of what is intended to be achieved, eagerness and 
determination to get it and decision as regards the ways 
and means of attainment, (ii) Once the action is planned 
out, the next stage will naturally be the actual beginning ot 
the execution of the plan, (iii) This will naturally give 
rise to some hope of attaining the wished for. These three 
stages arc common to every action, whether it is going to 
be a failure or a success, (iv) After this stage there arises the 
diff^erence between the tragic and the commie or non-tragic 
action. In the former case the ambitious reaches as near 
his goal as he ever can and then he meets some such obsta- 
cle or hindrance as he can never get over and, therefore. 
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begins to recede from it. This can be represented to be 
jhe fourth stage of action, (v) And then he^ 'meets his doom. 
-Butin the comic or non-tragic action, though undoubtedly 
the pursuant of his goal meets difficulties, but they are not 
such as he cannot overcome; or, such arc his inner and 
outer resources that he gets over all of them and becomes 
certain to achievfe the objective. The final stage is natur- 
ally the realisation of what he had set his heart on. 

In a good drama, which has to present action as a 
unity, and the action of which has to be complete in itself, 
these five stages are clearly distinguishable. In all Shakes- 
pearean dramas all these stages of action are clearly distin- 
guishable. In fact each of the five acts of a drama is intend- 
ed to present one of the five stages of action. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that this is just the basis of 
division of the main plot into acts (Ahkas) in Safiskrit 
drama. And a good drama (Nataka) can never have less 
than five acts. When there arc more than five ^cts, the ad- 
ditional acts present some one or the other of these five 
stages, which could not l^c well presented in one act. But 
more than two acts can never be occupied with the pre- 
sentation of the same stage. It is because *of this that the 
number of acts in a^Irama can never exceed ten.’ 

These stages in the case of a comedy in English 
are generally called (i) cause, (ii) growth, (iii) height, (iv) 
consequence and (v) close. In the c^se of a tragedy, however, 
the last two ate differently called, because of the difference , 
in the turn that, action takes. They are called (i) fall, be- 
cause it represents the fall from the height which is reached 
by the hero; and (ii) catastrophe, because herein he meets 
his doom. In Sanskrit also they are called by words 
which have almost the same implication as the first five, 


‘ » I>. R. 7. 
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mentioned above. They are — (i) Arambha, (ii) Yatna, (iii) 
Praptyaga (iv) Niyatapti and (v) Phalagama.® 

Comparing the division of action into different stages 
by Bharata and Aristotle, we find that while Bharata divides 
action into five stages, Aristotle docs so into three. But 
Aristotle’s subdivision of the middle is such as includes 
additional stages admitted by Bharata and English drama- 
turgists. 

(i) There is perfect agreement between Bharata and 
Aristotle in the conception* of|the first stage. Both give it 
names which imply the same thing. One calls it Frdrombha. 
The other calls it beginning, (ii) The middle is subdivided by 
Aristotle into (i) complication, (2) resolution, (5) revolution 
and (4) discovery. The last two are implied in resolution. 
In Sanskrit we have three parts of the middle — (i) Yatna, 
the dse of the chosen means by the hero, or some one closely 
connected with him, for the attainment of the desired end. 
Aristotle has nothing corresponding to it. Of course 
complication presupposes it. (ii) Praptyaga corresponds 
to Aristotelian conception of complication inasmuch as 
it involves ignorance of some particulars on the part of 
hero; it implies that there is a cover which shrouds certain 
facts; it implies reversal in fortune of the principal character, 
(iii) Niyatapti corresponds to resolution or disentanglement. 
For, it is concerned with the removal of shroud, clearing 
of mystery, as a result of which the hero becomes certain 
to realise his objective. - ■ 

This is, however, to be noted here that there is no- 
thing in Sanskrit, corresponding to fall and catastrophe in 
English tragedy, because in Sanskrit we have no tragedy 
in the strict sense of it in English. _We have already explai- 
ned why we have no tragedy in Sanskrit. 


« P, R. 5. 
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Thus though Sanskrit drama differs from both Eng- 
lish and Greek dramas, particularly tragedies, in respect 
of the object that it presents and the effect that it aims at 
producing in the spectator, yet there is fair similarity in 

the treatment of the subject matter and the technique 
« 

adopted for it. 



WH-TJEHEAD AND SANKARA 
By P. Nagaraja Rao 
{Continued from VoL V Pt. 4) 

It is a reciprocal " superimpoRition. When the body is 
ill or well one says I am ill or well, when it lacks the sense 
of sight or hearing, one says, I am blind or ‘I am deaf. We 
tpo well know that the senses belong to the category of the 
not-self, as any piece of external matter. In spite of the 
diametrically opposing characteristics we still identify the 
one with the other, Tt is further argued with great cogency 
and persuasive skill that unless there is superimposition 
on the atman of the anatman, it is not possible to have 
knowledge or vyuvahdra. Unless one identifies himself with 
his sense organs, one cannot become the knowing subject. 
The subject-object relation presupposed in knowledge im- 
plies and necessitates the assumption of maya. Thus Sankara 
points out that in everything we need maya. Even the 
effort to transcend maya has to be made in the world of 
maya.*^ 

An adequate description of maya in terms of finite 
categories, the advaitin has not been able to give us. He 
holds that maya is not real because it is destroyed at the 
time of Brahman realisation*. It is not unreal because we 
cognise it. So it is difficult to brand it as unreal and relegate 
h to the category of the barren woman’s son and horns of a 
hare. 

It cannot be described as the Real and the unreal, for 
such a description violates the Law of contradiction. Nor 
can it be described as non-real-^um-non-unreal, because it 
is ?)f a positive nature. For want of any description the 

•• ^ahkara's commentary on Vedinta sutra, Adlgisa bhS{^a, 

J7 
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advaitin describes it as indeterminable or anirvacanlya. It 

r 

may be urged against the advaitin that his'concept of maya 
is not intelligible. He admits it and says, why expect perfect 
intelligibility from what is itself called avidya ? Practical 
efficiency belongs to maya and maya alone and not to Brahman. 
The advaitin’s metaphysics is like that of Kant, critical. He 
finds the accepted canons of logic and the categories of 
thought self-contradictory and discrepant. The ultimate 
truth which the advaitin accepts rests on intuitive 
realisation. There is always an unexplained element in all 
theories. The doctrine of maya does not recklessly accept 
any and every position, nor does it dogmatise about anything. 
It examines every category and tenet and shows up the inner 
contradictions. The term maya expresses the limitation of 
human knowledge. Finite knowledge is possible only in 
limits, our understanding is hedged in by lituitatioiis and 
when we cross the fence we are not able to describe. The 
English Absolutist Bradley tells us, that ‘ to show how and 
why the universe is, so that finite existence belongs to it, 
is utterly impossible. That would imply an understanding 
of the whole, not practicable for a mere part 

Whitehead makes a few observations on this aspect. 
He says, * the certainties of science are a delusion. They 

are hedged around with unexplored limitations’ 

‘Our handling of scientific doctrines is controlled by the 
diffused metaphysical concepts of our epoch. Even so, we 
are continually led into errors of expectation. Also, when- 
ever some new mode of observational experience is obtained 
the old doctrines crumble into a fog of inaccuracies’. After 
a few pages he again points out ‘but for all these differences, 
human thought is npw endeavouring to express analogous 
elements in the composition of nature. It only dimly discerns, 
it misdescribes, and it wrongly associates’.®® 

** Advintures of Ideas 'p. 198. 
p. 203. 
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Thus there is always the difficulty to get a fully explained 
uifiverse. 

I The indeterminable nature of maya in terms of finite 
categories should not lead us to the conclusion that the 
advaitin is a sceptic and an agnostic. Here, unlike Bradley, 
J^ahkara does affirm tlje reality of the spirit. Though it is 
not knowable, it can be realised by intuition. It is the 
reality behind all the things. ‘ Scepticism,' Bradley describes 
as follows ‘T mean by scepticism the mere denial of any 
known satisfactory doctrine, together with the .personal 
despair of any future attainment’.*® 

There is no such despair in Sankara. Brahman is the 
only teal existent. It is the reality of the appearance. The 
world is not a pure conceptual construct but an objective 
entity. In the words of an independent advaita thinker 
the w®rld is not a dr'iti-irsti but avdbhdsa. He explains the 
term dhhdsa usavicdrita samsiddh/, i.c. that which is established 
till the final realisation.*'^ 

The term appearance is not a libel. In a celebrated pass- 
age Bradley brings out the significance of appearance. ‘That 
the glory of this world in the end is appearance leaves the 
world more glorious, if we feel it a show of some fuller 
splendour ; but the sensuous curtain is a deception and a 
cheat, if it liides some colourless movements of atoms, 
some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or unearthly 
ballet of bloodless categories.”®* 

So far we have seen how Whitehead’s definition of 
religious experience fits in with the advaita metaphysics. 
Brahman is something which stands beyond, behind and 
within the flux of immediate things. ‘ We have also seen 
how Brahman is related to the immediate flux of things’. 

(f 

Bradley Essajs in Truth and Keality ; p. 445. 

Siire^vaira^s BthadaranyakavarUika. 

Bradley Principle of logic : Vol II p, 591 (i9a2). 
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Further the religious experience is declared to be* something 
which is real, yet waiting to be realised, • something which 
is a remote possibility and yet- the greatest of present facts V 
This idea is integral to the ad\Tiita conception of release 
or moksa. 

In its conception of moksa tlte advaita view scores 
over other systems. Most of the thcistic systems describe 
moksa as attained by the grace of the Lord. In the language 
of the thcistic passages of the Upanisads, moksa is repre- 
sented as due to ISvara’s grace“ (prasada). It is derivative. 
Man’s virtue and ethical life prepare him for the liberation. 
There is a gulf between man and God, between Time and 
Eternity. The difference is a difference in kind and not of 
degree. Liberation is a supernatural gift of the Lord to 
the aspiring spiritual aspirant. It is not native to the soul 
of man. Man has essentially creaturliness. He can never 
become liberated from finitude except through Lord’s 
grace.** 

Such a position is not acceptable to Sankara. Sankara 
posits that moksa is native to man and not derivative. Man 
and Brahman are not two different kinds of entities. One 
can evolve into another. Evolution in the inorganic field 
and in the animal world is automatic and is guided by natu- 
ral laws. Even in the world of nature modern Biologists 
are of opinion that there are no burlesque mutations. Julian 
Huxley in his recent volume of collected essays says ‘With 
the new knowledge of the last twenty years the overwhelm* 
ing consensus of biology has returned to support Darwin’s 
original view of extreme gradualnes^ of all evolutionary 
change.*^ 

Seieiiee and the Moderti world : p. 258. 

•® Thcistic Christianity and all the thcistic schools of Vedinta 
hold to this view. 

According to Rimanuja the Gttd is the book of devotion demand - 
ing^self-surtendet to the Lord's will. 

Julian Huxley. On living in a Kti'olution, p. 47. (1944). 
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Even a sceptical historian like Gibbon writes as foll- 
ows, ‘I shall not, 1 trust, be accused of superstition, but I 
must remark, that even in this world, the natural order 
of events will some times afford the strong appearance of 
moral retribution.’ 

But evolution at the human level is not physical. 
The process becomes conscious. Man has reached his biome- 
chanical limit. Development can take place only on the 
side of values, and not in physical power. Julian Huxley 
observes that with man evolution takes a different turn, 
with him values and ideals come into being. The criteria 
is their satisfaction. ‘The quest for truth and knowledge, 
virtue, beauty- and aesthetic expression and its satisfaction 
through the channels of science and philosophy, mysticism 
and morality, literature and arts, becomes one of the 
modds or avenues of evolutionary progress. A tendency 
in this direction had been manifested earlier in evolution. 
On the whole, biological progress in its later stages had 
been more concerned with independence of the environ- 
ment than with control over it We may anticipate that 

in the remote future that human control over the environ- 
ment will become increasingly devoted to securing greater 
independence — in other words, greater freedom from materi- 
al exigencies — and both of them together to securing a 
greater degree of self-realisation and of the satisfaction of the 

human values’**, 

Aristotle observed ‘that without virtue man is the most 
dangerous animal.’ But hfe hi^ destiny is not the gift 
of any supernatural entity but can be had by his own effort. 
The Gita says ‘let a man raise the self by the self and not 
let the self become depressed, for, verily, is the self the friend 
of. the self and also the self self’s enemy.’** 

“IWrfp. 5** iil 

See : Hihbert Journal Julian Huxley in a World at War’ 

HjJov. 1942. 

•»atdYl-y 

P. 6 
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The Buddha asked his disciples to take their refuge 
in the self. ‘Be ye, as those who have the self as their light. 
Be ye, as those who have the self as their refuge.’ Betake 
yourself to no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as 
to a refuge.®^ 

The charter of advaita says ‘that thou art’ and not 
‘that thou wilt become.’ Brahman realisation is not some- 
thing that is produced but it is there all the time waiting 
to be realised. It is the art of self discovery.®® 

The illustration given is that of a prince brought up 
as hunter from infancy, discovering afterwards that he 
is of royal blood.®® In the words of Vidyaranya, it is like 
the laying of ones hand on a forgotten golden ornament 
which is all the time resting on one’s own neck:. Sankara 
proclaims that which is produced is bound to be destroyed. 
He holds that it is not produced. ‘It is present, because 
it is eternal and is not dependent on the effort of human 
beings.’®^ It is real, but not realised. It is a^making known 
and not a bringing into being. The kingdom of heaven 
comes not by observation. It is not hither nor thither, 
but is within us. It is the birth right of man. It is real; 
if it comes into being it cannot be real. ‘That which is 

Mahapariulbhnna sutta. 35. 

The English poet Robert Browning gives exprcssit)n to the 
advaita concept of moksa in the following lines, Paracelsus- 
‘ Truth lies w’thin ourselves ; it takes no rise. 

From outward things, whate’ver you may believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all 

Where Truth abides in fullness ; and to know 
Rather consists in opening a way. 

When the imprisoned splendour may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light. 

Supposed to be without. 

•* Sankara on Ptfbadaram/aka II, i, i. 

Sankara on Veiinta tuira J, i, i. 

'BhQtam brahma jijHfisyam. 
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eternal cannot be achieved by action. As the Gita puts 
it ‘the unreal never is, the real never is not.’^® 

The ChJndogya declares ‘that all beings visit Brahman 
world, day after day but not one realises it.’“® If Brahman 
is so near us and if its realisation does not involve an ecsta- 
tic flight to some distant land, why do people not take 
advantage of it ? Spinoza has answered the question for 
us, ‘If the way of salvation lay ready to hand and could be 
found without toil, would it be neglected by nearly every 
one,’ His answer is, ‘all excellent things are as difficult as 
they are rare,’^<'^ 

The Upanisads do not minimise the difficulty involved 
in the attainment of release. Sankara holds the view 
that the direct instrument for moksa is jflana. 
Ethical excellence and ceremonial purity are only 
aids to jfiana. By jhana we mean realisation and not 
mediate knowledge. Mere mediate knowledge does not 
take us very far.®^ The sage Narada approached Sanatkumara 
for instruction in that art which would give him freedom and 
abiding peace. He confessed to Sanatkumara that he was 
learned in all the arts. He said, I know the Rgveda the 
Yajurveda, the Sama-veda, the Atharvaveda as the fourth 
legend and ancient lore (itihasa-purana) as the fifth, veda 

of the vedas i.e.. Grammar etc He concluded 

saying that he was only the knower of mantras and not 
dtmanA^'^ Brahman realised is not through intellectual 

process. It is a type of illumination. For Brahman reali- 

<• 

MundakaWy xi ‘nastyakrtah k^tena^ 

Gifd II 1 6 . 

*00 Chandegyuy VIII, 2 . 

Spino 2 :a Ethics concluding passage. 

Vardhopankad — 

asti brahtneti ced paroksajnanam eva tat 
aham brahmeti ced veda saksatkaras sa ucyatc, 

Chandogya^ VII, i, 3 , 
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sation intellectuality paves the way, ceremonial purity (karma) 
and ethical excellence lead to the purification of the miiid. 
On the intellectual side the training consists of the study 
and discussion of the Upanisads with the help of a guru who 
has some experience of spiritual-life. The study must 
enable us to meditate upon self. It must give us that know- 
ledge which destroys maya which is the cause of all suffer- 
ings. We must also understand that the prime purport 
of all scriptures is the identity of the atman with self. The 
intellectual discipline must enable us to discriminate between 
the eternal and the transient. At the intellectual stage it 
must be of the nature of a conviction. §rM>ana i.e., the study 
of scripture gives us this knowledge. The .second stage is 
called manana i.e. arguing within oneself as to how and why 
the vedantic teaching alone is true. In this stage, what has 
been learnt from others is turned into a conviction. Rational 
reflection has a very important place in advaita.^®"* 

After reflection we have nididbydsana. It is a conti- 
nued and prolonged meditation of the advaitic truth till 
the time of realisation. If this is not done, the conviction 
will peter away by the unconscious reassertion of old habits 
of thought and desires. It is here we feel the need to check 
our impulses and train them well. 'Sankara is not for the 
thwarting of our desires, but is for training them and harness- 
ing them to proper ends. That is the purpose of morality. 
A mere natural life is not likely to lead man to realisation. 
The unregenerate life of man must be overcome. This can 
be achieved by a healthy kind of disinterestedness as advo- 
cated by the Gita. The central point of the Gita is that a cer- 
tain amount of renunciation is necessary and good in every act 
for its being done well.i®® in the words of A. Huxley ‘disin- 
terestedness helps us to break our unregenerate self-hood. 

Brhadaranjiaka II, 4, 5. 

106 This is the stand taken by Mahatma Gandhi in his commentary 
jn^the Gits. He appropriately calls it anSsakti yoga. 
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It is this self-hood that constitutes the most heavy 
anti hardly translucent substance which cuts off most of the 
light of Reality and distorts what little it permits to pass. 
Sankara enumerates the necessity for the practice of six 
virtues;!®® the control of the mind and the senses. These 
two lead to the temperance of thought. Temperance of 
act i.e. Uparati leads to renunciation in fact. The next 
one is fortitude. It is courage to endure the opposits. 
The last two are powers of concentration and faith (samadha- 
nam and Sraddha). This gives us necessary strength to rea- 
lise Brahman,. The moral training coupled with intellectual 
knowledge makes the aspirant desire liberation. 

After a strenuous moral training as the Gita puts it, 
the individual has to abstract his senses from the multipli- 
city of objects. Further he has to put down firm by the 
surging and distracting desires that trouble the mind. K 
highly concentrated self can hear the inner voice. The 
Gita asks us to be ekdki and have yatadtta'.'^^'^ It is only 
after this that realisation follows, when the individual gets 
behind the real self and goes down in the deep he establishes 
contact with the primary reality that is called sdksdtkdra or 
spiritual experience. 

Now we have seen how spiritual realisation is the 
greatest of present facts and yet it is a remote possibility. 
The self is covered with many layers. The function of know- 
ledge is to unveil the deepest layers of mSn’s being and get 
into enduring contact with it. It is an experience and not 
a mere knowledge. It is an act of awareness. The impor- 
•tant point about Sankara is that moksa is not a supper-natural 
gift but a natural evolution. It is not through devine 
election, but through natural evolution that man attains 

Huxley Grey eminence, P. 5 5» 

VI-~io, 

Sankara *anubhav^tQdham eva ca vidyaphalam/ 

VedSnta sutra : III, 4$ ih 
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moksa. It is by the concentrated effort of man’s entire self, 
illumined by knowledge that he attains release. The 
son of man becomes God; through the crucifixion we have 
the resurrectioii. 

The nature of moksa though it is in the very nature 
of man is most difficult to attain because of man’s selfish 
nature. The GltJ says® ‘amongst thousands of men scarcely 
one strives for perfection, and of those who strive and 
succeed scarcely one knows the truth.’^®® In our activities 
we must try to be godlike. Aristotle observed, ‘J t is right 
that though we are mortal we^ should seek as far as possible 
to live as though we were immortal.’^i® 

The third part in the definition of religious experience 
describes it ‘as something that gives meaning -to all that pass- 
es, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose possess- 
ion is the final good, and yet is beyond all reach some- 
thing which is the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless 
quest.’i’^^ 

'fhe advaitin describes Brahman realisation as the 
supreme object of human life. It is held that it is the biggest 
thing in the world. Sanatkumara instructs Narada that 
what is great is bliss, there is no bliss in the small. (Yo vai 
bhuma tat sukham nalpe sukham asti, bhumaiva sukham.) 
It is held as the supreme value of life. I.ord Krsna says 
‘that bn gaining which one feels there is no greater 
gain.’^^2 Sage Apastamba observes ‘there is no greater gain 
than the true awareness of self.’^^* ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of heaven all other things will be added unto ‘ 
you.’ That is the strain in which the Upanisads and ^an- 
kata speak about the significance and value of realisation. 


VIL 5. 

S. Radhakrishnan, India and China p. 66. 
Science and the Modern world : p, 238. 

22. 

Apastamha sHtra : 22. 
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It is Brahman realisation that gives meaning to all 
that passes. Without it, it has no significance. All the 
things of the world are for it. . 

In a celebrated dialogue Yajfiavalkya instructs his 
wife in the art of self-realisation and its significance. I’he 
spiritual aspirant Maitreyi when confronted by the separa- 
tion of her husband and the bestowal of his' goods put the 
question, ‘If now, sir, this whole earth filled with wealth 
were mine, would I be immortal thereby ?’ ‘No,’ said Yajha- 
valkya, ‘as the life of the rich, even so would your life be; 
of immortality, however, there is no hope through 
wealth.’ii^ 

Then said. Maitreyi ‘what should I do with that, through 
which I may not be immortal It is after this question 
that Yajnavalkya instructs her. He points out in his dis- 
course that all our love is not merely for the object which 
we say we love ; be it the son, the wdfe or the hus- 
band. I r is the love of the self that makes us love things. 
He concludes ‘verily, not for love of all is all dear, but for 
love of the soul all is dear.’^^® What docs it profit a man, as 
Christ put it, ‘if he gains the whole world and loses his self.’ 
The love of humanity and many things in this world is 
possible because of the love of self. The German Vedantin 
Dr. Deussen towards the end of his tour in India said in 
a gathering . in Bombay . that the gospels quite correctly 
establish as the highest morality ‘love your neighbour as 
yourself.’ But why should I do so since by the order of 
nature I feel pleasure and pain only in myself, not in my 
neighbour. The answer is not in the Bible, but it is in the 
Upanisads, in the great formula tattvamasL You love your 
neighbour as yourself because you are your neighbour. 
The atma is sarvasya atma (it is "the soul of all souls). 

BrjhaJSranyaka : 11,4, 

4, 'j. 

> 4, 5. 
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Advaita metaphysics holds the view that all the bits of 
pleasures we get from our contact \(/^ith the objects 
of the world are due to the Reality behind it which is 
consciousness, bliss and ‘infinitude/ 

Again, Yajfiavalkya instructs his royal pupil the 
philosopher king of India Janaka ‘that on a part of just this 
(Brahman) bliss' other creatures have their _ living/ (etas- 
yaivanandasya anyani bhutani matramupajivanti). He 
adds ‘this is the highest achievement. This is the highest 
world. This is the highest bliss.*^’ It is this that gives mean- 
ing to all that is in the worl<5 of space and time. It is the 
final good and still it is very difficult for unregeneratc men 
to attain it. As the Gitd puts, it, human imagination and 
life being incurably earth-bovmd, is limited to the human. 
As a consequence of it we confuse and overlay our souls 
with thick layers of unreality. Wc continuously live “at the 
plane of unreality. So we do not reach outside the range 
of the worlds of sense and reason. \X^e get nettled into 
the meshes of our reason and passions. We become giddy 
with the power of our wealth and scientific knowledge. 
We declare in the language of the G'ltd T am the Lord of 
all (Igvara) and I enjoy myself.I am prosperous and mighty.’^i® 
This 1 have gained to day; and that longing I will ful- 
fill. This wealth is mine, and that also shall be mine here- 
after. ‘This foe I have slain and others too I shall slayb 
I am rich and of high birth, who is there like 

unto me.’ While hugging such thoughts to his mind thf 
wretched human forgets that the Lord might say ‘Thou 
fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee.’ 

If men continue to live at this level of unreality they 
do not see the light. The sense of unreality increases by 
what it feeds on. Men begin to live the life of the impulses. 

117 Bfljadaranjaka IV, 3, 32. 

“8 Gna XVI. V. 14. 
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Tljey don’t check their impulses, or suprcss their wishes. 
They find no need jto mortify their flesh. They live to the 
full capacity of their nature. They keep their faculties 
at the concert pitch. They live an all round life. Appolo 
gets his due,. Venus also gets her due. This unrege- 
nerate life at the level of unreality has no chance of 
spiritual experience. It is a hopeless quest for them. 
They are never after it. If you tell them that ‘blessed are 
those that hunger after spiritual experience’ they reply, 
we have no appetite for that excellent fare. Lord Kfsna 
refers to them as the lost souls. He says, these unregene- 
rate souls ‘being deluded from birth to birth never attain 
me.’iao The quest is hopeless for these men and it eludes 
their apprehension. ‘Many arc called but few are chosen.’ 
The few must choose themselves. 

The Upanisads and Sankara both insist on a discrimi- 
native wisdom as the cause of philosophic enquiry and hold 
the view that detachment is necessary for it. The Katha 
declares that the path of self realisation is ‘like the sharp 
edge of a razor difficult to cross and hard to tread.’^^i Xt 
warns us to be wide awake and not allow the devil to take 
possession of us. We must be sentinels forever on guard 
against the strategems of the enemy. The devil has a hund- 
red hide-outs from which it will be springing up. Eternal 
vigilance is the price not only of political liberty but of spiri- 
tual realisation. Good life is indispensable to it. If spiri- 
tual realisation is non-derivative and so easy, why do men 
not take to it? It gives them eternal bliss. The answer 
is then men are doped in their fancy happiness. So they 
continue to live at the level of unreality. The awakening 
is necessary. It is obtained by critical enquiry and realised 
by unremitting endeavour. 

w»GW: XVI, V 13, 14, 13. 

}* 9 Gm : XVI. V, 20. 

JTa/lfar: i. III, 14, 

F. 7 
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We have seen so far what religious experience is and 
how it is the ultimate ideal and final good. In the language 
of the Upanisads, realisation frees us from fear and secures 
abhaya (freedom from fear). It ferries us across the ocean 
of sorrow. It gives us santi. Man is created for this 
vision. 

It is men with this experience that are able to reform 
the world. They do not have any longing whatsoever. 
They regard entire world as their home. They have no 
individual good to pursue. ‘Considerations of mine 
and thine weigh only with the little minded; to the large 
hearted the whole world is a single bouse hold.’^^^ They go 
about the universe scattering love on the pavements of the 
universe even though it is unrequited. In the words 
of S. Radhakrishnan these men arc the creative spirits who 
disclose the reality of the spirit at vast interval of time through 
the power of their life and teaching. They have seen God 
face to face and reflect clearly the divine purpose and 
practice it. Their wisdom is enlightenment and their 
knowledge is power. They ‘add to the invisible forces 
of goodness’ in the world. They have ‘stamped infinity’ 
on the thought and the life of the country. 

These seers after their spiritual realisation do not 
remain indifferent to, the human situation and misery. The 
seer is not a mere spectator. The realised soul by his exam- 
ple and activity brings good to mankind. It is of these men 
of spiritual realisation, rapt in intimate union with Brahman, 
the ocean, of infinite bliss and knowledge, the poet said, 
‘their family is for ever sanctified, their mothers blessed. 
They are the peace-makers and the salt of the 

earth.’i»3 


***ayaifa nijah pare veti ganana laghucetasSrh : udaracarttSnaih tu 
vasudhaiva kutumbakam. 

* “• KuUib pavitrarh. janani krtartba, vasundbari punyavati <a tena, 
Apfira saiiivit sukhasigare' smin llnam pare brahma^i yasya ceta^. * 
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Peace or ganti is the main characteristic of realisation. 
If is one ineffable joy. As the Upanisad puts it, fear arises 
only from the existence of a second. 

We have so far examined Whitehead’s celebrated de- 
finition of religion and the advaitin’s concept. We have 
also noted how the description of religious experience is 
integral to advaita metaphysics. Whitehead agrees with 
the advaitin in affirming the importance of the concept of 
peace. He describes it at great length and holds the view that 
it alone completes civilisation. He says ‘ a society is to be 
termed civilised whose members participate in the five 
qualities — Truth, Beauty, Adventure, Art, Peace.’^^s jg peace 
‘ which shall bind together the other four ’qualities, so as 
to exclude from our notion of civilisation the restless ’egotism 
with which they have often in fact been pursued.’^^e ‘Apart 
from -it (peace^,’ Whitehead holds, the pursuit of ‘ Truth, 
Beauty, Adventure, Art ’ can be ruthless, hard, cruel.’ He 

does not equate peace with ‘ tenderness ’ and ‘ love.’ He 
does not think it is impersonal. He says that ‘ imper- 
sonality is too dead a notion and ‘ tenderness ’ too 
narrow.* 

He describes peace as follows, ‘The peace that is here 
meant is not the negative conception of anaesthesia. It is 
a positive feeling which crowns the ‘life and motion’ of the 
soul. It is hard to define and difficult to speak of. It is 
not a hope for the future, nor is it an interest in present 
details. It is a broadening of feeling due to the emetg- 
' ence of some deep metaphysical insight, unverbalised and 
yet momentous in its coordination of values. Its first 
effect is the removal of the stress of acquisitive feeling aris- 
ing from the soul’s preoccupation with itself. Thus peace 


dvitiySd vai bhayam bhavati. 
'** Advtnturts of Ideas : p. 367. 
367. 
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catties with it a surpassing of personality. There is an 
inversion of relative values.’^** 

He continues ‘Its (peace) emotional effect is the subsi- 
dence of turbulence which inhibits. More accurately, it 
preserves the springs of energy, and at the same time masters 
them for the avoidance of paralysing distractions.’^^® 

‘The experience of peace is largely beyond the control 
of purpose. It comes as a gift. The deliberate aim at 
peace very easily passes into its bastard substitute. Anaesthe- 
sia. In pther words, in the place of a quality of ‘life and 
motion’, there is substituted ‘ their destruction. Thus peace 
is the removal of inhibition and not its introduction. It 
results in a wider sweep of conscious interest. It enlarges 
the field of attention”^®® 

Tt is a barrier against narrowness. One of its fruits 
is that passion whose existence Home denied, the love of 
mankind as such.’^®! 

Whitehead further holds the view ‘that there can be no 
real halt of civilisation in the indefinite repetition of a per- 
fected ideal. Staleness sets in. And this fatigue is nothing 
other than the creeping growth of anesthesia, whereby that 
social group is gradually sinking towards nothingness’^®® 

Decay, transition, loss, displacement belong to the 
essence of the creative advance...^®® It keeps vivid the 
sensitiveness to the tragedy; and it sees the tragedy as a 
living agent persuading the world to aim at fineness beyond 
the faded level of surrounding fact. Each tragedy is the 
disclosure of an ideal what might have been, and was not’.^®* 

AdvenfKTts aj Ideas : p. 367. 

“•/Wrfp. 367. 

J^/rfp. 368. 

Adventares of Ideas ; p. 3 68. 

'»*IfoW;p. 368. 
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Whitehead’s description of peace and that of the 
advaitin are similar to some extent. The points of agreement 
are as important as the points, of difference. Peace (santi) 
is the final description of realisation. It is not negative, 
nor an unconscious state of mind. It is plenitude itself. 
It is bliss, knowledge and consciousness. Peace is declared 
to be the absolute requisite of well being. ’ The Gita dec- 
lares ‘he that' has no peace — whence has he happiness.’^®® 
The sense of ^anti born of spiritual realisation makes one 
realise the universal naturp of self. He desires .the good 
of all (sarvabhutahite ratah). 'He has not egoistic feeling, 
he sees every where the universal self. The realisaton 
of peace is the chief characteristic of spiritual experience. 
Sankara regards it as native to the soul, which requires 
only to be unfolded. It is not a gift, not a present from 
above. The man who has realised peace goes above the 
relative distinctions of morality which obtains in the world 
of duality. He is no longer troubled by external standards. 
He is a law unto himself. As Burns observed ‘the little men 
need rules and nothing else, the great men are a law unto 
themselves. He has no conflict. He no longer worries 
in the words of the Upanijads’. Have I done aught that is 
sinful, or neglected aught that is.good.’^®* 

The man of peace has a universal vision. Some enli- 
ghtened Christian missionaries and fanatical theists criticise 
the ethics of the perfection of self-realisation as non-moral 
because it does not admit of the distinction of the good and 
the evil. The state of spiritual perfection is no doubt be- 
yond the region of good and evil. 

But that is not an invitation to practise unethical con- 
duct The man of spiritual life has all his egoistic and acqui- 
sitive feeling burnt away. They are the chief sources of bad 


Cfti : II, 66. 
Ttattirij/a : II, 9. 
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conduct. With them all evil goes. Nothing bad can result 
from him. He has the source of all evil destroyed in hiih. 
He has no separatist feeling which is the basis of all distinc- 
tions and preferences. The strain of choosing the tight 
and wrong and living the right ethical life is confined to 
the world of plurality. The advaitin envisages a stage 
beyond this. Spiritual experience transmutes conduct to 
that stage. After this experience the individual loses 
his self consciousness. He has no T’ness (mamata). It is 
only when we are self conscious that out love to others 
is particularistic and not universal. The love which an 
individual bestows on others is exclusive. At this stage he 
loves with some strain. The law of love is still external 
to him. He has feelings of self-approbation and self-conde- 
mnation. The strain of ethical life is still present before 
him. As a result of spiritual realisation he transcends this 
dual point of view and relative distinctions. The self- 
lessness or the unselfishness of the realised soul is the perfect 
one. The unselfishness of the soul that is conscious of its 
unselfishness is not the highest. It is moral but not spiri- 
tually perfect. We must forget the self-conscious nature 
of the moral agent also to be perfect. The Mahdbhdrata 
puts it well. 

It asks us first to ‘forswear all selfishness and then 
forswear that by which we do.'^^? At this stage law and love 
become one. It is only men with such realisation that 
can say ‘There can be no happiness for any of us, until it 
is won for all ?’ Tf blood is to be shed, let it be ours,’ 
They exhort us to cultivate the quiet courage of dying 
without killing. Thus we see the ethic of self perfection is 
supra moral. 

Mabibbirata : XIl 557-40 

tyaja dharmam adhamam ca, ubhe satyaiifte tyaja 
ubhe satyftdfte tyaktva yena tyajati tat tyaja. 
i** Mahatma Gandhi. ‘For man lives freely only by his readiness 
to die it needs it be at the hands of his brother, never by killing bim’.< 
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, The metaphysical presupposition of Whitehead’s sys- 
tem in responsible for the differences between his concept 
of peace and that of Sankara. Whitehead conceives peace 
in terms of a dynamic process and not a static realisation. 
It is consistent with his conception of reality as a process. 
He holds that ‘there is not the indifinite repetition of a petr 
feet ideal.’ He inveighs against the conception of the ideal 
of static perfection. He holds that there is room for inde- 
finite progress and continuous emergence of novelty. 
‘Decay transition, loss, a’nd displacement belong to the 
essence of creative advance.’ Sankara does not agree 
with such an ideal. The advaitin distinguishes between 
progress and ‘ perfection. The temporal order of events 
is not the fundamental character of reality. Time is not 
an ultimate philosophical category for Sankara as in White- 
head. For Whitehead there is nothing beyond the histori- 
cal process. F.volution for him takes place and develops 
in the historical process through the interactions of several 
factors. The advaitin does not equate progress and per- 
fection, time and eternity. The difference' between them is 
not only a matter of degree. The two are two different 
dimensions. Perfection Hs not completed progress, nor 
eternity mere everlasting time. Progress with its corollary 
is confined according to the advaitin to the phenomenal 
world. Progress belongs to the historical and temporal 
process. The purpose of history and man is not comple- 
tely realised in the historical process and temporal order. 
Perfection refers to the ultimate ideal of man. It is eternal 
and not everlasting. ‘Time is real only as the vehicle of 
values. Values abide and things endure.’ Spinoza follo- 
wing such a line of thought identifies perfection with Rea- 
lity. He said ‘by reality and perfection, I mean one and the 
same thing.’ 

Things change in this world of ours. Progress and 
regress are the characters we ascribe to them in the light 
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of some purposes. Progress as a concept is intelligibe 
only when viewed in the light of purposes. Purposes are 
manifold, and they differ from men to men. The craze 
for the doctrine of progress is characteristic of some of our 
contemporary British philosophers. They in their anxiety 
to be ever on the move have set their gods also on the 
motion. 

As a result of it we have evolving gods. Progress 
and perfection do not belong to the same level of experi- 
ence. Tifne and eternity are ^di&erent levels. Radhakrish- 
nan observes that perfection is not attained within the time 
order or within the limits of the historical process. ‘It is 
victory over time, a triumphant I passage from the histori- 
cal to the super historical.’*®* Perfection, Sankara descri- 
bes as the means by which one ‘arrives at a goal without 
travelling.’*** It is a change of out-look.*** It is in short 
a transcendental state. It has no change or ’progress, 
It is perfection itself. 


Philosophy 1957 p. 264. 
**®‘anadhvag 5 h adhvasu pSwyifpavah'. 
a«i 'aTaeatiteva gatih.’ 



.SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
THE ADVATTA PHILOSOPHY ACCORDING 
TO SURE^WARA* 

^ Veeramani Prasad Upadhyaya 

India has produced many systems of philosophy and 
even one system has been interpreted in several ways so as 
to give rise to numerous schools on the whole. Attempts 
have been made at presenting the fundamental doctrines 
of these systems in English by many European and Indian 
scholars, who with a gift for lucid expressions and admir- 
able command over the language have succeeded in popu- 
larising the real spirit of the general phases of these philo- 
sophical thoughts. The advaita view, as enunciated by 
the illustrious founder of the school, namely, Sankara, has 
been brought out in general and its importance among the 
various systems of Indian Philosophy also has been envi- 
saged and emphasised. But it remains still an unful-filled 
task to set forth the salient features of differences, worked 
out by the subsequent interpretors and followers of Sankara. 
Without the valuable works of his disciples and followers, 
who expounded his thought in various ways, the advaita 
system would not have occupied the important place, which 
it does now. 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction that in the recent 
years a large and increasing improvement has been mani- 
fested in the general taste of the reading public and interes- 
ted scholars for the advaita system of philosophy, which 
is responsible for new expositive works constantly pouring 
out in the field. It is universally admitted that the mass of 
the advaita literature grew rapidly . and enormously in 
the Post-Sankara period as a result of keen competitions 

* This is a portion from the D. Litt. Thesis of the author on 
^te^watal 

F. 8 
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going on between different schools of Vedanta and of 
controversies tenaciously carried on by their staunch adhc- 
rants by way of charges and countcr-chafgcs. It is no doubt 
a fact that for 'those, chiefly interested in philosophical thou- 
ghts, argumentation or wordy warfare has no great value 
and what is of supreme importance is the principal tenets 
of the system. ' Nevertheless, the enormous works of the 
Post-^ahkara period, belonging to the said kind of 
literature, cannot be ignored; since in them arc embedded 
the developments and the interesting interpretations of 
the underlying principles of" the advaita system. Sundry 
minor metaphysical controversies, which once intensely 
agitated the keenest intellects, may now possess only a 
historical interest for the superficial readers. But to bring 
the individual doctrines and differences of views, wrapped 
up in them, into proper light is tlic need of the day, as the 
general tenets and broad outlook of the advaita sysytem 
have already been brought out and lucidly presented in 
English by eminent scholars. So what wc more particu- 
larly need at present is an authorwisc specialisation in the 
works of the prominent Post-^aukara Advaitins. An 
attempt in this direction, that is, at the presentation 
of the philosophy of advaita with special reference to 
any one or more of the Post-^aiikara adyaitins has been 
already started by Dr. Asutosh Sastri and Dr., T.M.P. 
Mahadevan. 

The above-named writers, however, have made an 
exposition of the advaita doctrines as developed and ex- 
pounded by writers of much later period among Post-Sahkara 
advaitins. But nothing critically valuable has been done 
so far about the immediate successors of Sankara, who are 
traditionally accepted to be his direct disciples and expo- 
nents of different schools of interpretations obtaining in the 
reajm of advaitism. There is a yawning gulf -between 
Sankara and hit direct disciples on the one band and the 
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great names in the history of advaita, such as Vidyaranya/ 
Madhusudana Sar-aswati,® Citsukhacarya^ and others. So 
an exposition of the advaita philosophy as understood and 
interpreted by Sankara’s direct successors 'remains an un- 
explored field. Of all his direct disciples, traditionally 
admitted to be so, Suresvara figures as the naost prominent, 
and he has also. left behind a number of works, which, furni- 


^ llis works arc : — 

(i) (a) (3) 

(4) (5) (6) 

(7) ^^qETf 3 q<ffq 4 ;r, (8) tfTr^t^rqf^^^r, (9)^r^CNtq" 
f 3 q<tPrar, (10) and (ii) 

-s 

” works arc : — 

• f^FclNrl, (2) (3) 

(4) (5) (6) and 

(7) 

3 (<2) A. IV, V. 62. 

(b) Jrarw?fl 9 f 3 — P- p. V. (views quoted without directly 
referring to his name). 

(<•) — ^N. M.~P. 353 and P. 357. 

(t/) — I- S. — P. 255. and pp. 574—75. 

(e) — Kalpataru — P. 921. 

(/) T. P.— Ps. 9, 112, 346, 548, 381 and 383. 

(^) P. S. — Ps. 31, 75, 114 and 205 Paheada^i 

VIII-12. 

(h) — S. C,—Ps. 407, 418, 473, 374 and 89 (without 

referring to his name), 

(/■) A. S.— Ps. 469, 483, 493, 513, 338, 696 and 

885; S. B. — Ps. 220, 222, 255, 340 and 350 etc. , V. K, — 
Ps. 12, 17, 25, 26, 27, 60, and 84, 

(y) — Laghu-candrika-comm. on A, S., P, 483; N. R. — 

Ps., 221, 223, 259, 272, 273 nnd 343. 

{k) ^nTfa: 3 — (unpublished) and otliibrs. 
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shing sufficient data, provide enough scope for us to recons- 
truct a complete system of the philosophy in the light of 
his most substantial and valuable contributions to the 
advaita school. No doubt many of the special features 
of his views got almost shrouded in the subsequent 
over- whelming growth of the advaita literature, still 
his importance remains unquestionable when one takes 
into account the great progress effected by him in the 
advaita system through his marvellous interpretations 
and original contributions as the first exponent of the 
Abhasa theory. Although much of what may be treated 
as his original contributions may strike now as something 
not new and unfamiliar and mostly as common views of the 
advaitins by reason of their having been actually incor- 
porated and frequently quoted in later works, yet it is 
an endeavour worth undertaking to examine critically 
all the works of SureSvara and delineate the important 
aspects of the advaita philosophy as revealed through 
them by way of an exposition of the advaita system. 
This attempt will not only save the trouble of scholars, 
unavoidably entailed in wading through Suresvara’s 
voluminous works in order to deduce his original views 
and contributions to the advaita system but will also 
secure an easy access to the secrets of the system, which 
have been here and there remarkably disclosed tjy Surc^vara 
in the course of his convincing and intelligent interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

Sure^vara occupies a very important place among 
those followers of 5ankara,who successfully tried to defend 
his system from the attacks of his opponents and expound 
the fundamental doctrines thereof in a very impressive and 
marvellous manner. His importance can be known “by 
the fact that he is looked upon with great reverence by all 
the reputed adyaitins of the Post-^ahkara] peribd such 
as Madhusudana Saraswati Citsukhacarya, Vtcaspati and 
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o^ers, who themselves are regarded as master minds in 
advaita philosophy. The very fact that these writers quote 
him in their important works clearly establishes both the 
priority of Suresvaracarya as well as the authoritativeness 
of his works. 

Suresvaracarya is recognised as one of the original 
writers of advaita philosophy. He represents a special 
line of thought which is known as ‘Abhasa-Vada’ followed 
by him in interpreting the essential doctrines of advaitism. 

That Sure^vara considered it to be his chief' task to 

• 

interpret, amplify and vindicate the thoughts of his 
Divine Master, Sankara, is evident from his own verses.* 
When we call' Sure^vara an original writer in the field 
of advaitic literature, we do not forget that he merely 
claims to interpret in his own way the thoughts of 
his predecessors in advaita philosophy. If one denies 
originality to Sure^vara on the score that he is a mere 
interpreter, he will have to deny the same even to 
Sankara, for he too claims to formulate and represent 
systematically the Advaitic thoughts to be found in the 
Hpanisads, the Gltd and the Brahma-sutras No Hindu 
philosopher would venture to come at the sacrilege of 
presenting some truths as absolutely new and original, 
since every one necessarily traces his thoughts to the 
Vedas or Upanisadic passages and claims only to expose 
the valuable instructions and doctrines contained therein 
•by interpreting them in a manner, suitable to his desired 
conclusions. 

Suresvara is a voluminous writer and is credited with 
having left behind a large number of works, some of which 
are not available to us such as L.agbuvdrtika and Vdrtikasdra 
ete. His important works, which are available and have 


*B. B. V. — pp. 2072-7}, vv. 2}-2} ; Sambandha-Vartika-P* I., 
V. 2 ; N. S.— A. I., P. 8, V. } ; A. IV, pp. 20}-} ; vv. 76-77 and 74. 
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formed the basic documents of the present thesis are t}ie 
following: — 

( 1 ) Brhadaratiyakopanisad-bha sya- vdriika, 

(2) Taittiriyopani sad-bhdsya-vdrtika , 

(3) Idcmctkaramvdrtika^ 

(4) Vakstnamurti-stotra-vdrtikM Called 'MdnasoUdsn 

and 

(5) Naisk.armycJ-sjddbi. 

As the Brhaddranyakopa)nsad-bhd.ya-vdrtik(! the most 
prominent of all his works,, is exceedingly voluminous 
and almost unmanageable, the present writer had to 
devote several years to the proper study and assimilation of 
the work. The main consideration, constantly looming 
large before his eyes in writing the present thesis, has 
been to elucidate and amplify the Abhasa-vada, which is 
regarded as the original contribution of SurcSvaracarya 
and has not been analysed and explicated as yet by any 
modern writer on the advaita system. 

The present writer also proposes to make an apology 
here that in weaving together the subtle threads of Sureg- 
vara’s views, lying scattered here and there in his works, 
he had sometimes to develop them in such a manner as 
might lead one to mis-undetstand what is mere exposition 
to be pure supplementation. But it may be pledged 
with the fullest conviction that nothing more than what 
could be actuall3’^ and exactly gleaned from the thorough 
perusal of his entire works has been put forth as Sure^vara’s 
views and original cojitributions throughout the whole of 
the thesis. The above-noted fact has also stpod in the way 
of the proper documentation of the thesis, for mostly cita- 
tions either prove too copious to be incorporated in the 
foot-notes or do not exactly bring out the intended conclu- 
sion, if wrested away from the whole work and studied sepa- 
rately as isolated and independent extracts. To quot^ 
is to disenember and the dismembered extracts mostly 
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do not serve the intended purpose. This much however, 
can be, undoubtedly assured that the thesis is the net result 
and logical outcome of repeated studies and thorough 
assimilation of all the available works' of Suregvara, 
studied closely and analysed synthetically in such a way 
as to give rise to a consistent system of philosophical 
thoughts. 

As regards the topics of the thesis, it may be remarked 
that the thesis contains almost all the elaborate explana- 
tions and new ideas, that rnay be culled from Su-tesvara’s 
works as his original and ’ valuable contributions to 
the ad\'aita system. The SMhdnta-'Le^a-sangraha points 
out the following as the outstanding original views of 
SurcSv.ira ; — 

(1) ’rhe theory of Pratisahkhya-Vidhi about ^>ra- 

vana. 

(2) The theory of about the 

interpretation of Mahavakyas. 

(3) neither Pratibimba nor Avacchinna. 

(4) The theory that Karma is necessary’^ for Vividisa. 

(5) The theory that all, belonging to the Dvija class, 

are entitled to Sannyasa and Brahma-vidya. 

(6) The Upanisadic texts arc the Karana of Brahma- 

realisation. 

To the above may be added the following: — 

(1) The theory of Sattaikya. 

(2) The theory of Abhasa (establishing that all, other 

than the one Absolute Reality, Brahman, arc 

explainable in the terms of Abhasa). 

(3) ’‘Atmatmavatva” is the relation of Avidya and 

the universe to Brahman. 

(4) 'rhe theory that Avidya is one and undivided, 

though functionally diverse. 
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(5) The essential non-difference of Saksi, Antaryamin 

and I$vara. 

(6) The different stages of the process of Cosmo- 

g'efiesis. 

(7) The cognition subsequent to Susupti is a conti- 

nuous experience and not a memory. 

(8) The gradual stages of the path of perfection. 

(9) The inscrutable and unlimited power of the word. . 

(10) Acceptance of “Jahat” Laksana in the process 
• of Akhandartha-bodha about Brahman. 

(11) The process of Akhandartha-bodha. 

(12) Avidya-nivrtti and Sansara-nivrtti are nothing 

but Brahman (on the general- principle that 
an appearance is nothing but Reality unrealised 
and wrongly realised and the sublation thereof 
is nothing but Reality realised). 

etc. etc. 

Lastly, the present writer craves pardon for purposely 
refraining from the treatment of historical problems 
such as Mandana-Suresvara equation etc., as they fall out- 
side the scope of the present thesis, which is mainly con- 
cerned only with the doctrinal side of the advaita philo- 
sophy as expounded by Suresvara. 'fhis much, however, 
may be unhesitatingly remarked and succinctly stated for the 
satisfation of readers that a perusal of the entire works of 
Suregvara gives an indubious impression of Mandana and 
Suresvara being two distinct and prominent personalities in 
the field of the advaita literature, of the former being a 
somewhat predecessor to Sankara and differing from hirn 
in views on many a topics of the advaita Vedanta and of 
the latter being his contemporary and disciple and a staunch 
follower and supporter of his views. With these preliminary 
remarks it is proposed now to give below some of the out- 
sti^nding features of Advaitism as interpreted by Suregvara, 

(To be continued 
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( ALATAsANTI ) 

{Continued from Vo! . V. Pt. 4 p. 578) 

XU. To know Dharmcidhdtu in its purity is to Jknow all 

I 

n \\6s\\ 

Translation— {^ 4 ) These are thus the four points by 
attachment to which the Bhagavan (Dharmadhatu) is always 
obscured. He by whom the Bhagayan is seen untouched 
by these, sees all. 

Awakening of Faith, p. 58—“ As soon as you understand 
that when the totality of existence is spoken of, or thought 
of, there is neither that which speaks nor that which is spoker 
of, there is neither that which thinks nor that which is 
thought of, then you conform to Bhutatathata ; and when 
your smriti (subjectivity) is thus completely obliterated, it 
is said to have the insight.” 

Ibid. p. 126 — “All so-called illusory phenomena are 
in truth from the beginning what they are ; and their essence 
is nothing but the one soul (or Mind). Though ignorant 
minds that cling to illusory objects cannot understand that 
all things are in their nature the highest reality (Paramartha), 
all Buddha-Tathagatas being free from clinging (or parti- 
cularising) are able to have an insight .into the true nature of 
things. And by virtue of their great wisdom they illuminate 
all distinctions between the defiled and the pure ; through 
their immeasurable and inexhaustible sources of expediency 
‘(upayakausalya), which Is good and excellent, thej- benefit 
F. 9 6j 
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and gladden all beings according to the latters’ variotis 
necessities and capabilities. Therefore, the mind that is 
saturated with subjectivity is annihilated, while all things 
are understood and omniscience ( sarvakarajnana) is 
attained.” 

Ibid. p. 83— “We understand by the annihilation, not 
that of the Mind itself, but of its modes ( only).” 

Exposition; — 

(’84) From the above it will be amply clear how every 
form of discrimination is wrong from the stand-point of 
perfect knowledge. It is simply owing to our attachment 
to the false notions of discrimination about existence 
and non-existence that the true universal aspect of 
Dharmadhitu is obscured and ir its place we see, or, 
rather, think that we see, the mirage of the world of discri- 
minated particulars where our knowledge is necessarily 
limited. If ever, by strenuous spiritual effort, any one succ- 
eeds in dispelling the veil of discrimination and viewing the 
Dharmadhatu in its purity, then only his knowdedge becomes 
unlimited and he knows what the entire world truly is, that 
it is the universal Dharmadhatu, where there is no idea of 
existence and non-existence , being or non-being oneness 
or bothness, eternality or annihilation. 

srr=JT i 

fipTRT: 

Translation — (85) When he has attained universal omni- 
science, the non-dual state of Brahmahood, which has no 
beginning, middle or end, for what will he strive after this ? 

Lankdvatdra Sutra, LXIK— “The (Mind as) noriQ, is 
the abode of self-nature which has nothing to do with a 
wbtid of causation ; of this norm which is perfect existence 
and the highest Brahma, I speak,” 
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Exposition 

• 

(85) Therefore Dharmadhatu is the true jfieya (know- 
able). Know it and you know all, and knowing all there 
is no more craving for knowledge. Thh ‘omniscience is 
Brahmahood which is eternal and devoid of all touch with 
duality, for it is the true existence while duality is non- 
existent. 

fanrniTr srrfw 

cTP: sr#T5Rr?^4 fwH 5r*r ?rwcT ii<i^ 11 

• • 

Translation — (86) This humility (i.e., absence of stri- 
ving) on the part of wise men is said to be (their) natural 
tranquility i^Sama), and their discipline on account of the 
disciplining of (their) nature. Thus should a wise man 
attain tranquility. 

XIIL Buddha's teaching— Jnlna, Jneja and Vij'neya 
[a) Jhdna is of there kinds, of which fndna itself is transcen- 
dental 

irrff t# ^ 11 

Translation — The Buddhas have always taught 
(literally, declared) jfiana (knowledge), jfieya (object of 
jfiflna or knowledge) and vijfieya (object of vijSSna or pa- 
rticularising knowledge). (Jfiana of) the duality with object 
.and with perception is csdled super-worldly. (TfiSna) self 
without object and without perception is called transcen- 
deattal. 

Lankdvatara Sstra, LXFT— ‘There are three kinds of 
Jhana— -worldly, supcr-woridly and transcendental. Worlifly 
knowledge belongs to the philosophers and to the ignorant 
and simpk-minded who are attached to the dnaUstk 
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view of being and non-being. Super-worldly knowledge 
belongs to all the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas who afe 
attached to the notion of individuality' and generality. 
Transcendental knowledge which is free from the dualism 
of being and non-being, belongs to the Bddhisattvas and 
takes its rise when they thoroughly examine things of 
imagelessness, see into the state of no-birth and no-annihila- 
tion and realise egolessness at the stage of Tathagatahood.” 

Ibid. LXXI — “ When (we know that) there is kno- 
wledge gained independent of any supporting object, what- 
ever statements we make about it arc no more than thought- 
constructions.” 

Exposition: — 

(86) When you have attained perfect knowledge and 
known Dharmadhatu and there is nothing else for you to 
know, your worldly nature of strife and restlessness has 
been subdued and perfect quiescence or peace has become 
your nature. It is towards this haven of peace that all wise 
men who are tired of the world wistfully turn their steps 
“to abide in the joy of existence” as the Buddha said. 
[JLankdvatara Sutra, LXXXIX.) 

(87-88) Speaking of omniscience, we naturally come 
to the consideration of knowledge in general. These types 
of knowledge can be spoken of in respect of the three as- 
pects in which things appear to ignorant and wise people, 
namely, knowledge of things which are Parikalpita or pure-- 
ly imaginary, knowledge of things which are Paratantra 
or mutually dependent, and knowledge of things consi- 
dered as Parinifpanna or Paramdrtha, the ultimate reality. 
Knowledge thus differentiated in accordance with the three 
svabhavas or natutes of things can again be differentiaued 
ip accordance with worldly, super- worldly and trans- 
cendental vision when we have come to deal particularly 
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with transcendental knowledge. Worldly knowledge is 
knowledge in which the reality of the world as well as the 
reality of the perception of the world are both cognised as 
true. It is the knowledge of the ignorant masses and 
dualistic philosophers. Super-worldly knowledge is know- 
ledge in which the reality of the world is not cognised but 
the reality of the perception of the world is cognised 
as true. It is the knowledge of those who are a good 
deal advanced in the path of spirituality. They feel that 
the world is unsubstantial ^s it appears to theii; sight, 
but they cannot give denial • to their perception of it. 
This means that they are not as yet thoroughly re- 
conciled with the truth of the absolute non-birth of 
the world. Their minds still hover about the charact- 
eristic marks of individuality and generality by which, 
they think, things produce effects on their percep- 
tion. Although they have to a large extent quieted the 
mental tribulations which are inseparable from the percep- 
tion of duality as absolutely true,they have not yet attained 
that perfect peace which nothing but a thorough realisation 
of non-birth can bring. So the Buddha says, “ With them 
there is something effect-producing, and in this attainment 
of perfect tranquilisation, there is a trace (of dualism) 
of grasped and grasping. Therefore, they do not attain 
perfect tranquilisation in every minute of their mental 

lives They cannot attain to (the clear conviction of) 

an undifferentiated state of all things and the cessation of 
fall) multiplicities” {La/ikdpatara S/ifra, LXXX). 

. Transcendental knowledge is knowedge in which 
neither the reality of the world nor the reality of the per- 
ception of the world is cognised as true. It is the thorough 
realisation of the thorough non-birth of the world and 
an "absolute denial to the discrimination of subject and 
object. Here there is attainment of perfect peace without 
tlje least shade of mental perturbation. ‘‘The BodhisattVa- 
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Mahasattvas,” says the Buddha, “ giving up the view of 
self-natute as subsisting in all things, atta.in perfect tranqui- 
lisation in every minute of their mental lives” {L. Siitra 
LXXX). Transcendental knowledge, which is knowledge 
of the Paramirtha svabhava of all things, alone deserves the 
name of knowledge or Jfiana, worldly and super- worldly 
knowledge which is knowledge of the Parihalpita and 
Paratantra svabhavas being truly but another name of want 
of knowledge. 

This division of knowledge as well as the division into 
three svabhavas was made by the Buddha. 

In consequence of transcendental knowledge Dharma- 
dhatu is known which alone has been called the jfieya 
because nothing else deserves this name. The knowables 
of the other two forms of knowledge have been called 
vijfieya or objects of vijfiana, i.e. particularising knowle- 
dge, with which the earth-bound jiva is mainly concerned. 
The Dharmadhatu is not a knowable in the ordinary sense 
of the term, and transcendental knowledge also is not 
knowledge in the ordinary sense, for the latter is unattain- 
able, as will be explained in the last verse and the former 
is revealed when it is revealed. The jfieya also is indirec- 
tly a vijfieya, otherwise how could such a jiva be taught 
to have any idea of it ? 

Adored be the Buddha from whom we have learnt 
about all these, namely, jfiana, )fieya and vijfieya. 

^ i 


* A better reading Will be jtr Sankara has taken 

with iff 4“ instead of with and hence the above r:aRling 
alt'iough this reading does not at all preclude firfspff from beii^ 
taken with STT# I 
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Translation — (89) When jfiana in its three aspects and 
the jfieya (Dharmadhatu, the ultimate reality) itself are known 
in succession, universal f)mniscienc:c certainly comes to the 
high-minded person. 

haAkdvatdra Siitr a, LXXX/ 7 /— “The hveDharmas are 
name, form, discrimination, right knowledge and suchness 
Tathata). (When these are thoroughly comprehended) by 
the Yogins, they enter into the course of Tathagata’s inner 
realisation, where they arc kept away from such views as 
eternalism and nihilism, realispi and negativism, and where 
they are face to face with the abode of happiness belonging 
to the present existence as well as to the samapatti* (tran- 
quilisation).” 

Exposition: — 

(89) When by a thorough examination and under- 
standing of worldly and super-worldly knowledge a person 
has attained transcendental knowledge and thereby realised 
Dharmadhatu itself, then that person of high understanding 
has known everything. He is omniscient, as has been said 
before, for to him the Faratantra and the Parikalpita world 
has become suchness (Sagathakam 529). 

{b) Yifbeja is of four kinds, of which three are perceptible 
and one, jHeya, is beyond perception. 

Translation — (90) According to the Agrayana (the 
Advanced Vehicle, the MahaySna) the vijneyas (objects of 

f “ SamSpatti ” should rather be translated as ci|uability, while 
tranquil sation should stand for §amdputi. , Sana hat the sente of 
saneness whil ; ^anoa tluit of tranquilit7. 

is » better reading than ainn' for the ulti- 

mate reality is everywhere called jtSeya, in these verses. N ^ differ- 
eace of meaning it causiid by the dJlf-rence of reading. 
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vijfiana) are the heyas (^what one wants to get rid ot, yiz, 
>irth, disease, death and so forth), the, -jheya (the ultimate 
reality, Dharmadhatu), the apyas (whit one wants to acquire, 
;hat is, worldly'objects of enjoyment) and the pakyas (what 
one wants to subdue, that is, greed, anger and folly). Of 
these, barring .the jficya, perception is known to obtain in 
the case of the other three. 

La^kdva/Jra Sutra, LXXIII — “The Blessed One said : ' 
What is meant by a worldly object of enjoyment, Mahamati ? 
It means that which can be touched, attracted by, wiped off 
handled and tasted : it is that which makes one get attached 
to an external world, enter into a dualism on account of 
a wrong view, and appear again in the Skandhas, where, 
owing to the procreative force of desire, there arise all kinds 
of disaster such as birth, age, disease, death, sorrow, lamenta- 
tion, pain, despair and so forth.” 

Ihid, LXVJII — “Further, Mahamati, there are three 
attachments deep-seated in the minds of the ignorant and 
simple-minded. They are greed, anger and folly ; and thus 
there is desire which is procreative and is accompanied by 
joy and greed ; closely attached to this there takes place a 

succession of births in the (five) paths 

When one is cut off from this attachment, no signs will be 
seen indicative of attachment or non-attachment.” 

Exposition; — 

I 

(90) Before dealing with vijfieyas we should return 
to verses 45, 47 and 48 where it has been said that when 
vijfiana which is naturally and eternally non-dual, image- 
less and calm is set in motion by attachment (verse 55), 
(it appears as subje.t and object, the defiled vijfiana wl\|ch) 
perceives the world and the world which it perceives vijfiana 
itself is the ultimate reality while the defiled vijfiana which 
is its image is the worldly ego before whom appears ihe 
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world of multiplicities. The jfieya Dharmadhatu also is, 
as we have seen above, indirectly an object of its percep- 
tion. Hence the "defiled vijfiana has within its range of 
perception directly the world and indirectly the jfieya 
which transcends the world. Being a false light, the false 
world is directly the object of its perception, but being at 
the same time a light it can have a remote idca of the true 
light, otherwise there would be no emancipation for it 
and the teachings of the Buddhas would be useless. About 
the defiled vijfiana, in coiitradistinction with pjire jfiana, 
the Buddha said, ‘‘Vijnana iS subject to birth and destruc- 
tion and Jnana is not subject to birth and destruction. 
Further, Mahamati, vijnana falls into (the dualism of) 
form and no-form, being and non-being, and is charac- 
terised with multiplicity: but Jnana is marked with the 
transcendence of (the dualism of) form and no-form. Fur- 
ther, Mahamati, vijnana is characterised with accumulation 

and Jnana with non-accumulation Further, Mahamati, 

Jnana is devoid of attachment; vijnana attaches itself to 
the multitudinousness of objects. Again, vijnana is pro- 
duced from the concordance of triple combination; Jnana, 
in its self-nature, has nothing to do with combination or 
concordance” (JL. Sutra, L,XVI). Therefore Gaudapada 
says that according to the Agrayana, the Advanced Vehicle, 
which is another name for the Mahayana, the Great Vehicle, 
there are four kinds of vijfianas or objects of vijfiana, 
comprising everything that comes within the purview of 
human intelligence. They are, firstly, the heyas or whatever 
a man wants to be free from, birth, disease, death, grief 
and so forth; secondly, the jneya, the ultimate reality of 
perfect peace; thirdly, the dpyas or the objects of worldly 
^joyment which he runs after to acquire; and, fourthly, 
the pakjas or the evils of greed, anger and folly which he 
wants to 'subdue because he feels that they destroy his 
•happiness. Of these, the heyas, dpyas ^idipdkyas are objects 
F. 10 • • 
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of his direct perception. The jtieya is, by virtue of its vety 
nature, beyond the scope of the defiled, vij Sana’s direct 
perception — it is the soul of the defiled vijfiana which can 
be sublimed into its essence, but can never realise it as an 
object existing separately from it. (For the Buddha’s say- 
ings about the heyas, dpyas and pakyas see quotations below 
the translation of this verse.) 

Here ends the proof of the proposition enunciated at 
the beginning. In the conclusion which follows the pro- 
position is re-stated with amplifications in accordance with 
the facts which have come oul in the course of the Proof. 

Conclusion 

^c) ]neya G. Paramdrtha Aryyajvdna Mabdfunyaid 
— Emptiness in its highest sense of ultimate reality realisable 
by noble wisdom (the great void of noble wisdom Which 
is the highest reality.) 

ST srT*TTr# ^ 11'^? II 

Translation — (91) All the Dharmas, which are begin- 
ningless (that is, unborn), arc, in their nature, like unto 
space, (aspects of) the jtieya. No multiplicity exists in them 
anywhere in the least. 

La^kdvatdra Sutra XXVII — “Again, Mahamati, what 
is meant by the emptiness in its highest sense of ultimate 
reality realisable by noble wisdom ? It is that in the atta- 
inment of an inner realisation by means of noble wisdom 
there is no trace of habit-energy generated by all the errone- 
ous conceptions (of beginningless past). Thus one speaks 
of the highest emptiness of ultimate reality realisable by 
noble wisdom.” 

Awakening of Faith, pp. 58-59 — “There is a two-fold 
aspect in Suchness if viewed from the point of its explica- 
bil%. The first is trueness as negative (^unyati), in th$ 
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sense that it is completely set apart t'rom the attributes of 
all things unreal, that it is the real reality. The second is 
trueness as affirmative (aSunyata), in the sense that it con- 
tains infinite merits, that it is self-existent.” ‘ 

Awakening of Faiths pp. 5.3-54 — “The quintessence of 
the Mahayana as Bhutatathata ([Suchness) exists in all things, 
remains unchanged in the pure as well as in the defiled, is 
always one and the same (samata), and is void of distinc- 
tion.” 

• t 

Ibidp.iz 6 — “All things are in their nature the highest 
reality.” 

Ihid. p. 5(3 — ^“All things, on account of our confused 
smriti (subjectivity), appear under the forms of individua- 
tion. If we could overcome our confused smriti, the signs 
of individuation would idisappear, and there would be no 
trace of a world of (individual and isolated) objects.” 

Lankdvatdra Siitra. ]LV~“To the Yogins there is 
one reality which reveals itself as multiplicity, and yet 
there is no multiplicity in it.” 

Ibid, SagathakMtn 201 — “When there is false imagina- 
tion there is multitudinousness of objects, which is discri- 
minated under the aspect of relativity.” ' 

Ibid, Sagathakam too — “Mind is by nature pure, mem- 
ory (smriti, habit-energy) has no existence in (Mind which 
is like) the sky.” 

Conclusion 

•Exposition: — 

(91) The points which the proof has mainly establi- 
shed are: — (i) The birth of the world cannot be explained 
by, either emanation or causation. Therefore, the world 
is unborn (2) The apparent existence of worldly things is 
relative and false, for they are mutually dependent. 3) 
The subject or perceiver who perceives the world is^ himself 
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false for the same reason. (4) The ultimate reality is never 
born either as the subject or as the object. (5) The chara- 
cteristic marks of subject and object are false. (^6) The 
world of subject and object is like an inscrutable image. 
The ultimate reality is iniageless. ^7) The world as it 
is perceived is. neither eternal nor nihil. (8) Attachment 
is the cause of the appearance of the world-:image, that is, 
the Maya-like presentation of the world. (9) The world , 
is what is seen of the Reality itself through the veil of atta- 
chment-^ — the term Avarana is to be understood in this 
sense. (10) This attachment also is non-existent as it de- 
pends on the world which is non-existent, (i 1) Thus one 
attains right knowledge, while the knowledge which knows 
the world of multiplicity is false knowledge. (12) Right 
knowledge consists in knowing the world as an unborn 
vision and knowing also the Ultimate Reality which is 
viewed as the world. ( 15 ) This Ultimate Reality is called vij- 
fiana orCitta as it is the Light, and Dharmadhatu or Tathata 
(Bhutatathata) as it is the existence which appears as the 
false existence of the world. (14) Eternal enlightenment 
is its character. It is knowledge itself as it is the Light. 

(15) No question of existence or non-existence in the worldly 
sense arises about it. For, it is existence itself and Light 
itself apart from any touch of objectivity or subjectivity. 

(16) Knowing it one knows all, for it is ail, and thus one 
attains perfect peace. (.17) It is known when by the reali- 
sation of the absolute non-birth of the world, the veil of 
attachment is removed and its self -light is revealed as 
transcendental knowledge. 

By the establishment of these points the proposition 
is proved beyond all doubt that all the Dharmas — Form, 
Name, Discrimination, Suchness and Perfect knowledge — 
are in their true nature, nothing but the universal Dharma- 
dfcatu, the jfieya, and eternal and tranquil and homo- 
geneoqs like unto space; so that there is absolutely no muhi- 
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plicity in them. The Buddha says, “To the Yogins there 
is one reality which reveals itself as multiplicity and yet 
there is no multiplicity in it.” (L. SHtra^ LV). 

Thus is established Paramdrtha Aryyajfiana MahaSu- 

nyata Emptiness in its highest sense of ultimate reality 

realisable by noble wisdom or the great. void of noble 
wisdom which, is the highest reality. It is called Maha- 
gunyata because there is a twofold aspect in it, namely, 
the aspect of ^unyata or emptiness and the aspect of self- 
existence. 

anf^sr: JTfm i 

q## 

Translation — (^92) ^As aspects of the jfieya) all the 
Dharmas are, in their very nature, enlightened ones from the 
begirfning and certainties. He who attains tjfiana) ksanti 
^that is, rest or fulfilment or perfection of knowledge) in 
this way is destined for immortality. 

Awakening of Faith pp. 61-62 — “Enlightenment is 

the highest quality of the Mind as it is free from 

all (limiting) attributes of smriti, it is like unto space 
(akasa), penetrating everywhere, as the unity of all 
(Dharmadhatu)” 

Lankdvatdra Siitra, LXXXIX — “These Tathagatas 
are abiding in the joy of existence as it is, as they 
reached the truth of intuitive knowledge by means of 
Jnanakshanti.” 

. Ibid, LXXVII — “No-birth and no 'annihilation, this 
I call Nirvana. By Nirvana, Mahamati, is meant the look- 
ing into the abode of reality as it really is in itself; and when 
along with the turning back of the entire system of men- 
tation (cittacaitta — kalapa), there is the attainment of self- 
realisation by means of noble wisdom, which belongs to the 
JTathagatas, I call it Nirvana.” 
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Exposition; — 

(9z) Being, in their true nature, the jfieya all the 
Dharmas are eternally enlightened and one with the Rea- 
lity. By attaining this perfection of knowledge one be- 
comes immortal, for birth and death have no longer any 
meaning for such a wise man. In the Latikdvatdra the Buddha 
actually uses the term ksdnti to indicate, perfection of 
knowledge. 

srrfir^rRTT ?rT: i 

^nrf: ?r»TTbinfrr arw frrnr ii 

Translation — (93) cf. 80. All the Dharmas, are in their 
very nature, quiescent from the beginning, unborn, bliss- 
ful, the same {sama equable), undifferentiated. (This) unborn 
sdmya (sameness) is infinite (universal, boundless). ^ 

'Laftkdvatdra SUtra, LXXXV — “When all things, 
external or internal, are examined with intelligence, Maha- 
mati, knowing and known are found to be quiescent. 
But when it is not recognised that all things rise from the 
discrimination of the Mind itself, discrimination asserts 
itself. When this is understood, discrimination ceases.” 

Ibid, XXXIII — “The highest reality is an exalted 
state of bliss.” 

Ibid, Sagathakam 417 — “The two-fold egolessness 
the Citta, Manas and Manovijnana, the five Dharmas, the 
(three) Svabhavas — they do not belong to my essence.” 

Awakening of Faith, pp. 56-57 — “Therefore all things 
in their fundamental nature are not namable or explicable. 
They cannot be expressed in any form of language. They 
are without the range of apperception. (They are univer- 
sal). They things in their fundamental nature) hav©»no 
signs of distinction. (They are not particulars). They 
' possess absolute samata (sameness). (They are universals.) 
They are subject neither to transformation nor to destruc- 
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tiqn. They are nothing but the one soul (atma), for which 
Bhutatathata ^Suchness) is another designation.” 

Sutra LXXXIX — “'Phcrc is an eternal- 
ly abiding reality ^which is to he understood) according 
to the hidden meaning because it is something that has 
neither antecedents nor consequents.” 

Exposition: — 

(95) Thus all the Dharmas are, in their true nature, 
eternally quiescent (^sce verse 86), unborn, blissful, the same 
(sama) and undifferentiated, and this unborn or eternal 
sameness is universal or infinite. It is not that they were 
different before and have attained this sameness subsequ- 
ently by any process, but they are eternally the same. 

The highest reality is thus Light, Existence and Bliss. 

3r? 5 # 1 

?r If ^ ^TTg^ll’sH II 

Translation — (94) Infinitude, however, does not exist 
for those who always move in the midst of distinction. 
The ignorant and simple-minded are inclined to making 
distinctions and are, therefore, considered poor. 

Lafikwatdra Sutra, XXIV — “The ignorant, owing 
fto their erroneous discrimination, imagine here the multi- 
plicity of phenomena; the wise, however, do not.” 

Translation — (95) They forsooth are the great men 
possessed of jfiana in the world who, however, are well 

«♦ '‘<Tar^T55T:” 's most probably the correct reading here and not 
4«ni5^5T.', for it is the term which corresponds to the term lT®qsq’^3j!Tr: 
by which the LaOkSvatSra SuSra everywhere designates the ignorant 
masses. Moreover would make a tautology. 
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established in the unborn sdmya. But the world does 
not comprehend it. 

Awakaning oj toith. p. 8o — “The significance of the 
Doctrine is so extremely deep and unfathomable that it 
can be fully comprehended by Buddhas and no others.” 

XIV — Transcendental Jndna of the Buddha 

Translation — (96) (This) jfiana in the unborn Dhar- 
mas is considered to be unborn and unattained. As jfiana 
is not attainable, it is declared touchless. 

Latikdvatdra Sutra LXVI — “Again, Mahamati, Jna- 
na is characterised with unattainability; it is the inner 
state of self-realisation by noble wisdom, and as it neither 
enters nor goes out, it is like the moon in water.” * 

Ibid, LXXXII — “With the Tathagatas it is an intui- 
tive experience as if it were an Amalaka fruit held in the 
palm of the hand.” 

Ibid, LXVI — “Mahamati, Jnana is devoid of attach- 
ment.” 

Awakening oj Faith, pp. 74-75 — “Buddha teaches that 
all beings are from all eternity ever-abiding in Nirvana. 
In truth, enlightenment cannot be manufactured, nor can 
it be created; it is absolutely intangible; it is no material 

existence that is an object of sensation Wisdom itself 

has nothing to do with material phenomena whose charac- 
teristic feature is extension in space, and there are no 
attributes there by which wisdom can become tangible. 
This is the meaning of Buddha’s brief statement just refe- 
rred to.” 

Exposition: — 

. (94-96) But ignorant and simple-minded people 

are always given to making distinctions between the Dfcar- 
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mas. Their knowledge being thus poor, they become 
subject to birth, dpath and all sorts of sufferings. The bliss 
of Nirvana belongs only to those who are firmly established 
in the highest knowledge, the knowledge -of the unborn 
sameness of all the Dharmas which is so difficult to com- 
prehend that AiJvaghosa has said, ‘Tt can be comprehended 
by Buddhas and by no others” {^Awakening of Faith, p. 8o). 

Perfect knmledge 

Now the question naturally arises, is the unborn samc- 
ness,which is the Dharmadhai?u, something to which one’s 
knowledge is extended, or, putting it in another way, does 
one attain or acquire the knowledge by which he knows the 
unborn sameness ? The reply is, no. It is transcendental 
jfiana in which there is neither object nor perception, and 
so it .neither extends to anything nor is acquired. When 
the non-birth of the Dharmas is understood by a thorough 
examination of their character, it is revealed in them as the 
self-light of the Dharmadhatu to which they are reduced. 
It is the unborn and unattained light in the unborn dhar- 
mas. It belongs to the nature of Dharmadhatu and is one 
with it, and so as the Dharmadhatu is unattainable and touch- 
less it is also unattainable and touchless. There is not the 
least trace of the duality of perception and perceived in it. 
A^vaghosa says, ‘‘Enlightenment is the highest quality 
of the Mind; it is free from all the (limiting) attributes of 
Smriti. As it is free from all the (limiting) attributes of 
*smriti, it is like unto spaee (akasa) penetrating every- 
•where as the unity of all (Dharmadhatu). That is to say, 
it is the universal Dharmakaya of all Tathagatas”. (Awak- 
ening of Faith, pp. 61-62). Thus A^vagho^a calls it a 
quality of the Mind and identifies it with Dharmadhatu. 
In fact, the highest reality, when it is conceived of as the 
existence which is the essence of all the Dharmas, is called 
Dharmadhatu, and, when it is conceived of as the light 
F» II * • 
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of which the false light of the worldly ego is but an image, 
it is called Citta (Mind) or vijfiana having jhana as its high- 
est characteristic. All this has been explained before. 

It is Parinispanna Svabhava in which Right knowl- 
edge and Suchness arc both included. “Right knowledge 
and Suchness,”, said the Buddha, “arc indestructible, and 
thus they are known as Parinishpanna” (L. Sr;tra, LXXXTII 
And again , Form, name and discrimination (correspond 
to) the two forms of svabhava, and Right knowledge 
and Suchhess to the Parinishpanna aspect” (L. Sfitra, XXITI). 

1 he root Kxam has the sense of growth or development 
in the Atmanepada and of going, reaching, extending or 
attacking in the Parasmaipada. Here the Atmanepada 
is used and so asamkrdnta means unattained, that is, 
unacquired, not the result of growth, although^ the 
sense of going or reaching is also conveyed. In transla- 
ting na kramate into “is not attainable,” both the senses are 
retained, for knowledge reaches a thing by development 
and is called acquired. The point is that like the jfieya, 
jfiana is infinite and tranquil like unto the sky (see verse i.) 
and so the idea of growth or motion does not obtain in 
relation to it. 

Translation (97) When even the least deviation from 
this character takes place ( in the jfiana) of an unwise person, 
there is always an absence of touchlessness. How then 
can there be the falling off of the Avaranas (hindrances) 
which obscure the Dharmadhatu ? 

haAkavatara Siitra LXXXIX — “Knowledge-hindrance, 
Mahamati, is purified when the egolessness of things is 
distinctly perceived; but passion-hindrance is destroyed 
when first the egolessness of persons is perceived and 
acted upon, for (then) the Manovijnana ceases to functiori, 
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Further, Dharma-hindrance is given up because of the 
disappearance o£ the habit-energy (accumulated) in the 
Alayavijnana, which is now thoroughly purified.” 

Exposition: — 

(97) The least deviation from this standard of abso- 
lute touchlessness of jfiana marks a man as ignorant. 
And as he has not got touchless jfiana, the veil of know- 
ledge hindrance and passion-hindrance (jfieyavarana and 
klesavarana) operating, as we have seen before, in the form 
of the dualistic ideas of existence and non-existence, is not 
removed. Consequently he does not realise his identity 
with the absolute reality of Dharmadhatu. And the emp- 
tiness or egol'essness of persons and things being thus not 
realised, he is unenlightened and bound to the wheel of 
birth and death. 

^ «nTf: if f t 
antft srnm: ll^<i II 

Translation — (98) The Dharmas all had never any 
Avarana, are spotless in their nature, enlightened and so 
emancipated from the beginning. So do the Masters 
understand. 

hankdvatdra Sutra. LiXVIII — “Further, Mahamati, 
when the existence and non-existence of the external world 
are understood to be due to the seeing of the Mind itself 
in these signs, (the Bodhisattva) can enter upon the state 
of imagelessness where Mind only is, and (there) see into 
the solitude which characterises the discrimination of all 
things as being and non-being and the deep-seated attach- 
ments resulting therefrom. This being so, ther? are in 
all things no signs of a deep-rooted- attachment or of a 
detachment. Here, Mahamati, is nobody in bondage, 
nobody in emancipation, except those who by reason of 
their perverted wisdom recognise bondage and eman- 
cipation.” , 
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Exposition; — 

(98) Wise men, however, in whom touchless jfiana 
has been revealed in all its purity and who have thus seen 
the emptiness ‘ of persons and things, realise that all the 
Dharmas being, in their nature, nothing but the Dharma- 
dhatu, are, by nature, pure, without having ever been really 
veiled by any hindrance, and eternally enlightened and 
liberated. The fact is that all the Dharmas being always 
unborn and the same, the hindrances are false. Realising 
this through the revelation of true inner light, one is ema- 
ncipated. 

^ ff irrf arfiR: 11 
snff??r«Tr srnf 11 

Translation — (99) Hence the fully-enlightened Buddha’s 
jfiana in the Dharmas is not attainable. Similarly, the 
Dharmas all do not attain jfiana. (That is, transcendental 
jfiana is unborn and touchless and so does not depend on 
anybody or anything for its existence. It is not like the 
worldly or super-worldly jfiana which is relative and exists 
only in association with the knower and the known. It 
is knowledge absolute.) This has been said by the Buddha. 

Taftkivatara Sutra. LXXI — ’‘When (wc know that) 
there is knowledge gained independent of any supporting 
object, whatever statements we make about it are no more 
than thought-constructions. That (transcendental) know- 
ledge is unobtainable is due to the recognition that there is 
nothing in the world but what is seen of the Mind, and that 
these external objects to which being and non-being are 
predicated are non-existent. As this (knowledge) is un- 
obtainable, there is' no evolving of knowing and known, 
and as thus the triple emancipation is realised, there is un- 
attdnable knowledge i(which is transcendental).” 

Ibid. I-XK/'--‘‘The Tathagata’s Prajna is spotless 
(amala) because of its being in accordance with Mktd oy l y ^’- 
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Exposition: — 

(99) This jh^na of a Buddha or wise man who is fully 
enlightened in the Dharmas is not attainable but is one with 
his nature. Similarly, it is one with the nature of all the 
Dharmas and is not such as is attained by them. It was the 
Buddha Gautama who taught this. 

II ? o o|| 

Translation — (100) Havipg understood the ’ state of 
non-multiplicity, the samya which is hard to see, very deep, 
unborn (and) infinite, wc make obeisance according to our 
capacity. 

Thus is proved tlie proposition enunciated in the 
first five verses. 

Exposition: — 

Thus is proved the Proposition which had to be proved 
and Gaudapada finishes the treatise by paying proper 
obeisance to the Buddha by whose grace he has been enli- 
ghtened in the principle of unborn and infinite sameness, 
the essential calmness of the fire-brand. 




HINDU LAW. A CODE OF DUTIES 
By K. R. R. Sastry 

THE Jurisprudence that has been covered . in the Hindu 
Codes (.Swr/A) appears complete and exhaustive and includes 
all branches of law suitable to “the exigencies of Hindu 
Society and actually prevalent therein.”* 

If Sir Henry Maine founjl a singular dearth ’of rules 
of land tenure it is due to the fact that the peasant was 
the proprietor of the land under his cultivation. The 
sovereign got 'fax, not rent from the subject. 

The Hindu system of Law was suited to the needs 
of the people whose social relations it had to adjust and 
regulate. 

At the threshold one finds the terra “Hindu” itself 
exotic in origin, having come in probably since Persia came 
into contact with India. The inhabitants originally styled 
themselves as belonging to “Jambudwipa” or “Bhdrata- 
khati4a” , two words still being repeated in the Saftkalpa 
prior to bath in holy waters. 

The Hindu law is a code of duties. In a community 
like that of the ancient Hindus saturated with religion 
and philosophy, it is not surprising that their ancient scrip- 
tures — Srutis and later Smrtis — should be almost replete 
with one’s duties rather than rights. This does not mean 
that as distinguished from BJght, ancient Hindu Society 
was unfamiliar with specific rights as e.g. father’s rights 
over the son’s person and property, husband’s rights 
over his wife’s person and property, girl’s rights to choose 
her* husband, proprietory rights, son’s rights to hold sepa- 

* A chapter trom a forthcoming work on ” Hindu Jurisprudence,'’ 

* G, C. Sarkar Sastry. Hindu VIII, Ed. p. 57. 
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rate property, and wife’s rights to her Strldhana. In the 
west, the start from individual rights has led to clashes and 
conflicts of interests tending to the disintegration of family 
harmony and fanning a number of antagonisms in society 
by multiplying group conflicts, functional antipathies, and 
resulting disharmonies. 

The purpose of law, according to a great Austinian, 
Dr. Holland, is the creation and protection of K gal rights. 
The ancient Hindu started with a complete grasp of the des- 
tiny of the individual where his spiritual and temporal in- 
terests were inextricably interwoven from the moment of 
conception through the sixty-four Sanskdras beyond the 
death of his mortal coil. 

Thus from the earliest hymns of the \Kgveda 
a Hindu’s (Dharma) is spoken of under several cir- 
cumstances. One of those words defying exact rendering, 
is derived from % (dhf) meaning “to uphold, to support, 
to nourish.” 

Mm. P. V. Kane^ has found this word occurring fift\ - 
six times in the ligi>eda. It has passed through several 
vicissitudes. The term has stood for “religious rites”, 
“fixed principles or rules of conduct” and the “whole 
body of religious duties.” 

In the Chdndogja Upanisad (a-25) a significant pa- 
ssage refers to three branches of Dharma : — 

(i) Sacrifice, study of the vedas, almsgiving — that 
is the first. 

(ii) Austerity indeed is the second. 

(iii) A student of sacred knowledge {Brahmacdrin) 

dwelling in the house of a teacher, settling 
himself permanently in the house of a teacher 
is the third. ‘ 


' ® Now Vice-Chancellor of the B>mbay University, in the Hufoty of 
Dharma fastra Vol. I, pp. i to 4. 
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All these become possessors of meritorious worlds. 
He who stands fi’rm in Brahman “attains immortality.” 

In the passage extracted, advertence is. to the ASrama 
duties. 

The thrilling exhortation in the 'Taitttrya Upanisad, 
Erii SPT TT (I, II) (speak • the truth, practise (your own 
dharmd) as also the reference in the BhagawadgJtd (Song 
Celestial) have the same meaning. 

When one passes to the Sniftis* the same sense 
is continued. Medhatithi commenting on Manu says that 
the Smtrtis dilate on Dharma as five-fold e.g. Varna-dharma, 
A^rama-dharma, Varndirama-dharma, naimittika-dharma 
(e.g. Prdyaiciita') and guna-dharma (the duty of a king to 
protect). 

, Dharma thus includes religious, moral, social and legal 
duties, and can only be defined by its contents. 

An examination of the four sources of sacred law as 
mentioned by Manu® the Veda, the Smfti, customs of 
the virtuous, and one’s own conscience, 

fllf: 

The admixture of law, religion, and morality is complete. 

Kita in Vedic hymns 

In the • Vedic texts, the word Kita or Vrata 
(qq) is used to denote physical laws® or the uniformity 
of nature or the organized principle of the universe, compa- 
rable to the hex Aeterna of the later Romans.’ [Dr. 
'Berolzheimar derives ^ratum\ 'ratio’ from sgE.] 


* Maneur. (I. 2) ! YajHavalf^a (I; 1). • 

• * Maneur. II ; 12 ; Yaj. I, 7, also. 

1,105,12. 11,5,4. IX, 75, 6.1,24,10. 11,13,7. 

IX, 73, 8. 1,25,8. VI, 39, 4. IX, 86, 28, 29, 1,73,6. VII, 71, 3. 

X, 138, 2. 1,136,2. VIII, 86, II. . 

» Vide. Modern Legal Philosophy — II, p. 97. 

* 
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One hymn from the Rgpeda (Book X, Hymn 19®, 
verse (i) may here be expected — 

“From fervour kindled to its height eternal law and 
truth were born: 

Thence both the day and night and thence the billowy 
flood of sea arose.”® 

Passages from the Vedas may be culled where the word 
Rta or Vrata stands for the instincts of animals.® 

R/a or Vrata is also used to express the rules 
of sacrifice.!® 

One typical hymn runs as follows — 

“Lauded by Jamadagni’s song, sit in the place of 

holy law 

Drink Soma, ye, who strengthen law” 

(K.V. Ill, 62, 18) 

Rta has been used in the sense of sacrificial altar and 
identified with the sacrifice also.!! 

Dharma is figuratively described as the path-way : — 

JTnr: <T«r: fir«ir5iirJT«rRr^?: 

“Lead us not from our father’s and from Manu’s path 
into the distance far away” 

(R.K VIII. 3 o, 3)!2 

Dharma is found compared to the divine bull!®. 
This is later repeated \nManusmrti (VIII, 16) and Narada 
Smrfi. 


* Griffith y Vol. IV, p. 41 5. 

• Kgyeda. IX, 100, 7. X, 20, 2. 

10 R. F. I, 36. 19, R. V. Ill, 62, 18, I, 54.7. Ill, 62. 13. I, 
77,2. IV, j6, 6. 1,90, 61. V, 12, 2. II, 23, 17. VII, 66, 19. 
VIII, 12, 15. VIII, 23, 9. 

!! R. V. I, 43, 9. I, 84, 4. V, 21, 4. 

!* Also R. V. X, 14, 5. X. 100, 12. X, 133,6. hUoSama 
Vtia, Part II. B. K. VII, Ch. Ill, hymn 2, Vetse 3. 
i» R. F. VI, I, I. 
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Though *Kfam’ has been used in a variety of senses 
in the Vedas, the following special references suggest 
“rules of human conduct generally without any reference 
to sacrificial rites”. 

“Law strengthens those who keep the Law.” 
Samaveda. Part II. Bk. II Ch. z Hymn 6 , Verse 2 . 

“They true to law exceeding strong, have set them 
down for sovereign rule. Princes whose laws stand fast 
have obtained their sway.” 

’ K^eda VII*1, 25 , 8 . 

Vedic basis of tiindu jurisprudence 

Mm. P. V. Kane has brought together about fifty 
Vedic passages that shed light on marriage, the forms of 
marriage, the different kinds of sons, adoption of a son, 
partition, inheritance, SrJddha^ and Strl-dhana^'^. It is true 
that Ihe Vedas do not contain Vidhis (positive precepts) 
on matters of Dharma in a connected form. It can none- 
theless be substantiated that the later rules contained in 
the Dharmafastras had their unmistakable roots “deep 
down in the most ancient Vedic tradition.” The authors 
of the Dharmagiistras were quite justified “in looking 
up to the Vedas as a source of Dharma^®.” 

Basic Postulate 

It is to this day a basic postulate among the followers 
of Hindu tradition that “not only all law and usage but all 
knowledge is enshrined in the Veda^®.” 

(Manu., 11,6) 

Prof. K. V. Rangaswamy Iyengar draws three logical 
conclusions from this basic assumption: — 

(a) That there should be internal consistency in 

law. 

— T— — — — — 

J. B. B. R. A. S. XXVI, 57—82. 

« P. V. Kane. H. D. S. Vol. I. p. 7. 

K, V. Rangaswamy. Kaja Dharma, 1941, p 80. 
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(b) The differences which appear are resolvable by 
enquiry; and 

(c) for every rule of law a Vedic basis can be dis- 
covered. 

The Veda is eternal, omniscient, and infallible, and 
the Vedas have no limit (si^Fcir 1 1 ^:), 

The Mimamsa School held^'^ that the Vedas entirely 
and exclusively concern themselves with Dharma. Dharma 
has been defined by Jaimini in his second aphorism — 

(Jaimini I, i, 2) 

as that “which is signified by a direction and leads to a 
benefit.” 

When one is unable to find Vedic authority for a rule 
Jaimini would assume that the ^ruti had passed out of view 
or is hidden and the Sruti text will come to view if diligently 
searched for.i® 

Medhatithi (9th century A.D.) and VtiwarFipa^* (begin- 
ning of 9th century A.D.) particularly have strenuously 
established the Vedic origin of the Smjtis. 


Its founder Jaimini is assigned to the 5th century B. C. by a 
great Mimarfisa Scholar Sir Ganganatha Jha. lie certainly lived 
prior to 650-A. D. 

Kaja Dharma^ K. V. Rangaswamy, p. 80. 

^ Identified with Surelwaracarya, a pupil of Adyaguru 

Sahkaracarya. 
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Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit Library..- — Prepared by 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and Shri K. Madhava Krishna 
Sarma, M. O. L. Fasciculus V. Bikaner, pp. 401-500, 
1948. 

The present Fasciculus of the Catalogue contains a list 
of 1344 manuscripts preserved in the Anut) Sanskrit L,ihrary 
of Bikaner. The manuscripts belong to Jyotislja, KoSa, 
Chandas, Vyakanana, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaigesika, 
Mimariisa, Advaita, Dvaita and ^aiva. The catalogue, no 
doubt is a work of great labour and patience, but its im- 
portance can never be exaggerated. So it is expected that 
at least some information regarding the contents and 
som« references in the text will be given. Mere mention 
of the names of the Mss and the authors leave us in 
great anxiety as to the real nature of the Mss. Then I find 
in this book under Vyakarana a Ms named ‘^Nydyasutra’ on 
page 428. This is for the first time that I have come across 
such a name under Vyakarana. Either it is by mere mistake 
that such a Ms has been included under this heaii, or if it is a 
genuine name of a book on Vyakarana, then it was necessary 
for the editor to add a short note regarding the nature 
of the book and also a note on the peculiar title of a Vya- 
katana work. It is very interesting and perhaps a great 
discovery to find out a book called Ny^asutra belonging 
to Vyakarana. However, it is very encouraging to find the 
Curator so enthusiastic in his duty. I welcome this addition 
to our literature. 

SankalpasOryodaya of Shri Venkatanatha with two com- 
mentaries Prabhavilasa and Prabhavali. Published in 
the Adyar Library Series in two parts, pp. xxxii 
and 938, 1948 Price Rs. 15/- per volume. 
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That the Adyar Library is doing very great service to 
enhance the cause of Sanskrit learning in so many ways is 
well known to all. It has published several valuable 
works with critical notes from time to time. The present 
work is a well-known drama of §ri Venkatanatha. Indian 
life is a life of Philosophy. Life is the practical aspect of 
philosophy in India and it is because of this that Philosophy 
is so very popular here. Scholars have tried to interpret 
philosophical truths in various ways. Writing of drama is 
one of the modes of presenting to people at large the highest 
aim of life. SankalpasUryodaya is an allegorical drama in 
which the characters of the play are not real persons but 
abstract human qualities which are personified. It aims 
mainly to explain the Vedantic thoughts. We are reminded 
of Prahodhacandrodqya and Amrtodaya of the great Gokula- 
natha Upadhyaya of Mithila. The play is indeed a ' very 
excellent work of the author. It has almost all the beauties 
of a drama. 

It is a fact which needs no explanation that the work 
h.ts not been so popular. All people do not like to study 
Vedanta. /\11 are not even qualified to do so. But that 
does not take away the beauty of the book. The verses are 
so very charming and the deliniation of the characters are 
so attractive that one cannot but entertain high praise for 
the author. The work has been written strictly in accord- 
ance with the rules of dramaturgy. But one can also find 
that the poet has taken sometimes a great liberty to have, 
his own choice as well. It is written in ten acts and it 
is difficult to stage, but it is easily staged, they say, 
even in recent times but the South. But one cannot 
have so much control over himself to maintain his 
interest in the whole play when staged. The publisher . is 
to be congratulated for encouraging sanskritic studies by 
publishing such works even these days when people are 
somewb&t reluctant towards such activities. 
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British Relations WITH Burma, (1826 — 1886) by A. C. 

Banerji. Thef National Information and Publications 

Ltd., Tulloch Road, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 1947. 

Pages 48. Price Re i/- 

This booklet on Burmese lelations with the British 
Government in the nineteenth century has been published 
in the series ‘Short Studies in Indian History’, planned 
‘to meet the needs and demands of the common 
man’ written ‘in popular ,form and language, avoiding 
altogether technical details and use of references and 
footnotes’. 

The author is a well-kuown scholar, who has to his 
credit some research on the eastern frontier of India. In 
the pamphlet, under reference, a general survey of the 
relations has been given till the annexation of Upper Burma 
under Lord Dufferin. The First Burmese War has been 
dealt with briefly while the second in greater details, with 
a more and undue emphasis on the internal affairs of 

Burma which could have been easily left out from sueha 

booklet. The last war however, has been narrated vaguely. 
One regrets to note that the object with which the series 
was planned by the General Editor, Mr. Jagmohan Mahajan 
has not been - truly achieved through this booklet. The 
book has failed to provide an interest for the general 
reader. One of the reasons for such a sliortcoming may 
jbe said to be the dearth of research on this aspect of 
modern Indian History. 

We, however, commend the National Information and ‘ 
Publications Ltd., for undertaking a series of this kind on 
every aspect of Indian History, which was a long-felt want 
oLthose who are interested in India’s past history. 
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The Mother Goddess Kamakhya. By Bani Kanta Kakati. 
Published by Punya Prasad Duara fOr the Assam Pub- 
lishing Cqrporation, Uzanbazar, Ganbati, Assam. — 
Pages ix-h 91. 1948. Price Rs. 3/-. 

This is a stimulating volume on the fusion of Aryan 
and Primitive beliefs of Assam. As the author says in the 
Preface : “The present Publication is a mefe introduction 
towards the study of the fusion of the Aryan and extra- 
y\ryan religious beliefs and practices in Assam in the light 
of the comparative method of modern sociological studies. 
The beliefs and practices have been tracked as far as possi- 
ble to their sources. No concludon has been hazarded 
because none is possible at this stage. An attempt has 
only been made to enlarge the scope of discussion.” The 
KJ/ikd Parana the Yogi»I Tantra and the Copperplate, land- 
grants of early Hindu Kings in Assam form the main 
sources of the present work. The author has given the 
varied materials a sort of coherence by choosing the figure 
of Mother Goddess Kamakhya as the pivot. Magic, witch- 
craft and sotceiy constitute the popular religion of Assam 
and they have very aptly been made to revolve round the 
figure of Mother Kamakhya. 

The book throws light on various aspects of ancient 
period of the history of Assam. It is very interesting and 
informative. 
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ON THE ('HRONOLOGICAL POSITION OF 
KHARAVELA 

By N. N. Ghosh 

King |CharaveIa of Kalinga is an important and by 
now a familiar historical personage. A great deal of work 
has been <l(>nc on the Hathlgumpha inscription in the 
Udayagiri hills near Bhiibane^vara in the Puri District. 
The inscJ'i])tion records from year to year Klharavela’s 
career. A lot of conti'oversy has raged round his date, 
and the object of this paper is to discuss this problem. 

Dr. Phagwan Lai Indraji for the first time gave, in 
1888,' a full transcription with notes and translations 
which niarkeil a vast improvement on earlier attempts 
begun in 1825 and continued to 1880.- Tndraji fnds in 
line 16 mention of an era, Mtiriya Kola, from which he 
deduces the date of Kharavela. He finds the relevant 
pa,ssages in lines 16 — 17 and reads them as one sentence 
beginning with vefifiriya gnhhe 'patitha'pnynti pnnnmta- 

1 Proceedings of the International Congress of Orientalists, 
Leydtn, 1833. 

Rterlina', Asiatic Pesearehes, Vol. XV, 1825. Maior Eittoe’s 
facsimile read and pablislied by Prinsep. 1837, Cun- 

ningham, C. T. I. Vol. I Old series, 1977; Ra.iendra T<al MiOa, 
Antiquities of Orissa. 1880. 
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riya sathi-vasa-mte raja mariya kale vochine ca coya%hi 
ay a mtikutariyam cupadyati khemardja sa vadhara- 
ja sa hhikurdja etc. in line 16, and ending with mahdvi- 
jayo raja khdravela siri (the last word of the last line 
i.e. line 17 of the inscription), who is identified by him 
with Bhikuraja of previous line. Both the reading and 
the syntax are doubtful as will be shown later. But he 
made his own meaning clear by his translation which 
runs as follows : — 

“ The victorious and illustrious king Khai'avela 
(named) the Bhikshuiaja (stm) of Vridhharaja (who was 
the son) of Kshemaraja and clever in various qualities, 

etc born in the family of royal sages, 

does this (referring to the architectural constructions in 
the cave) in the one hundred sixty fifth year of the Maurya 
kings, after one hundred and sixty four years had passed 
{choyathi ago. satikutariyam) On the basis of his 
reading, syntax and translations he draws up both a 
genealogy and a chronology of King Kharavela. I am not 
concerned here with his genealogy which I consider wrong 
because of his taking Vrddharaja and Bhiksuj’aja in 
the genitive case, but with the chronology he has given. 
He reads the relevant passages panamtariya sathivasa- 
sate^ made clear by this interpretation of the word ‘voc 
hine' as ‘Vicchinne’ (expired or ended) which precedes 
the words which he reads as coyathi aga satikutariyam. 
According to this reading, he finds a so-called Maurya era 
which he takes to begin in the eighth year of Asoka’s 
reign which, again .he thinks, starts about 263 B.C. On 
the basis of his reading of the passage quoted above and 
his assumptions regarding the date of Anoka’s accession, 
when, according to him, the Maurya era begins, he di:aw8 
up the chronology as follows: (263 — 8)=:c. 255 B.C. be- 
ing the initial year of the era, (255 — 165) =c. 99 B.C. 
is the date of his architectural constructions in the ca\e. 
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and these having been done in the 13th year of his (Khara- 
veln’s) reign, his accession took place in (90+13) = c. 103 
B.C., his yauvarajya nine years before in 112 B.C. and his 
birth 24 years before his accession in 127 B.C. Indraji 
himself is in doubt as to the existence of a Maurya era 
which he says ‘has not been found anywhere’ (Ibid. 149). 
Rut he worked out his chronology on this doubtful basis. 
Both Fleet® and Luders® denied the existence of a date in 
dine 16 of the inscription. Dr. Jayaswal who earlier 
{JliORS 1917) accepted the existence of the era ‘165 
Maurya KMa’ in line 16 ftnally gave it up \JBORS 
1927) but found other evidences to put Kharavela in the 
first quarter of the second (ieiitury B.C., taking him to be 
a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga. He identifies 
Bahaspatimita or Brhaspatimitra mentioned in the Hathl- 
gumpha inscription whom Kharavela defeated in the 
twelkh yeai- of his reign on the ground that Brhaspati is 
mentioned in the i^dhkhdydtui (xrhya Sutra (1.12.6) as the 
presiding deity of the Pusya constellation of stars 
(7/iC/e.S Vol ill, 1917). The argument is of doubtful 
validity and is not at all convincing.® He further arguas 
•that a king of this very name figures in the Pabhosa ins- 
cription and on a coin found in Kosam. Bahaspatimita of 
the Pabhosa inscription was probably a local king of 
Kaui^ambl, whose maternal uncle Asadhasena excavated the 
cave in the reign of ‘ Udaka ’ whom Jayaswal himself res- 
tored Odraka, the fifth Sunga king. How can this 
Bahaspatimita then be the same person as the first §unga 
king Pusyamitra? He seeks to explain the coin name 
Bahaspatimita for Pusyamitra by the fact that some other 
Auriga and later Sunga kings appear in different names on 


* J.B.A.S., 1910. 

* LuJer’s Tiist, in E.I. Vol. X, (Appendix). 

n E, B (^landa. l.H.Q. 1929, p. 595 f; Eaychaudliuri, 
F.fLA.I., 3rd Ed., p. 365. 
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their coins. He says that the Puranic namesi Vasu- 
mitra, Vasujyestha, Ghosavasu, Vajramitra, Devabhflti 
appear as Bhanumitra, Jethamitra, Bhadraghosa, Indra- 
mitra, Devamitra on the coins respectively. But the ques- 
tion arises : are the identifications beyond any dispute ? 
They were probably rulers of local dynasties — ^new-Mitra or 
later Suhga kings ruling in Ayodhya and Bareilly Districts, 
where a large number of these coins have been found, 
after the break up of the ^uhga empire. Dr. V. Smith 
platies them on the ground of scripts between the first 
century B.C. and the first century A.D." Moi’eover, un- 
like them, Pusaymitra §unga appears in the inscrip- 
tions in his Pui’anic name. It is unusual that he should 
have chosen a different name for his coin found in Kosam. 

Dr. V. Smith^ and Prof. DubreuiP accepted the date 
worked out by Indraji and Jayaswal and placed Khar a- 
vela in the second century B.C. Prof. Ilapson also did 
the same, though in a non-committal way. He writes : 
“The inscription probably belongs to about the second 
century B.C.” “ As we have seen. Dr. Jayaswal himself 
subsequerrtly gave up Indr-aji’s r-eading of the jrassages 
in question in line 16 on which he had based his earlier 
theory. The passages as finally edited'® now are: 
catare ca oeduriya-gabhe tharhbhe patithdpayati pdfia- 
tariya-sata-sahasehi {stop) mu{khi)yakala — vochimaih ca 
coya{thi)-a'h,ga sarktika-{m) turiyxm upadayati ’(stop). 
The remaining words of line 16, Khemardjd sa Vadhardja 
sa Bhikhurdjd Dhamardjd, etc. form part of the next sen- 
tence ending with rdjd Khdravela siri in line 1 /. As you 
will notice this new reading and syntax are completely 

** Coins of the Indian Museum, p. 186. 

7 J.li.A.S., 1918. 

8 A.H.D., 1920. 

® Camh. Hist, of India I, p. 535. 

70 Sircar, Select Inscripii ms, p. 210. 
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different from Indraji’s. The splitting up of the sen- 
tences and reading of satasahasehi for sathivasasate , muk- 
hiya for Muriya, Kala for Kale, anga for santikam- 
turiyam for satikutariyam are the keystones of this I'e- 
vised reading. The phrase panatariya satasahasehi,, as 
the syntax shows, with which the first sentence in line 16 
ends, refers to the cost of five lakhs of coins incurred for 
the decoration of the cave with ornamented pillars oeduriya 
’gabhe thamhhe. This gives a better sense. Kharavela wa.s 
particular about stating the amount of- money he spent on 
various occasions. For instance, in line 3, he states to 
have spent 35 lakhs to restore the works of the city damag- 
ed by storm in the first year of his reign. He mentions to 
have spent in the ninth year of his reign 38 lakhs to build 
the great Vititory Palace mahavijaya-pasada (L.IO). Con- 
sequently, panatariya satasahasehi appears to be the only 
reasonable reading. The sentence, which immediately fol- 
lows it, speaks of his patronage to arts befitting peacetimes, 
including principal ones {mukhiya kala vochinam) which 
Dr. Sircar rightly interprets as glta nrtyadi samanvitam. 
There is no reference to any date, of a muriya kala, 165 
years or 164 years expired, counted backward from the 
13th year of Kharavela’s reign. Thus there is no data to 
place Kharavela in the second century B.C. which some 
historians including Professor Rapson did. 


n 

On the other hand, certain palaeographical, monumen- 
tal and internal evidences found in the epigraph point to 
the last quarter of the first century B.C. as the date of 
the author of the inscription. A gatakarni appears in the 
Halhlgumpha inscription whom Kharavela defeated in the 
second year of his reign. A Satakarni also appears in the 
Nllnaghat inscription of his wife Nayanika.” Prpf. 
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R'lpsop, while discussing the date of Kharavela, refers to 
Biihlei ’s Indian 'palaeography, p. 39, in which the latrter 
takes both the Nanaghat inscription of Nayanika and the 
inscription of Kharavela to belong to the same chronologi- 
cal group and places them in the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.Cd- This was in 1904 when the date of Kdiaravela 
disciovered by Indraji held the field. He refers to Indraji’s 
paper on Kharavela and writes : “Kharavela’ s inscription 
must have been inscribed between B.C. 157 and 147 as the 
king's 13th year is said to correspond to the year of the 
Maurya”' (Italics mine). This shows his mind was not 
completely free from this influence. Later scholars like 
Prof. Chanda, however, place the Nanaghat records on the 
grounds of palaeography much later.’’* Dr. D. C. Sircar 
assigns them, on the same ground to the latter half 
of the first century B.C.’*” The well known scholars 
on architecture. Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess, in 
their great work on the Cave Temples of India, assign- 
ed the Nasik Caitya Hall to the latter half of the first 
century B.C. Modern art critics agree to this date."* 
Now, according to Sir John Marshall, a small vihdra, exca- 
vated during the time of the second Andhra king Krsna 
is ‘of the same age’ as the Nasik Caitya Hall. So if 
Krsna flourished in the latter half of the first century 
B.C., the date of his nephew ;§atakarnl who succeeded 
him and the date of Satakarni’s wife’s Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion, cannot be placed earlier than the close of the second 
half of the beginning of the last quarter of the first cen- 


Ind. Ant. XIII. 1904, Appendix. 
*3 Ihid. 

M.A.S.1. No I. 

O’ Select Inscriptions I, p. 113, n. 

, Camh. His. Ind. I, p. t)3G f. 
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turjr B.C. So, Kharavela does not need to be placed in 
the second century. B.C. for reasons of identification of 
Satakarni I as his contemporary, as earlier scholars like 
Biihler and others did. 

A §ri gatakarni also appears in the inscr iption on 
the Saflci torana, as its donor. He is to be identified with 
the third Andhra king Satakarni I. This' identification 
involves no chronological impossibilities. The r egion of 
Vidisa in whi»’h Saiici falls was in posse.ssion of the 
Sufrga dynasty up to at least its ninth king Bhagabbadra, 
as the Besnagar- (laruda Pillar inscription of lleliodoras 
pr-oves. Bhagabhadra’s i“eign. according to the Furanas, 
ended in c. B.C. Eastern Malwa including Vidisa 
probably fell to the Andhras about the same time as its 
northern portion wh.m the §uiiga power broke up. Ac- 
cording to the Pui airic chr onology the Suhga dynasty end- 
ed about 72 B.C.'”^ Therefore. I agree with Dr. Eay- 
chaudhuri when he places Simuka in the Kanva period and 
makes him a contemporar y with the Kanva king Sin^arraan 
(c. 38 — 28 B.C ).'■* The r-ecognition of Simuka dynasty 
as an imperial power by the Puranas, of course, begins in 
27 B.C., the internal of 4a year-s being assigned to the Kan- 
vas. The Puranas assign to Simuka’s brother 10 year’s of 
rvign. Assuming B.C. 28 or 27 as the last year of Simu- 
ka’s reign, §atakarni I came to the throne about 17 B.C. 
and this not only satisfies the Puranic chronological orde • 
as shown above, but also the reasons of palaeography, for 
it has been pointed by R.B. Chanda, as against Biihler’s 
views, that the inscription of Nayanika is later than the 
Besnagar inscription.’® So Kharavela who was a con- 
temporary of gatakarni I and who appears in the Nanaghat 

V Taking B. C. 184 as the year of rusyaniitra’s accesion 
and thee total reign-ireriod of the ten Snnga kings as 112 years, as 
“teted in the PurSnas. 

18 r.H.I. Ed. 'Srd., p. 277. 

' i» M.StA.l.l. pp. li— 15. 
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and Saflcl inscriptions, both of the first century B.C. natu- 
rally belongs to the same period, and not to the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

A more positive data for Kharavela’s chronology is 
found in line 6 of the HathTguihpha inscription. It states. 
Pamcame ca damvase Nandaraja tivasa-sdta oghdtit'i’ni 
tanastdiya vata 'panMim mgaram pavesayati. Kharave^a 
extended up to the city through Tanasulia road the acque- 
duct which had been opened by King Nanda three hundred 
years ago. Ti Tosta sata which was earlier translated as 
103 years by Indraji and Jayaswal, is now taken to mean 
300 years. Even Dr. Jayaswal accepts it, but identifies 
Nandaraja with Nandivardhana But how can Nandi- 
vardhana be taken as King Nanda? The Puranas call 
him Nandivardhana and not Nandavardhana. In the 
latter case, there might have been some pistifivation 
to identify him with the Nandaraja of the inscription. 
Moreover, according to the Puranas, he is a Sai^unaga 
king and the first Nanda king is Mahapadma Nanda. 
The Puranas do not speak very enthusiastically of 
the Nanda kings, because the last §aihmaga king 
Mahanandin became the founder of this dynasty through 
his maiTiage with a Sudra woman. Mah&padmananda 
is called mdragarbhodbhara but yields him uncommon 
praise for his prowess as the destroyer of many K§atriya 
races, and being the sole monarch (ekarat) . Among the 
dynasties whose chronologies are given in the Purapas in 
the interval bc'twecn the last gai^unaga king and the first' 
Nanda king of Magadha are also the Kalingas. It is 
probable that Mahap'admananda defeated the Kalingas' of 
the South-Eastern India along with the Haihayas, A^ma- 
kas, Vitihotras. Mithilas, Kurus, Paflcalas, Surasenas, 
Ka^ls and Iksvftkus of Central and Northern India, to*be 
justificably called by the Puranas ekardt and sarva k^a- 
trdnaka. So there is more reason to identify the Nandq- 
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raja of the inscription with Mahapadmananda rather than 
with Nandivardhana. Jayaswal probably did it in order to 
bring the date of Kharavela to the 2nd century B.C., so 
as to maintain him as a contemporary of Pu§yamitra 
Suhga. So if Mahapadmananda is the king who is to be 
calculated 300 years backward to the fifth year of Khara- 
vela’s reign, we get a key to the date of Kharavela as well 
as to his inscription. 

> The Puranas differ as to the length of the reign- 
period of Mahapadma. But there is no difference as to 
the total reign period of his eight successors who ruled 
(probably jointly) for 12 years. Taking this period of 
12 years into account and accepting 322 B.C. as the 
year of Candragupta Maurya’s accession which is 
more or less a fixed point of chronology, we may work 
backward to find the last date of Mahapadmananda which 
comes to (322 plus 12) 334 B.C. Therefore, the e'cten- 
sion of the canal could not at any rate have taken 
place after 334 B.C. The mention of a round figure of 
300 years is a conventional form of expression and may not 
be taken too literally. Othei' round figures like 10, 20 or 25 
may be permitted to add to it in order to find synchronisms. 
And this synchronism is the identity of Kharavela with 
Satakarni I, the third king of the Satavahanakula. We 
may therefore take 334 B.C. as the starting point for 
our purpose. 

If, say, 20 years are added to 300, the date of ex- 
tension of the canal took place in c. (334 — 320) 14 B.C. 
and his accession 5 years before in 19 B.C. In line 2 of 
the epigraph we find details of his early life from which 
we gather that he became heir-apparent at the age of 16 
and king at the age of 24. He was therefore 29 years 
old when he was king for 5 years at the time of the exten- 
sion of the acqueduct in 14 B.C. We may thus draw up 
a tentative chronology of Kharavela as follows : 

’ F.2 
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Birth 29 plus 14 c. 43 B.C. 

Yauvarajya 43 — 16 c. 27 B.C. 

Accession 43 — ^24 g'. 19 B.C. 

The epigraph gives details of his reign from year to 
yeai* up to the 13th year. The inscription was therefore 
engraved in the 13th or 14th year of his reign and this 
brings the date of the inscription to c. (19 — 14) 5 B.C. 
This tentative chronology agrees with the Puranic data 
and satisfies other synchronisms, the most important of 
which is that of the date of I^iaravela’s fight with Sata- 
karni 1, which, according to the epigraph took place in 
the 2nd year of Kharavela’s reign, i.e. 17 B.C. a data 
which, as has been shown above, falls with the reign of 
the third Andhra king. 



SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING FEATUEES OF 
THE ADVAITA PHILOSOPHY ACCORDING 
TO SUREgWARA 

By Veeramani Prasad Upadhyaya 

{Continued from Vol. VI. Part J .) 

There are three important and prominent theories, 
namely, Abhasa-Vada, Pratibimba-Vada, and Avaccheda- 
Vada, expounded by different interpreters of the Advaita 
philosophy in the Post-Sankara period. Of these, the 
theory of Abhasa, enunciated and developed by Sure^va- 
ra, is the earliest. The second theory of Reflection (Pra- 
tibimba) is undoubtedly in its earliest form simultane- 
ous with the first one (as already adumbrated by Padma- 
padacarya in his work, namely Panca-Pddika), but in its 
more developed form, as presented by Prakasatman — the 
author of the well-known work Panca'pddikd — Yiva- 
ratia — it is decidedly much later than the first one. The 
.third ‘Theory of Delimitation’ (Avaccheda), attributed to 
Vacaspati Mi^ra I, is still later, although this may be 
traced back to the ' Brahmasiddhi' of Mandana, who enun- 
ciated almost all the basic tenets or fundamental principles 
of the said theory and from whom are really inherited all 
the distinctive features of what is known as the Vacas- 
•pati-prasthdna or the .^^accheda-Vada in the Post-San- 
kara literature. 

Both PadmapadacSrya and Vlcaspati regard reflect- 
tion {Pratihimha) as identical with *the prototype, only 
having certain attributes such, as ‘facing oneself,’ ‘ap- 
pearing as located on the mirror’ etc., superimposed 
thereon in the instance of a reflected face. Looked at 
superficially, the doctripes of Pratibimba and Abhasa 
• 107 
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would appear to have much in common, but .to a critical 
student the basic or fundamental difference of the two 
concepts, which is mainly intended to.be brought out in 
this thesis, cannot fail to assert itself even at the first 
glance. 

Abhasa, as delineated by Sure.<vara, is considered by 
him to be something inexplicable and unreal as such, 
while Pratihimha, as recognised by the Vivarana school, 
is acccepU'd to le real, being identical with its prototype.. 
Abhasa is an appearance directly or indirectly of the one 
Reality thT'ough Avidys and* it is something altogether 
de noro and inexplicable. It is enlivened and propped 
up or sustained by any of the various Incidences or Ap- 
pearances of the one Reality in correspondence with the 
diversely modifying Avidya. constituting the material 
stuff of all empirical and seeming entities. The multi- 
farious modifications of Avidya serve as so many recepta- 
cles of the said Incidences or Appearances, elicited from 
the Reality or Puie Consciousne.ss by Avidya and these 
receptacles are given their being and manifestation as 
multiple entities of the empirical order by the said Ap- 
pearances, underlying all of them as their very essence, . 
life, power, force and what not, owing to which they are 
enabled to appear and figure as the real objects of the uni- 
ver.se. Abhasa is an established fact and practically 
sufficient and empirically veritable, that is, capable of 
subserving all practical purposes and empirical needs and 
commending all pragmatic values .from the stand-point of 
Avidya (Tamo-Vrtta) but it has no locus standii whatso- 
ever absolutely, i.e. Jrom that of Brahman or Reality 
proper (Vastu-Vrtta) . Brahman, the Pure Conscious- 
ness, is the only Reality and everything else — animate 
or inanimate — in the world is manifested on the strength 
and in the light of Its various Appearances or Inciden- 
ces,^ answering to the manifold niodifications of Avidya. 
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The one and the same Reality, Brahman, appearing in 
and through Avidya and its multiple modifications as so 
many various receptacles or adjuncts, gives rise to the 
diverse and discrete phenomena of the Universe and by 
virtue of Its so many underlying Appearances makes all 
of them appear to be existing, real and perceivable as 
something immediate. It is the central doctrine of the 
Advaita philosophy, as expounded by Suresvara, .that 
•Brahman is the only Reality — unconditional and Apriori 
Immediacy — and all others appear real and immediate 
only as pervaded by the Appearance of Brahman in them. 
Thus all phenomena are incidentally due to and only out- 
ward appearances or seeming external expressions of one 
and the same Reality, Brahman. 

The whole universe is the transformation and pro- 
jection of Avidya and illusory manifestation of the One 
Reality, Brahman. In other words, the universe is 
nothing but a vortex of diverse appearances of Brahman as 
appearing through the manifold modifications of Avidya 
and the corresponding Appearances of Reality therein, 
but oneness is the essential nature of Reality Itself. 
.When diversity is dissolved or sublated by Brahma-reali- 
sation, oneness the essential nature of Reality or Reality 
Itself — emerges as the sole Residue. 

The primary and direct Appearance of Brahman is 
in Avidya, which is one, beginningless and inadventi- 
tiously present (w-irRr in Brahman. The Cons- 

ciousness, conditioned by Avidya, apparently identi- 
fies therewith on account of Its nondiscrimination from 
Its own Appearance therein 

and is variously called the internal raler, the witness and 
the cause of the world in relation to different functions at- 
tributable to It through Avidya. The same Consciousness, 

V. 661, W. 1138-41; p. 1024, V, 191; p. 1104; 
V. 426 and V. 427. 
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conditioned by one of the products of Avidya, namely, 
mind (Buddhi) and apparently identified therewith owing 
to Its non-discrimination from Its. ’own Appearance 
therein is called the individual soul — the agent, the en- 
joyer and the eogniser in relation to different functions of 
the psychophysical organism through Avidya. On ac- 
count of the difference of the mind in each body, the Ap- 
pearances of Consciousness in various and different and 
hence, although there is an undeniable distinction bet-, 
ween the Appearance of Consciousness in the mind and 
the consciousness conditioned * thereby, yet by reason of 
the said non-discrimination from Its various Appearan- 
ces, the same Consciousness appearing to be conditioned 
by different minds, comes to be cognised as if it were 
different. This leads to and establishes the plurality of 
Jivas, according to Sure^vara’s Abhasa-Vsda. Avidya 
is undifferentiated and one and so is the Appearance of 
Consciousness therein; and hence the Consciousness, non- 
discriminated from the said Appearance and con- 
ditioned by its receptacle Avidya, that is, Isvara, the ul- 
timate cause, the Inner Ruler and the witness — is regard- 
ed as one, admitting of no difference at all. In the same, 
way, all other entities sensient or insentient come out as 
something empirically or illusorily existent and varitable 
as a result of Reality, the pure consciousness, appearing 
through the different modifications of Avidya variously. 
Thus lilvara, the Appearance of consciousness in Avidya, 
in the primary sense of the word, or the Consciousness^ 
conditioned by Avidya as nondiscriminated from Its 
appearance therein, figuratively, is the cause of the out- 
come of the whole phenomenal world. There is no diffi- 
culty in understanding so far that the one Reality, Brah- 
man, through the diversely modifying Avidya app^rs 
variously as the multiple empirical entities. 

But the question, that inevitably arises, is how dpee 
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Avidya itself arise initially. According to Sure^vara, 
Avidya also is an appearance, but being inadventitiously 
unintermittingly and unmediatedly present in and about 
Reality or Brahman Itself, it does not require any instru- 
mentality or receptacle for itself. It is beginningless 
but ‘Avicarita-Samsiddha’ that is, appears to be an 
established fact or veritable only so long as the Reality is 
not realised. “ No question of beginning about Avidya can 
•be raised as Time etc., — the universal causal factors for 
all producibles — are themselves the issues of Avidya. 
Being “Avicarita-Samsiddha,” its end also is not ques- 
tionable on the ground of its beginninglessness; because 
no actual end is needed to be accomplished of such an ap- 
pearance and what is essential for its sublation is merely 
the realisation of Rleality. For explaining an appear- 
ance, the Appearance of Reality unrealised as such is 
enough and no separate reality and real destruction of 
any destruction about the appearance itself are needed 
to be admitted at all.^ When Avidya is sublated by proper 
Realisation of Reality all appearances, arising through 
it, are also automatically sublated and once sublated thus, 
they cannot be resurrected any more. 

Having for its abode and object, that is, characteri- 
sing and supported by Brahman, the one and indivisible 
Reality, Avidya also is one and indivisible. Although 
objectively and substantively one, Avidya operates diffe- 
rently in individual cases. Not only it operates different- 
ly and individually, but it is sublated also individually. 


2 RB.F., p. 933, V. 279; P. 1103; VV, 420—21; p, 1105, 
V. 436; p. 1122; V. 61. 

2 There are only two logical alternatives : either knowlgdge, 
which, purely speakipg, is itself Reality, that is, Eternal Existence, 
or Ignorance, which, etymologically speaking, is non-realisation of 
Reality and is technically known as Avidya. There can he no 
Avidya without Reality and there can be no Avidya also after 
Reality proper is realised. , 
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Oneness of Avidya does not militate against the possibi- 
lity of its sublation with regard to a particular Jiva and 
its continuation as usual for others, since its cessation is 
conditional and consequent upon Realisation of Reality, 
which is obviously an individual concern. Avidya does 
not depend upon accidental or adventitious accessories for 
unfui'ling various appearances out of one Reality, as 
even the triune circle of Vasana, Kama and Karma, res- 
ponsible for the varieties of mundane experiences and 
migratory lives of individual^ souls, is also only the off- 
shoot of Avidya and contained in its womb as its neces- 
sary corollaries. Hence the causal appai’atus of the en- 
tire empirical phenomenality ultimately reduces itself to 
Avidya and the Appearance of Consciousness therein, en- 
livening and energising it as unlimited force and inscrut- 
able power. 

Avidya is ‘Avicarita-Samsiddha’ also in the sense 
that it is unprovable. It should not be taken as tantolo- 
gical, if it is remarked that Avidya is ‘Avidyaka,’ as there 
is no other word in any language to convey the sense of 
the latter. It is the supreme prerogative of Avidya that 
it does not admit of any proof oi’ epistemological process 
in respect of itself and if it can be admitted anywhere, it 
can be done so only with regard to Pure Reality, the Cons- 
ciousness, which, as the witnessing self, manifests it and 
its modifications and, as the Supreme Lord, materialises, 
eventuates, consolidates and manifests them variously as 
diverse concrete oojects of the universe by appearing in 
and through them numerously in response to them. All 
producibles of the universe are provable and are actually 
proved through any of the different epistemological pro- 
cesses, but Avidya — the unavoidable sole instrumentality 
or primary causal condition behind all appearanceseand 
itself an uncaused appearance, being natural to Reality 
or apparently but inadventitiously and begiiininglessly 
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related to It as Its' unaccountable force or inexplicable 
poiwr (in such a way as not to prove detrimental or dero- 
gatory to Its being. Pure Unity) — is intolerant of any 
proof or epistemological explanation; as it is the source 
and necessary presupposition of all logical and psycholo- 
gical process and their resultant empirical experiences. 
Avidya is an appearance but not opposed to Reality, as 
Reality is ever glimming through it and its modifications 
ns their very source and sustenance but not as something 
wholly alien to them. It is sufficient to account for itself 
and is the inevitable ground of all other appearances and 
their cognitive processes and pragmatic values. It looms 
large as an established entity and veritably valid, forming 
as the unshakable foundation of the entire edifice of series 
of appearances as the whole universe and all, that prevail 
in it subjectively, objectively and epistemologically, but 
only so long as the Rleality, which it seems to swing round 
and sway, is not realised to its utter sublation once for 
ever. All knowables, kinds and processes of knowledge 
owe their origin to it through non-realisation and wrong 
realisations of Reality, Pure Consciousness the Brahman; 
.so Avidya is established and supported directly by the 
witnessing self and not by any source and process of know- 
ledge. which depend on and presuppose it as the funda- 
mental ground of their etymological explanation. 

The universe is an Avidvaka array or a sustained series 
of appearances, arising from non realisation and wrong 
realisation of Reality through Avidva. It is as ‘Avicarita- 
Samsiddha,’ that is, of ‘non-realisational’ or apparent 
reality (to use a newly word in order to convey the exact 
sense of the phrase) , as its cause Avidya is. Take the 
leaves of a pruned plant, old appearances pass away and 
new fines spring up instead. Appearances crop up unend- 
ingly as long as Avidya continues to muffle Reality. They 
are to be stultified or effaced altogether only when their 
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root — Avidya — is sublated by Brahma-realisation. Sure- 
i^vara does not recognise any reality of any description 
or nature whatsoever, attributable to a*iy object indepen- 
dently of the one Reality, which alone appears to be empi- 
rical or seeming realities also in the empiricai plane. 
All empirical entities — whether appraised and evaluated 
as real or illusory in the common parlance — are equally 
appearances with this difference that the former are 
primary appearances and the latter secondary ones. The, 
empirical realities are appearances of Reality proper and 
are in no way better than the Ordinarily admitted illusori- 
es so far-as their nature and perishability are concerned, 
but the difference lies only with regard to the exact number 
of causal conditions and duration of persistence. Even as 
regards the necessary causal conditions, Sure^vara is of 
opinion that Avidya alone is enough to explain all kinds 
of appearances and other auxiliary conditions, laboured 
at even by many colleagues of the same camp ; (1) general' 
apprehension of the Adhisthana, that is, cognition of the 
underlying T*eality as something, divested of its distinc- 
tive features and not as a particular thing, (2) Samskara 
or the residual impression of a previous experience of the^ 
superimposed and (3) defects — subjective, objective and 
instrumental (Pramatr-Prameya-Pramana-dosa) etc. are 
regarded flippant and superfluous by him. Thus except- 
ing the one Reality, Brahman, all are appearances and 
sublatable by realisation of Reality. 

It is difficult to decide whether Appearances of Cons^ 
ciousness are first elicited and then come out the modifi- 
cations of Avidya as^their receptacles, animated and mani- 
fested thereby or the moditications of Avidyg. are materia- 
lised first and then Appearances of Consciousness are eli- 
cited so as to enliven and sustain those modificatiqfns. 
Sure^vara says that there is no necessity of answering 
such objections, nothing is impossible in the realm of 
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Avidya, -Alternative or mutually contrary propositions, 
sucJa as those of capability or incapability, possibility or 
impossibility and cxjntradiction or non-contradiction arise 
only in the plane of proofs but not in the sphere of Avidya, 
which is assumptive and explanatory logically hut apparent 
and not real essentially. It governs the entire plane if 
proofs and provables so far as the discursive knowledge is 
concerned but instantaneously dwindles away or undergoes 
sublation in the light of Healisation which embraces 
pure consciousness directly and not its apparent form only. 
In keeping with the nature* of Avidya and Avidyaka, all 
irregularities, discrepancies, logical inconsistancies and 
unaccountability of any kind are ornamentations to them 
and tend to establish them as '‘Avicarita-Bamsiddha.” 
Bo far some of the ontological and other special features 
of the Advaitic philosophy, set forth by Sure^yara in 
his works, have been dealt with. 

Suresvara has not contributed much to the epistemo- 
logy of the Advaita Vedanta, which received ample 
development at the hands of later Advaitins. Nieverthe- 
less, it would be worth while to bring out his original 
•views on some topics in this connection. 

Firstly, the accounts for the omniscience of l^vara in 
the following manner. Avidya is an indispensable 
factor in the outcome of all entities of the universe, which 
are necessarily appearances, and Isvara, being the cons- 
ciousness appearing in and through that Avidya, has a 
direct bearing on and relation to all, belonging to any 
period of time — ^present, past or future — and thus omni- 
science is natural to Him and independent of any causal 
condition or circumstance. 

Secondly, Sure4vara does not recognise the necessity 
fof any vytti in the process of cognition for objects, that 
are illumined directly by the witnessing self .(Sak^i- 
^agya Fadarthas). Accordingly, no vptti of Avidya is 
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accepted to account for the experience of *Ajfi§.fla etc. 
during Susupti. It is very remarkable that the subse- 
quent apprehension, immediately afjter waking up from 
su§upti (i.e., Deep Sleep) is not a recollection wholly or 
even partially according to him, but experience lingering 
on or continued from before with the addition of ‘Aham’ 
as the subject to it. 

Thirdly, the function of vrtti in the perceptual pro- 
cess, according to him, can be determined to be ‘Abheda- 
bhivyakti’ or manifestation of identity between the sub- 
jective and objective appearances of Consciousness, that 
is, the Jiva and the ‘Visayavacchinna-Cidabhasa’., As 
regards other problems on Epistemology, they have been 
already discussed above in the light 6f Sure^vara’s 
‘Abhasa -Vada’ in their proper place.* 

It has been pointed out above while defining the natui e 
of the individual soul that the natural outcome of non- 
discrimination of Consciousness from Its own Appear- 
ance is the false identity of the Jiva with its receptacle 
and limiting adjunct — the psycho-physical organism. 
This erroneous notion of identity is the root-cause of all 
evils, from which individual souls in general unexcep- 
tionally and incessently suffer. As long as the individual 
soul thinks that it is identical with the entire psycho- 
physical organism, it supposes itself related to all mental 
and physical changes as if they are taking place in itself 
and feels elated, perturbed, shocked etc. in accordance 
with various circumstances, accompaniments or surround-, 
ings on diffej’ent occasions of its empirical life. This is 
technically called ‘Adhyasa’, which consists in the illusory 
identity and consequent seeming transference or trans- 
mutation of the nature and attributes of the one to the 
other. Philosophically analysed, all experiences and 


* fl.B.F., p. 534, VV. 599—600, 
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enjoyments of the Jiva are explicable only through the 
Appearance of the Consciousness, conditioned by the 
mind, in the varidUs attributes or modifications of the 
mind such as pleasure, pain etc. or the psychoses respec- 
tively. The four-fold aspect of cognition — the subjective, 
objective, instrumental ahd consequential — is nothing but 
Appearances of Consciousness in the various receptacles 
or adjuncts, such as the mind etc., the direct or indirect 
modifications of Avidya. To sum up in a woi d, the whole 
life of the individual soul k merely an appearance and 
governed by appearance. 

From all that has been stated so far, it must have been 
clear that it is the ‘Appearance’ which through non- 
discrimination hiakes the Consciousness, ever free in Its 
own essential nature conditioned by and identified with its 
receptqcle-mind and thus enchained unendingly (except- 
ing through Intuition of Reality) in the empirical life. 

Similarly, in order to be free from all this bondage 
what is needed is the sublation of Avidya, which, though 
beginningless and inadventitiously present in Conscious- 
ness is?r^^Tftci?iTfl3:,that is one whose presence is admissible 
only so long as the discriminating Intuition of the Absolute 
Reality, the Brahman, has not dawned on the deserving 
soul. As pointed out above, actually AvidyS, also is an 
appearance but it is the direct Appearance of Conscious- 
ness, which energies, enlivens and gives it its being by 
imparting seeming existence, reality and manifestation 
to it. But for this Appearance it would have never seem- 
ed to exist and appeared as real at all. Being an appear- 
ance it must be sublatable or annulable. But this is not 
to be sublated by Pure Consciousness, which brooks and 
gives it its being. It can be sublated by the empirical but 
discriminating knowledge® — direct and intuitional — aris- 
ing from the sublime scriptural passages revealing the 

» » p. 916, T. 173; p, 1060, V, 167, 
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absolute identity of the Jlva with Brahman and opening the 
eyes as it were of the deserving soul (on the analogy* of 
This linal and liberating Brahma-realisa- 
tion is itself- an appearance but the last Appearance of 
Consciousness in the psychosis, having its content — Brah- 
man and not any of its apparant forms only in the afore- 
said manner. It is the last Appearance in the sense that 
it, having sublated Avidya so far as that particular indi- 
vidual is concerned, undoes all the possible consequent* 
receptacles or adjuncts which .constitute the empirical liie 
of that Jiva in particular and finally annihilates itself 
also. In othej' words, the mind — the permanent lecep- 
tacle of that Appearance of Consciousness constituting or 
occasioning its seeming Jiva-bhava in particular, having 
been sublated, the Appearance also is exterminated and 
erased once for ever; since the relation between the 
two — Appearance and receptacle — is organic and inse- 
parable. The residue that survives this sublation and ex- 
termination, so far as that Individual soul in its primitive 
stages is concerned, is Pure Consciousness, Eternal Exis- 
tence and Unlimited Bliss only. Accordingly, in the 
primary sense of the word, Moksa is the sublation of 
Avidya and consequent erasement of the Appearance of 
Consciousness in its modification, which is empirically 
termed as mind, but in the secondary sense, it is the emer- 
gence or revelation (which is ever an accomplished fact 
but appears to be non-accomplished as obscured by Avidya 
permanently but not endlessly) of Self-Same, Absolute anti 
Bare Eeality, Pure and Self-luminous Consciousness and 
Eternal, Unlimited and Unexcellable Bliss. For the 
attainment of this Mok§ia, nothing else but the direct 
Brahma — realisation through the Mahavakyas is needed. 

Before closing this analysis, it is necessary to expli- 
cate the nature of ‘Appearance, which everything other 
thhn Brahman necessarily and exceptionally is, in the 
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light of Sure^vara’s Abhasavada. It is usual now to des- 
erihe the universe as ‘Anirvacaniya’ accoiding to the Ad- 
vaita system and render the term as ‘inexplicable’. This 
inexplicability may be taken as signifying a confession of 
ignorance about the ultimate nature of the universe. So 
it is necessary to explain the exact significance of the term 
in the light of Surei^vara’s Abhasavada. To characterise 
the universe as ‘Anirvacaniya’ is no doubt to reject the 
explanation that it is either ‘Sat’, ‘Asat’, or ‘Sadasat’, 
but it must be definitely understood that the rejection is 
not to be explained literally for it has a deep significance 
and a positive implication in accordance with the .\dvaita 
theory of knowledge, advanced by Suresvara. That the 
illusory rope-serpant is Anirvacaniya means that it has 
no existence or reality of its own but we have to turn to 
something else foi- this, which is the so-called underly- 
ing reality behind it. Similarly, in the case of the uni- 
verse also, we have to look elsewhere for what may be 
ultimately realised as the Reality behind and beyond, all 
appearances. This Reality, Brahman, is the one Ulti- 
mate ground of all appearances, whether empirical or 
illusory. Thus the universe is Anirvacaniya in the sense 
that it is not self-explanatory and self -established but 
ohly ‘Avicarita-Samsiddha’, that is, appears to be self- 
established and utterly veritable for ail intents and prac- 
tical purposes only so long as Reality is not realised. Tt 
is a glistening glamour, which endures so long as Avidya 
lingers and goes away for ever the moment lieality is 
realised. In other words, it means that the universe is 
an array of appearances, which come out and continue 
through and till the Realisation of the underlying Reality, 
necessarily pointed out and presupposed by them, for their 
explanation as empirical realities out of Avidya in and 
about that Absolute Reality. 

As pointed out in one of the previous sections Avidya 
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is responsible for suppressing and hiding the ’one Reality 
and showing in Its place the universe of diversity or plu- 
rality. This Avidya is obviously not only an obscuiative 
and suppressive factor but also a Cieative principle, as- 
sumed under the logical necessity of explaining the ap- 
pearance of the universe. Avidya modifies itself various- 
ly, furnishing and serving as the necessary receptacles for 
the Appearances of one Reality and it is thus that Avidya 
expresses itself empirically both as knowledge and object. , 
It is impossible that knowledge in the empirical plane can 
be real, when the object is not ‘so, for the relation between 
the two is organic and constitutional and the two are alike 
appearance of one and the same eternal Consciousness, 
which is Pure knowledge or A Priori immediately of course 
through different media presented by Avidya. According- 
ly, every appearance has an objective reference, as Avidya 
does not show it as existent in the mind of a particular per- 
cipient but at a particular spot and time, which also are 
respectively only degrees nearness and succession in the 
order of appearances. Thus the Advaita system, unlike 
the school of Realism, recognises any empirical entity as 
not selfexplanatory and independent of the mind and, un- . 
like the school of Subjectivism, refuses to accept it as purely 
mental also. It is denied only as Reality proper but not as 
‘Epistemological’ realy or something logically e'Tstent till 
its appearance, which is terminable and sublatable by 
realisation of Reality. Again, in as much as the Advaita 
does not reject an external world as distinct empirically, 
from experiences, it clearly avoids sollipsism, which is the 
pit-fall of the idealistic" schools. This is the true explana^ 
tion of the nature of appearance, as elucidated by SureiS- 
vara in. conformity w.ith his theory, of Abhasa. From all 
that has been said in the preceeding pages it ^nay he safely 
concluded that besides Reality, Brahman, all are appear- 
ances, 1 
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In one verse" Suresivara conspicuously summarises 
all the possible apparent moments of movement and modifi- 
cations in the Absoiiite, which taken together represents 
Reality with Its Appearances in its entirety. The Creator, 
the witness, and the inner Ruler on one side'and the whole 
creation or entities of the universe — ^the object of creation, 
manifestation and government — on the other are all no- 
thing but appearance, only. This it is only the Appear- 
ance of Consciousness, which is directly involved in the 
tissues of empirical life and order (by way of their expla- 
nation). If Consciousness a’ppears to be involved empiri- 
cally at all, it is on account of Its nondiscrimination from 
Its Appearances in Avidya and its modifications; other- 
wise, as a matter of truth or essentially speaking, Cons- 
ciousness is above any association of phenomenality. 
Pure Consciousness oi' Reality Itself is ever untouched, 
unaffected, uninfluenced and uncontaminated by any kind 
of defilement, division limitation or relation, Reality or 
one Eternal being is held to be apparently but directly rela- 
ted to all empirical becomings, according to both the 
.schools of Pratibimba and Avaccheda; whereas It is 
manifested to be so indirectly and incidentally, acxiord- 
ing to Sure^wara’s Abhasavada, it is only Appearances, 
diversely elicited from Reality answering to various 
receptacles (i.e. Avidya and its modifications), that 
account for, govern and hold up the plurality of the uni- 
verse. Nothing 1^5 really born out of It and of nothing It 
is born Itself.^ It is one and one and there is nothing else 
similar to or dissimilar from or inherent in Itself. This is 
the real state of affair or truth frojp the view-point of 
Reality (Vastu-vrtta), an unshakeable and prefect realisa- 
tion of which ( )" puts an end to all empirical 

6 A. ITT, B. TV.. 1228, V, 121, 

B.B.V., p. Ifi73, V. 244. 

, « B.B.V., p. 1076, V. 260; 

F.4 
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existences, migrations and accompanying evils. All that 
impress as real upon the unenlightened mind as other than 
and independently of the one Reality are appearances only 
(an^mnusT . ) and these appearances are not identical 

with Reality but an overgrowth through Its Avidya. So 
the greatest and the most important contribution, made 
by Suredvara, lies in enunciating the theory of Abhasa in 
order to give a new interpretation to the entire system of 
the Advaita and this task he has accomplished, with a 
remarkable success and a commendable originality of 
thoughts. 
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WHITEHEAD AND SANKARA 
Ry Dr. P. Nagaraia rao- 

GENERAL CRITICISM OF WHITEHEAD’S RELI- 
GIOUS PHILOSOPHY 

Whitehead’s conception of God is dimed by him to 
Be strictly metaphysical. He invokes the concept of God 
in response to the deep metaphysical needs of his system. 
His God is modelled on Aristotle’s conception. There are 
definite functions for Him in the system. God is one of 
the chief metaphysical categories necessary for the logi- 
cal completion of the system. He is not treated in a man- 
ner unlike other metaphysical categories. He is the su- 
preme instance of all the metaphysical categories 

Whitehead is of opinion that the current conceptions 
of God adumbrated by the religious philosophers and theo- 
logians of tradition, do not accord with the deliverances 
of modern science. He criticises in detail the conception 
of God in terms of a supreme personality, and also the 
view of God as Absolute consciousness or spirit. He arri- 
ves at his conception of God through a detailed criticism 
of the concept of God as personality and spirit, and in 
sheer response to the metaphysical needs of his system 
He is never tired of reiterating that only a philosophy of 
organism is in consonance with the conclusions of modern 
physical science. A philosophy of organism entails .the 
conception of a metaphysical God. 

It is sought to be maintained hene, that Whitehead’s 
criticism of the theiatic conception of God, and the allied 
religious doctrines, are not unanswerable, nor are they 
invincible and conclusive. Further we diseem thait 
Whitehead’s description of God, and the functions he 
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seeks to explain with the help of that concept, are neither 
easily intelligible nor very clear. We shall proceed to 
state Whitehead’s case against traditional religious con- 
ceptions of God and then advert to their criticism. 

The gravamen of Whitehead’s charge against tradi- 
tional theology is its adoption of the outmoded scientific 
ideas. He discusses the various possible views of the laws 
of nature and concludes that the law must be conceived as 
immanent. The view that a supreme personality has imr 
posed a law on Nature has been the view of the traditional 
theologians. It is based on the Newtonian world view 
viz. that their are isolated bits of matter and definite 
laws governing their motions. No longer is such a world 
view tenable; because of the interrelated nature of objects. 
The Newtonian view helped the theologians to conceive of 
God as the imposer of laws on Nature. Whitehead is of 
opinion that the nineteenth century physics is tlie back- 
ground for the view of an extracosmic suprapersonal God 
who imposes laws on Nature. The view is sum- 
marised by him as follows: — ‘there are bits of matter, 
enduring self -identically in space which is otherwise empty. 
Each bit of matter occupies a definite, limited regio». 
Each such particle of matter has its own private qualifica- 
tions such as its shape, its motion, its mass, its colour, 
its scent. Some of these qualificajtions phangei, otherhj 
persist. The essential relationship between bits of matter 
is purely spatial. Space itself is eternally unchanging, 
always including in itself, this capacity for the relation- 
ship of the bits of matter. The materialism of the nine- 
teenth century believed in the conception of matter as the 
only form of Reality, and the conception of the mechanical 
law as the only law. Besides they declared that evolu- 
tion is automatic and predetermined. Against the back- 
ground of this deterministic view of the universe the 
theologian erects his God and attributes the reign of law, 
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present in l^ature as arising from the imposition of God. 
The theologians described God in strictly non-metaphy- 
sical terms. In* the words of Whitehead,' God ‘stood in 
the same relation to the whole world as early Egyption or 
Mesoptamian kings stood to their subjects populations. 
Also the moral characters were very analogous. In i&he 
final metaphysical sublimation, he became the one 
absolute, omnipotent, omniscient source of all being, for 
•his own existence requii'iiig no relations to anything 
beyond himself. He was internally complete.’’ God 
stood out as an extra-cosmic entity. He was represented 
as eminently real and the world as derivatively real. God 
was necessaiy for the world but the world was not neces- 
sary for God.' Thus the traditional theologians on the 
basis of nineteenith century physics created a gulf be- 
tween God and the world. 

« 

Newton himself subscribed to such a view. He stated 
‘that the correlated modes of behaviour of the bodies 
forming the solar system required God for the im- 
position of the principles on which all depended. 
He was certainly doubtful, indeed more than doubt- 
•ful, as to whether the Law of gravity was the ulti- 
mate statement of principles imposed by God But he 
certainly thought that the conception of the solar system 
exhibited in his Princi'pia was sufficiently ultimate to 
make obvious the necessity of a God imposing law’.’^ 
Newton’s doctrine helped science a great deal It is a 
definite and an easy view to understand. Whitehead is 
not chary in his compliment for the concept of ‘Law as 
imposed’. He held the view that ‘if success be a guar- 
antee of truth, no other system of thought has enjoyed a 
tithe of such success since mankind- started on its job of 

a 

1 Adwentures of Ideas, p. 217. 

^ Adventures of Ideas, p. 144 — 145. 
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thinking. Within three hundred years jt has transformed 
human life, in its intimate thoughts, its technologies, , its 
social behaviour, and its ambitions.® The motive force of 
scientific research has been the implicit belief in some form 
of the imposition of Law and its consequent exactness. 
But for it men would not have sought to observe the grand 
uniformities of Nature. Tt is the belief in the possibili- 
ties of Laws that egged on men to research. 

But for the doctrine of .the ‘imposed T.aw’ the universe, 
would be relapsing into lawless chaos. While bestowing 
a good deal of praise on the Concept of the imposed Law 
whitehead is not slow to discern the defects and the terri- 
ble consequences of such a view. He affirms that such a 
cosmology is very easy to understand and very hard to be- 
lieve. It no doubt represents a clear and distinct system 
of ideas. But none the less it is based on an outmoded con- 
ception of conclusions of the physical sciences. 

Whiteheadl rejects the theological conception of a 
supra, -cosmic God because it is based on an outmoded 
scientific conception which does not give an intelligent 
account of the universe as a whole. It has shivered the 
universe into a multitude of disconnected substantial 
things. Further he declares that a sound metaphysics 
must overcome the dualism set out by the theologians. 
It requires a solution exhibiting the plurality of indivi- 
duals as consistant with the unity of the universe, and a 
solution which exhibits the world as requiring its union 
with God, and God as requiring his union with the world^ 
Sound doctrine also requires an understanding how the 
ideals in God’s nature by reason of their status in his 
nature, are there by persuasive elements in the creative 
adyanbe.® The world must not derive ijts laws or reality 


® Adventures of Ideas, p. 166. 
* Adventures of Ideas, p. 168. 
» Ihid. p. 216. 
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from the accidents of the will of God, ‘Metaphysics re- 
quires th&,t the rela/tionships of God to the world should 
lie beyond the accidents of will, and that they be founded 
upon the necessities of -the nature of God and the nature 
of the world.’" 

After making out a case for the philosophy of 
organism Whitehead sets up his inetaphysical God and 
gives him some functions. In the formation of an actual 
'entity we need the ingression of the eternal obiects. It 
is God that determines as jto which eternal object should 
ingress into the spatiotemporal flux. God is thus, the 
principle of actuality. He is also described as the prinple 
of limitation. . It is the premordial nature of God that is 
responsible for the graded relevance of .the eternal objects. 
Apart from God Ihere would! be no novelty at all. This 
principle of limitation stands outside the world of flux. 
Thus ‘God is the ultimate limitation and His existence 
the ultimate irrationality. For no reason can be given for 
just that limitation which it stands in his nature to impo^. 
God is not concrete, but He is the ground for concrete 
actuality. No reason can be given for the nature of God 
because that nature is the ground of rationality.’ In 
simple language in order that a thing may be actual therei 
must be some limitation uiK)n possibilities since by virtue 
of becoming that thing, a thing excludes all the other 
infinitely numerous possible things which it might have 
been. It is God who carves the actual world from the 
realm of infinite possibilities. 

• The consequent nature of God is responsible for the 
objective immortality of the world.* The objective im- 
mortality of the fluent world is secured in God. It is this 
aspect of God that saves the world as it passes into the 
immediacy of his own life. God’s role is not the combat 


* 


« Ibid. p. 216. 
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oi productive force with productive force, of destructive 
force with destructive force; it lies in the patient operation 
of the over-powering rationality of his conceptual harmoni- 
sation. He does not create the world. He saves it or more 
accurately He is the poet of the world, with tender 
patience leading it by His vision of truth, beauty and 
goodness. In another pas.sage He refers to God as the 
greatest companion snd the fellow sufferer of men. 

Further, Whitehead is of opinion that the metaphysi- 
cal nature of his God does npt suffer from the defects of 
the theologians’ concept of God. God, according to 
Whitehead, determines the actualization of one of an 
infinite number of worlds that might have been . He does 
not create the world that actually is. So Whitehead’s 
God is exonerated from the responsibility for the existence 
of evil and good in the world. Whitehead thinks that he 
wjores here heavily over the theologian’s concept of the 
peraonal and extra cosmic God. He is not in sympathy 
with the Leibinzian view that our universe is ‘the best of 
possible worlds’ . He declares that theory ‘is an audacious, 
fudge’ produced in order to save the face of a creator con- 
structed by contemporary, and antecedent, theologians.’ 

Whitehead further criticises the theologians God as 
creating a great division between the world and Himself 
He laments that there is no logical way of knowing God 
who is on the other side of the gulf. He distrusts 
mysticism and the nonlogical modes of knowledge. He 
trenchantly remarks that. 'It js only by drawing the 
long bow of mysticism that evidences for his (God’s) ex- 
ii^nce can be collected from our temporal world.’" 

Besides setting up the gulf, Whitehead points out 
that an omnipotent despot like God whose power is un- < 
(Qualified becomes responsible for the existence of evil. 

T T*rocess and Reality, p. 64. 

* 'Adventures of Ideas, p, 217. 
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Evil stands out as a creation of God. The theologians’ 
GoH is made responsible for evil. The notion of an 
absolute despot cannot escape the problem of evil. This 
does not touch Whitehead’s God. He says ‘the worst of 
unqualified omnipotence is that it is accompanied by re- 
sponsibility for every detail of every happening.’ He 
points out that the problem of evil and God’s rcs{)onsibility 
for it preclude him from accepting the theologians de- 
scription of God as an extra-cosmic and supra-pei'Sona] 
being. 

Before offering oui- criticism on the religious non- 
availability of Whitehead’s God, let us in some detail 
examine his other charges. His indictment is that the 
concept of God in traditional theologies is based on a 
system of the outmoded conclusions of science. It is as- 
suming a gi-eat deal for his system. It is certainly dog- 
matic even for Whitehead to identify the limits of 
philosophy with those of his system. His system does not 
derive any special validity because it is in consonance with 
the deliverances of modern sciences. Philosophical con- 
cepts and deep religious truths cannot go on changing with 
the time to tit^e revised conclusions of the physical and 
the biological sciences. Religious ideas and philosophical 
truths are not dependent factors of the shifting conclusions 
of science. It is the expression of an anti-metaphysical 
bias to set up the conclusions of science as the norm for 
all religious and other truths. The erection of such a 
standard may help us to get at a completed and intellec- 
tu'!a,lly satisfactory view of Reality. The human being 
will certainly be pleased to learn that* his unaided reason 
could construct a system, clear and intelligible. The God 
of sijch a system is purely an intellectual conception and 
may even be indispensable to the adequate understanding 
of the universe. But such a God does not play any part 
in .the urgent problems of life. Bacon compared certain 
F.5 
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philosophers to the stars which give very little light 
because they are high. This remark is not without Some 
revelance to Whitehead’s God. 

Whitehead’s love of Mathematics and his faith in the 
ultimacy of Time and his belief in the creative power of 
the process of reality are responsible for making hinr 
think that the philosophy of organism is very nearly the 
perfect system of metaphysics. But he has been oblivious 
of the deep needs of man which are answeied by the God 
of the traditional theologies. . In his anxiety to construct 
a purely metaphysical God he has given us a God who is 
of very little use to religion. His philosophy of organism 
like some of the evolutionist-philosophers is almost in^ 
fatuated with the doctrine that we can get out of 
the process of reality in time ever new entities. Following 
the tradition of William James, Whitehead believes, ‘that 
there shall be news’. James was fond of saying with 
rapture quoting from the unpublished poem of an obscure 
friend, ‘that there shall be news in heaven.’ The craze 
for novelty as emerging from the process is also deep in 
the philosophy of organism. But the line of thought is 
not new. Santayana observes ‘that if the author of the 
book of Ecclesiastes were now alive, and heard that there 
shall be news in heaven, he would doubtless say that there 
may possibly be news there, but that under the sun there 
is nothing new.’” Not even the philosophy of organism. 

To erect a concept of God and derive a philosophy 
from the evolutionary process of Keality is not a safe 
standard. It has no enduring foundations. Such a God 
does not answer to the religious needs of man. Years ago 
the great T. H. Huxley sounded the warning. He says 
‘let us understand, dnpe for all tha.t the ethical progress 

r 

^ Santayana, on: Genteel Tradition in Anverican FhHosophy; 
address delivered before the philosophical Union of the University 
of California, August 25, 1911. 
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of society dfepends, not on imitating the cosmic process, 
but. still less in running away from it, but in combating 
it/'" The method gf the cosmic process is ‘the gladitorial 
theory of existence’ where the strongest, the most self- 
assertive tend to tread down the weaker. • Its demand is 
‘the ruthless self-assertion.’ It involves the ‘thrusting 
aside, or treading down of all competitors. From the 
working of the cosmic process we cannot derive a philoso- 
phy or a religion. We can strive to make the world moral 
in the light of our religion and conception of values. The 
norm has to be other than the cosmic process. The histo- 
rical and the temporal cannot be the matrix from which 
we can derive our God. We must think transcendentally 
and not historically. We should not adopt our Gods and 
build altars for them on the principle of the evolution of the 
universe. The God of the evolutionist is highly abstract 
and does np.t answer to the deep needs of men. We can- 
not simply accept the direction of evolution as good simply 
because it is evolution. If has to be estimated from out- 
side and if possible directed in the light of religious 
values. 

The central defect of the philosophies of evolution is, 
they believe that science can give us the knowledge of 
Reality in all its aspects. They are blind to the transcen- 
dent and super-natural elements in Reality. They seek to 
explain the world in terms of the conceptions appropriate 
to and derived from the natural world. As a result of 
this we get a finite and a growing God with the universe 
as his partner. .The evolutionist philosophers in their 
craze .for progress have put their gods also on motion. 


T. H. Huxley, Js^volution (ifid Eth*ics» p. 83, 1884. 

11 g^e W.addiiigtou’s Science and Ethics* He holds that we 
must accept the direction of elnotution as good simply p. 18. For 
criticisms see the reply of others in the symposium. 
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The status of such a Clod is no better than that of a mathe- 
matical figure. * 

Withehead’s God rests on the ultimate truth of file 
nature of his metaphysics. He has created a God to suit 
the requirements of his system. His God is as abstract 
as that of Aristotle. The concept of finite struggling God 
needing man’s cooperation for f)erfecting Himself was the 
fashion set up by William James. Many of the natural 
philosophers have taken to it after him. They tell ua 
that there is no use positing a perfect God and surrende- 
ring ourselves to Him. Jaihes characterised all types 
of absolutistic schemes as appealing to the ‘tender minded’ . 

He exhorts the ‘tough minded’ to face an improving 
universe accept a finite God and subscribe' to a pluralistic 
metaphysics. Modern evolittionist philosophers discern 
a special merit in the adventure in a chance universe. 
Years before Wiliam James put the following choice before 
men ‘Suppose the world’s author put the case to you;’ 
I am going to make the world not certain to be saved, a 
world the perfection of which shall be conditional merely, 
the condition being that each several agent does its own 
level best. ‘J offer you the chance of taking part in such 
world. Its safety, you see, js unwarranted. It is a real 
adventure, with reftl danger, yet it may win through. 
It is a social scheme of cooperative work genuinely to be 
done. Will you join the procession? Will you trust 
yourself and trust the other agents enough to face the 
risk.”^® James found that a normally constituted helthy 
man would accept the choice with buoyancy and join the 
procession to perfect himself and his creator. Thus He 
would add his fiat to the fiat of God. 

Whitehead in general belongs to the philosophical 
tradition of James. As James, he also is for an improving 


William .Tames: Pragmatism, pp. 290 — ^297. (1907). 
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universe an3 a finite God. He believes that there is the 
need for the realisation of the god thi'ough the course of 
the process. The view that God is being perfected in the 
process of evolution and that he is at the end of the evolution 
is said to egg on men to moral activity. The God who is 
the nisus of evolution is held to escape the charge of 
anthropomorphism. Alexander, the great philosophical 
companion of Whitehead writes that the concept of God 
.as a supra perfected person results from the inability of 
men to proceed rationally or to think in abstract terms. 
Men are in general creatures of imagination. ‘Tt is small 
wonder that a creator who makes his creatures and sways 
their lives by His ordinances is easier and more natural 
to/our work-dily minds than such a being as has been 
suggested here. We shadow forth our abstract thoughts 
in the most accessible images and overlook their weakness, 
leaving them rather to provoke in our theologies whole 
volumes of controversy spent on the insuperable task of 
giving rational form to imaginative creations.’’’’ After 
thus indicating the traditional God of theology of anthro- 
pomorphism, Alexander observes, Tt seems to me more 
•reasonable (and helpful) to worship a being whose love 
draws us to iiim in front, and whom we thus help into 
existence, rather than a being independent of our efforts, 
who pushes us from behind. ‘‘‘ 

Most of the religions of the world have examined the 
nature and predicament of man in all aspects and then 
have formulated the doctrines relating to the nature and 
destiny of man. They have not identified man with the 
entire world of matter. They find tl\,at man is something 
more than what the industrial chemist and the materialist 


I?® Science and Religion. (A Symposium) p. 139 (1(934). 
Ibid- .V- 138. 

B. A. Howard — 
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resolve him into. Nor is man a body plus an extraordi- 
nary degree of scientific cunning. All the religions of'-the 
world hold the view that man is spirit at his essential core. 
They declare that he lives in two worlds and really belongs 
to the higher.' He is immortal. There is a perpetual 
urge in him to create things in the likeness of the spirit. 
This feeling is instinct with him. It is overlaid with 
other materials and thus we are confused and deluded. 
The deluded and confused human being is not satisfied 
with the intellectual concept of a God. To the ordinary 
human being who lives in the midst of perplexing situation 
the need to believe in a supra-personal God is the very source 
of His existence. This need to belief is not a psychological 
weakness nor is it an opiate. It is not the' wet nurse com- 
plex as Freud described it. It is there deep in the very 
nature of man. The human being finds it difficult to live 
by the ordinary intelligence that is vouchsafed to him. 
Life bears a very hard on him. On account of his weak 
will he consistently finds it difficult to translate his know- 
ledge into virtue. He finds his will be unable to will his 
knowledge. There is a constant struggle between our. 
knowledge and our inclinations. We find it difficult. in 
the face of real temptation to live by ourselves; our ‘puny 
reason’ and ‘wavering uncertainty’ cannot help us at the 
cross-i’oads of life. We need a self which is infinitely good 
and other than ourselves tp stand by us and sustain the 
moral values in the universe. Such a spirit, the theist 
conceives in terms of an omnipotent good father. God 

The proper study of Mankind — 

“ Enpugh water to fill a ten-gallon barrel; 
enough fat for seven bars of soap; 
carbon for 9,000 lead pencils; 

Ijhosphorus' for 2,200 match-heads ; 
iron for one medium-sized nail ; 
lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop ; and 
small quantities of magnesium and sulphur.” 
i« Byron ; ‘man is a two-legged reptile, crafty and venomous,. 
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is a power who is akin to us, most’ sensitive to our wishes, 
responsive to our hopes and continually with us helping 
us to live aright and face the temptations with courage/'^ 
The perfect dissolution of the struggle is attained with 
the fellowship of the Lord. The human heart never rests 
satisfied till it attains its consumation in the self and the 
love of the Lord. The situations in life that demand the 
concept of God are in the experience of all. Pascal 
observed , ‘the human mind believes naturally and the will 
loves naturally; consequently for lack of real objects it 
attaches itself to false objects.’ The need to believe can 
never be eradicated. If we knock down the gods from the 
pedestal human idols spring up in their place. This need 
to Jtelief and man’s desire for the fellowship with the Lord 
cannot find any substitute. ‘Epicurus remarked, and not 
without reason that with a little bread and water, the wise 
man is the equal of Jupiter himself; Gilson improves the 
remark,’ the fact is perhaps that with a little bread and 
water man ought to be happy but jiresicely is not; and if 
he is not, it is not necessarily because he lacks wisdom but 
simply because he is a man, and because all that is deepest 
•in him perpetually gainsays the wisdom offered. The 
owner of a great state would still add field to field, the 
rich man would heap up more riches, the husband of a 
fair wife would have another still fairer or possibly one 
less fair would serve, provided only she were fair in some 

other way This incessant pursuit of an ever 

fugitive satisfaction springs from troubled deeps in human 
nature . . . the very insatiajbiliity of human desire has 

Some seek a father in heavens above Some ask a human 
image to adore Some crave a spirit vast as life and love Within 
thy massions have all and more. 3 Misc Book V. 

Disraeli remarks’ Give man nothing to worship and nothing 
•to revere, and He will find altars and idols in his on heart and 
his own imagination . . . fashioning his own divinities and find- 
ing a chieftain in his passions.’ 
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positive significance; it means we are attracted by a power- 
ful goal. 

This need for believing in a powerful personal God 
cannot be quelled by any substitute. I'he substitutes of 
religion can never take the place of real religion. The 
passion for communal improvement, or the zeal for social 
a.p))lause, cannot distract nifin from this fundamental 
unrest. Action however exciting, labour however absorb- 
ing, penury however exacting, love and hate howevei 
obsessing leave still a yawning gap. You may beat this 
exigency dbwn, you may starve it out, or crowd it away; 
the need for God refuses to be eradicated. St. Augustine 
in the opening words of the confession declares ‘Thou, O 
God. hast made us for thyself, and our hearts are resftess 
until they find rest in thee. ’ The need for a supra personal 
God whose pi'esence and strength is a treasure i§ made 
evident to us in the hour of temptation At that moment 
we have neither the will nor the wisdom necessary for the 
act. Our will is weakened. We are passionate, and we 
bring to our passions an unavailing })ity. Mere know- 
ledge of the truth is not enough. Knowing too much and 
refusing to act as required by duty or moral law is a com-- 
mon weakness of men. The problem of temptation is a 
predicament we experience evei-y day of our life. The 
subject has a terrific topicality to the distracted modern 
world. On the t heists analysis, why theists on any 
spiritual analysis, ‘things happen first in the soul and then 
the body.’ The modern man is without any rule of 
life. He is distracted. Impulses drive him one way; 
fear hold's him back; desire pulls, duty forbids; thus 
there is a tug of war. Behind the lineaments of 
the portrait of the Democratic man of Plato described in 
the eight book of the Republic we discern the contemporary 
face. ‘He (the Democratic man) spends as much time and 
pains and money on his superfluous pleasures as on t|ie 
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necessary ones . . . He sets all his pleasures on a footing 
of equality, denying to none equal rights and maintenance, 
and allowing each in turn, as it presents itself, to succeed 
to the government of his soul until it is satisfied. When 
he is told that some pleasures should be pursued and valued 
as arising from desires of a high order, others chastised 
and enslaved because the desires are base, he will shut the 
gates of the citadel against the messengers of truth, shak- 
ing his head and declaring that one appetite is as good as 
another and all must have ^ their equal rights. So he 
spends his days indulging the pleasures of the moment, 
now intoxicated with wine and music, and then taking 
to a spare diet and drinking nothing but water; one day 
in/iard training, the next day doing nothing at all, the 
third apparently immersed in study. Every now and then 
he takes a part in politics, and jumps to his feet to say or 
do whatever comes into his head. Or he will set out to 
rival some one whom he admires, a soldier perhaps, or, if 
the fancy takes him, a man of business.’^® 

The democratic man is the typical unregenerate in- 
telligent man of to day. He submits himself to no order 
or restraint, and he has ‘no wish to change the existence 
which he calls pleasant and free and happy.’ Indian 
philosophical systems and theistic creeds have foimd that 
it is difficult and impossible to attain perfection by the 
mere extension of the pleasures of life. 

On close reflective analysis, we find that our ego and 

Plato, Republic. 561. ■ ■ a r i j 

Vide Drvden’s description of zimiri in Ah.ialom ana 

Acliifophel 

Part I Lines (54-1 — 551). 

‘A man so various that he seemed to he 
Not one, hut all mankinds epitome,; 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing hy starts and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 
Whs chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking.’ 

F. 6 
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nnregenrate life overlay themselves with thick layers of 
unreality and prevent the inflow of the grace. The need 
for the grace of the Lord becomes evident to us when we 
aie face to face with our ‘infinite weatchedness.’ Lito 
bears sometimes very hard on us. There are moments of 
discouragement in us, when we are sick of the self and 
tired of vainly striving. Our own life breaks down, and 
we fall into the attitude of the prodigal son. We mistrust 
the chances of life; we want a universe where we cari 
iust give up and fall on our father’s neck and say, Tt is 
finished father, into thy hands I commend this spirit’. 
It is by this surrender of the ego, or the offering of the 
self that there is the inflow of the grace. But man finds it 
very hard to shed the ego in its various forms. It is ^ly 
when everything fails him and bewildered by the accidents 
of finite experienc,e, man finds that his grip on surface 
supports will not be of any avail. It is at this moment 
that man experiences the everlasting arms underneath 
sustaining him. It is this surrender that recharges man 
with the new spirit. The spirit of man mutates during 
this experience. In Christian language the crucifixion 
must go before resurrection. But the self -surrender in si 
complete fashion is not possible for the unregenerate 
human being. Eckhart, the German mystic, observes, ‘the 
opening of the door, your escaping out of the suffocating 
person of the ego, and God’s entering, the king and the 
kingdom coming unto you are one and the same act, an 
instantaneous transaction and reciprocation.’ Sfi 
Ramakrsna, the great eastern mystic, said,’ bliss begins 
that moment the ego dies. ‘Nothing burns in Hell but 
the ego.’ The human soul is so near the Lord, but still 
finds itself hard to surrender to Him. Anselm expresses 
the idea neatly. He says, ‘how far am I from thee who 
are so high to me. It is only one step but an iminesurable 
step from Time to eternity. ’ 
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The need for this surrender and the strength of the 
presence of the Lord is most evident to us when we face 
troubles, tempta.tions and trials in life. We are perplexed 
at the problem of life. There is a Sanskrta saying which 
expresses in a pointed manner the helplessness of man. 
’Man knows what is Dhaiina and does not jiractise it, and 
he knows what is adharma and does not desist from it.’^” 
St. Paul’s confession echoes the sentiment ‘the good that I 
would, do not, the evil that I would not, that I do.“^ St. 
Augstine declares in dejection, ‘I know not how it is, thaS 
an object of desire becomes more seductive when it is for- 
bidden. ’ There seems a condemnation on man that he should 
profess ideas of universal harmony and make perpetual 
wa/with the neighbour, lii the woi-d.s of the gospel, 
‘this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and m^n loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds w'ere evil’. John Bunyan depicted Lord Hate-good 
as the presiding judge over the tribunal at the vanity fair. 
The character and name ling true to life. In the east tht 
representative man in the (iita asked Krsna ‘what impels 
a man to commit sin- in spite of himself and driven as it 
were by force?’ Lord Krsna puts his finger on the main 
cause and source i.e. unregenerate human desires Human 
egotism sets itself against the infinite and works as if no- 
thing but its strength counts. Evil arises, according to Re- 
inhold Niebuhr, not an account of man’s finiteness, but out 
of his refusal to admit his creatureliness. It arises out of 
man’s rebellian against God. He hankers after infinity. 
The scientific materialist of our day giddy with the success 
attained over material things declares, himself to be God. 


Jauami dliuriuaiii ua ca luc pravrttili, 
" J waniyadliariuaiii na vm uie nivrttih. 

St. Paul Ro7n. VII 19. 
aa St. John III 19. 
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He d'eclaies in the words of the GUd^ ‘the world is false, 
without a moral basis, and without God, what is there 
that does not spring from mutual union, lust is the cause 
of all.’^^ He recounts his exploits with a swagger. He 
says ‘this enemy 1 have slain, and other too I will slay. 

I am the Lord of all and I enjoy myself. I am pro- 
sperous, mighty and happy. I am rich and of high birth, 
who is there like unto me ? J will perform sacrifices, I will 
give alms, I will rejoice. In the hour of trial and' 
temptation there is no good attempting to live by our ‘puny 
reason’ and wavering uncertainty. In the logical language 
it is sin not to admit the creatureliness of man. Faith in 
conceptual reason, and self concious intellect with its clean 
analysis and limited aims are in the words of Dr. Ea^ia- 
krishnan ‘the logical counter part of human egoism.’* 
I’ascal in a celebrated passage points out, by ourself in 
effects, it is no use trying to do good, you are too sinful; 
by yourself, it is no use trying to be wise; your folly is too 
crass ’ After this we have the assurance in the words 
of Pascal ‘But fortunately here is no need to fry to be by 
yourselves since there is one who will lead you, one wha 
will give you the strength to do good and wisdom to go 
aright.’ 

It is in the pragmatic demand of man in his effort to 
live aright that the God of religion helps him. He finds 
that he only hankers after infinity and is not really so. 
He realises his infinite wretchedness and helplessness, and 
at the same time needs the infinite goodness of god to help 
him The great theists of the world have all employed 
their gifts of logic .and powers of argumentation to lay 
bare this need of man in the hour of his temptation. 

23 Gita: XVI, v 8. 

Gm : XVI. V 14-16. 

25 The fool hath said in his heart there is no God. 
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It is the God of religion and not a metaphysical entity 
that gives us security in the dire hour of our need. The 
Lord o.f the Gita, says, ‘those who meditate on me and wor- 
ship me and no other and who are ever devoted to me-to 
them 1 ensure all that is necessary.’'" Jesus observed ‘let 
not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God.’^^ The 
God of religion is the comfort and the companion of man. 
It gives significance and security to moral life. A God 
who is a neat intellectual construct rounding off a meta- 
physical system, with no |>urposes, with no grace does 
not answer to the needs of man. Such a god does nob 
create the world nor could he have made it otherwise than 
as it is. The things of the world follow from his fixed 
naJftire. Judged by this test Whitehead's God is not 
available for religion. 

h’ljrther we have the fundamental difficulty in knowing 
Whitehead’s God, because he is never perfect and indepen- 
dent of the evolving process. God realises his fulness 
through the process of reality. God finds his completion 
in terms of the world process. He has a past which is 
irrevocable and unrealised in future. At no time do we 
have a completely perfect .God. 'there is a finite aspect 
which is constitutive feature of God. Thus the God of 
Whitehead does not completely exist. So we cannot know 
him, He is not the creator of the world and at best fie 
one factor in it. So we cannot have unquestionable 
faith in the rationality and the order of the universe. 
The great evolutionist philosophers are distrustful of 
mysticism and ask us, ‘what guarantee have we that, thS't 
light (mystic vision) may not be a wandering fire?’ ‘Ifi 
needs confirmation from the accordance of its deliverances 
with the whole of our experiences. • But the intellectual 

28 Qita: IX, V, 23. 

27 St. John -. XIV, 1. 

28 Science and Religion, p. 137. 
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perception of the evolutionists’ God can never be complete 
for he does not exist at any time. He is yet to be. iThe 
metaphysical tendency of the scientific philosophers has 
been to envisage objects under the form of time ‘to write’ 
in the words of A. E. Taylor, the object’s life history. 
‘The entire’ hierarchised nature of the universe is explain- 
ed as due to the configurations, in a kinematical system, 
with the result that we get a God who is abstract. This iti 
due to the excessive trust that Whitehead has in mathema; 
lies. He supposes that his favourite subject must pjovide 
the solution of every problein in the universe. It is all 
due to Whitehead’s presupposition that syniiiolic logic- and 
mathematics are the key to the problems of aesthetics, 
ethics and theology that is responsible for such an absty^ct 
concej)t of God. This is an illustration of the fact as to 
how great minds can be obsessed by single ideas. 

The scientific bias of some of the conteniporary 
philosophers is moj-e than the theologian’s. Centuries ago 
Pascal condemned the attempt to subject the laws of 
science to theological dictations. He declared ‘the 
jesuits have {)rocured a decree from Rome that the earth 
does not resolve, but, if it really resolves, no decree can 
alter that fact.’*" A. E. Taylor comments with a sense 
of terrific topicality, ‘in our own day we more commonly, 
perhaps, see the process reversed. We see the invoking of 
something like “decree” from the Royal society in condem- 
nation of the docti-ines of theology'.'*^ If we believe 
Pascal in religious experiences the witness we have qf 
God in ourselves and the light of nature we experience need 
not be set down fis /ancies embodied under some mood. 

of excitement, having no basis in the solid facts and the 

. 

2*^ Vide. W. T. Staces review of P, A. Schilpp*s philosophy of 
A. N. Wliitehead-l/mJ. Vol. II. No, 205, Jan (1943), 

Letters ecriies awn jjrovincial, XVIIl. 

A. E, Taylor, The Jaith of a Moralut, Series 11 p. 395 

:i93i). 
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general nature of things. They are real facts and no 
decree can make them unreal. 

The charge of anthropomoi‘]>hism is level led at the God 
of all types of theism. It is described as arising frotn 
the conceit of the human being. Man has chosen to 
make God in his own imago and attribute hnmfin qualities 
in extraordinary ])roportion to him. This charge is true 
to a degree. But that is a limitation natural to 
frhe human mind and finite intelligence. It has to think 
always with the help of some analogy or other. Thomas 
Aquinas points out that there is no way left for man to 
think of God except in the method of analogy. 

The picture of God is some times that of a holy father 
01’ d divine mother. We have the glassy seas and many 
mansions also. They are only symbols and the symbol 
depend§ upon the culture and tradition of the age and 
the people thaf invent them. We must not take them as 
literal truths. Anthropomorphism is the method through 
which man expresses his self. He exjiresses his love for 
the divine through symbolism and art. I'he anthi’opomor- 
phic ideas ai'e valuable as long as they strengthen our 
faith don’t strangle it. As long as they help the 
human spirit they need not be superseded 

The charge of anthropomorphism against the god of 
the theist has no doubt some force and significance. But 
here is a case of the pot calling the kettle black. The 
charge turns out to be a boomerang. It recoils on the 
evolutionists. Dr. Joad points out. ‘the conceit involved 
in. the traditional view is as nothing compared with the 
aggrandisement of the human spirit implied by the 
philosophy of emcig^nce. For the emergent God is not 
only imaginatively conceived by man’s-spirit, he is actively 
madife by man’s efforts. Not only are his attributes the 
products of our conception, not only are His virtues and 

Dr, C. E. M. Joad; God and Evil p. 153, 
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values .the projection of our aspirations, but is reality is 
our gift.'*’' Thus we se .that the evolutionist philosophers 
ai'e not away fiom anthropomorphism. They make man 
the measure of everything. The univer’se for them in the 
words of Bergson ‘is a machine for pYoducing Gods’. 
Such a view leaves out a lot and makes man the creator 
and the bestower of relity to his God. Tt is this exaltai- 
tion of man and the non-admission of his finitude that is 
responsible for the doctrines of eternal progress and the 
])ursuit of .the Faustian infinity. These doctrines mistake 
perfection as a process of progress. The eternal travel or 
ascent is regarded as the path .to perfection. 

Goethe contradicted Eckerrnann’s descrijrtioir of 
human thought and action as repeating themselve^by 
going round in a circle. He asser ted that human thought 
‘is not a circle; it is a spiral.’ Mr. Hume, .the author of 
Spemdations has a powerful rejoinder to Goethe in his 
saying ‘this is to disguise the wheel by making it run up 
an inclined plane?’ 

If the G.od of the evolutionist is finite, his fate would 
be no better than that of the universe along with which he 
evolves. His doom is not different frum that of the 
universe. The immanent evolving Gods shar’e the same 
fate as the universe. The fate if the second law of thermo- 
dynamics is to be trusted, is to achieve a condition of 
eventless stagnation. Dr. Joad has a very eloquent de- 
scription of that state, which awaits the universe and a 
finite God. ‘The last inhabitants of the earth will be as 
destitute, as feeble and as dull witted as the first. They 
would have forgotten all the arts and all the science’s. 
They would huddle wretchedly in caves in the sides of the 
glaciers that will roll their transparent masses over the 
half obliterated ruins of the cities, where men now think 
and love, suffer and hope. The last desperate survivor • 

**® Dr. C. E. M. Toad : (rod and Evil p. 153, 
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of mankind will know nothing of our genius, nothing of 
our civilisation. One day the last man callous alike to 
hate and love, will ‘exhale to the unfriendly sky the last 
human breath and the globe will go rolling on bearing with 
it, through the silent fields of space, the ashes of humanity, 
the picture of Michelangelo and the remnants of the 
Greek marbles frozen to its icy surface.*® Such a pro- 
spect for God or the universe is not calculated to evoke 
religious sentiments nor will it satisfy the religious soul. 

Whitehead claims that the traditional concept of Godi 
is open to the difficulty of the problem of evil. He adds 
that his conception of God is free from such defects. God 
is npt the creator of the world and as such is not respon- 
sible for the evil therein. He does not cxjilain away evil, 
but admits its existence. He desciibes evil as a ‘destruc- 
tive agent among things greater than itself’*'* The moral 
order of the world for him consists in ‘the fact of the 
instability of evil.’ But he again and again points out 
that evil is essentially unstable. ‘Evil promotes its own 
elimination by destruction, or degradation, or by eleva- 
tion . . . But in its own nature it is unstable.’** There is 
evil when things are not in order and when they ai'e at 
cross purposes. Whitehead perceives, ‘the ultimate evil 
in the temporal world is deeper than any specific evil. It 
lies in the fact that the past fades, that time is a ‘perpe- 
tual perishing.’** He is of opinion that evil is respon- 
sible for the character of things that are mutually obstruc- 
tive. We have to build harmony by transforming these 
obstructive elements. This can be done only by struggle. 
‘The struggle with evil is a process of building up a mode 
of utilisation by provision of intermediate elements in- 

Dr. Joad. Guide to Modern thought, p. 42, (1943) 

56 Religion in the Making, p. 83. 

56 Religion in the Making, p. 83# 

F.7 
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troducing a complex structure of harmony. It is 
because of this that Whitehead regards that ‘evil is the 
way house between perfection and triviality’.®* 

The theist’s God is said to be tainted by the evil. 
Though it is generally held that many a student of philoso- 
phy is precluded from accepting God because of the problem 
of evil and the difficulties it presents, if is not so Accor- 
ding to a few it is the very problem of evil that makes men 
accept God. The late W.R. Sorley holds the view that the 
problem of evil constitute a chief consideration, which 
disables us from denying God. He argues that ‘evil would 
cease to be a problem but for the presupposition that God 
exists’.®® Why should the problem of. evil offend^ us, 
unless we assume the existence of an all-powerful and 'all- 
good being? We should have no right to object to it any 
more, it would never have occurred to us to object to it 
except on the basis of the presumption that God exists and 
is good. Sorley holds the view that the problem far from 
discrediting theism, entails it. So we find that the prob- 
lem dpes not necessitate atheism, nor does it impair the 
theist’s God as Whitehead imagines. 

Thus We find that neither the God of Aristotle nor 
that of Whitehead performs the functions for which God 
was invoked in the past The concept of God must be 
capable of answering certain definite requirements of reli- 
gious consciousness. Aristotle for whom Whitehead has 
such admiration has given us God who is perfect and as 
such he dees not soil his hands by creating imperfect 
things. His one activity is self-contemplation. He 
moves the world thfough its appetition. Such a God is 
'not the loving father of mankind nor ‘the lord of all thd 


Proces,^ and Reality, p. 483. 
Ibid. p. 482. 

Adventures of deas p. 355. 
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worlds and the friend of all. Religion requires a per- 
sonality, and not a completed philosophy of organism. 

William Templfe in his Gifford lectures Nature, Man 
and God points out .that Whitehead’s God described under 
two aspects the primordial and the consequent, does not 
clearly explain the functions for which they are evoked. 
For example, Whitehead observes that the primordial 
nature of God is the desideratum for his metaphysics, 
it is by virtue of this entity ‘that .the multiplicity of 
enternal objects obtains its graded relevance to each stage 
of concrescence. Apart from God there would be no rele- 
vant novelty.’ William Temple argues ‘the mere fact of 
posting an ent-ity because of logical requirements does not 
tell us as to how ‘novelty’ results fi’om a metaphysical 
entity. The nature of the metaphysical entity musji be 
described and must be conceived in terms of a personality. ' 
Unless we do so we will not be able to explain satisfactori- 
ly how the primordial nature of God accounts for novelty. 
Once we posit' the personality of God we will be in a posi- 
tion to explain novelty, concreteness and other factor in 
the light of the purposes and desires of the supreme spirit. 
For this we have .to go beyond the concept of organism to 
the concept of personality. Then only can we explain as 
to how the primordial and the consequent nature of God 
work. Without such a concept they would merely remain 
as formal factors without significance. The first princi- 
ples of Whitehead’s mataphysics do not admit the persona- 
lity of God. This is due to the initial prejudice that we 
cannot refer the universe or its process to any class higher 
or wider than itself. It has no similar and no other, all 
classes and concepts must be found within it, not outside 
it. Our seeking to understand the process must be from' 
within and not without. We are ourselves a part of the 
universe, or factor of it and an outside view of it is im- 


« Gita-. V 29. 
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possible. The question is not how God is,' but how b© 
participates and informs the universe. ' 

Further Whitehead’s grand descriptions of God and 
the several images he employs to express the ideas are 
incompatible with the concept of organism. The attributes 
such as ‘love, tenderness’ and ‘great companion’ and 
‘fellow sufferer’ have no meaning with reference to an 
organism. They have no cosmic character. They fit in 
with the concept of a supra-personal God and not a philo.- 
.sophy oi‘ organism. William Temple feels that the philo- 
sophy of organism should not stop short of personality. 
If Whitehead could take one step on to the idea of perso- 
nality from organism there would be no difference between 
him and the Christian philosophy. 

Whitehead’s arguments for the existence of God are 
‘no improvement on the traditional proofs. The cosmolo- 
gical, the ontological and the teleological proofs for the 
existence of God do not demonstrate the God of religion. 
They at best raise presumpl ion in favour of the existence of 
God. They do not prove a loving father of mankind. The 
best proof foi- the existence of God is religious experience 
of the mystics. Religious experience and the deep human 
need for Qod, constitute the conclusion evidence for the 
existence of God. Whitehead’s argument that God is a 
metaphysical requirement of his system may round off his 
system but does not demonstrate the existence of God. The 
author of the Vedanta sutra points out that mere reasoning 
cannot give us a conclusive metaphysical system nor an 
abiding religious faith. Sankara commenting on the 
sutia points out, ‘as the thoughts of a man are altogether 
unfettered, reasoning which disregards the holy texts and 
rests on individual opinion only has no proper foundation. 
We see how arguments, which some clever men had exH 
cogitated with great pains, are shown, by people still moref 


Vedanta sutra II, 1, 11. 
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ingenious, to be fallacious and how the arguments of the 
latter again are refuted in their turn, by other men; so 
that on account of the diversity of men’s opinions it is 
impossible to accept mere I'easoning as having a sure foun- 
dation.’ Thus we see that reason can be refuted by better 
reason but spiritual experience is ultimate and final. The 
function of God in religion is t<) give satisfaction and 
strength to the individual in the art of living. Satisfac- 
tion of of the metaphysical instinct is not enough. Barren 
speculation, dry intellectual feats, sheer logical rigour, 
architectonic thinking an*d the sense of a rounded 
metaphysical system cannot give us a god of religion. 

The doctrine that has the longest intellectual ancestry 

is, the idea of God. It has sustained us in all our efforts 
and has given meaning to all our endeavours. Cicero said, 
‘What gods are is a matter of dispute, but that they are 
is denied by none.’ Epictetus held the view that we are 
all fragments of God. St. Augustine in the opening words 
of the Confession said ‘thou, O God, hast made us for thy- 
self and our hearts are restless until they find rest in thee.’ 
The author of the Imitation towards the conclusion of his 
•work exhorts men to have simple faith in God and not 
trust ‘curious and unprofitable leasoning.’ ‘God is able 
to work more than man can understand.’ So all reason 
and natural search ought to follow faith, not to go before 

it, not to break in upon it. John Milton observes, 

‘the end of all learning is to know God aright, and out 
Of that knowledge to love him, to imitate Him, to be like 
Him as we may the nearest, by possessing our souls of true 
virtue. ’ » 

Berkeley with infinite compassion for mankind obseiN 
ves. ‘It seems to be a general pretence of the unthinking 
herd that they canot see God. Could we but see Him, 
say they, as we see a man, we should believe thaf He is, 
and believing obey His commands. But alas, we need 
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only open our eyes to see the sovereign Lord of all things, 
with a more full and clean view than we do any of our 
fellow creatures 

After a few pages, Berkley concludes ‘it is therefore 
plain that nothing can be more evident to any one that is 
capable of the least reflection, than the existenq/e of God, 
or spirit who is intimately present to our minds-produci- 
ing in them all that variety of ideas or sensations which 
continually affect us, on whom we have an absolute an(t 
entire dependence, in short, ‘in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being.' That* the discovery of this great 
truth, which lies so near and obvious to the mind, should 
be attained by the reason of so very few, is a sad instance 
of the stupidity and in-attention of men, who, though 
they are surrounded with such clear manifestations of the 
Deity, are yet so little affected by them that they seem, 
at it were, blinded with excess of light. 

Thus we find that the God of religion answers to our 
deepest needs. He is the truest truth (satyasya satyam) . 
Berdyaev puts it; ‘where there is no God, there is no man, 
man without God is no longer man.’ 


Berkeley A Treatise on the Principles of Human 
ledffe. 1 , 148. 

Berkeley A Treatise on the Principles of Human 
ledge. 1 ; 149. 
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VIEWS OF SCHOLAES REGARDING 
THE VEDAS— III 

By Girish Chandra Awasthi. 

I HAVE furnished evidence of the contemporaneousness 
of the Vedas in my first article and have exposed the 
’hollowness of the arguments of European scholar in my 
second article. 

In this article I propose to discuss before the public 
the truth of the assertion of scholars that the Rgoeda 
does not contain any description of the Sea. This asser- 
tion is being blatantly made by teachers in tlieir lectures 
to University students. This assertion has now perco- 
lated to Hindi books and is thus misleading even small 
children . If some Nagarl knowing person comes across the 
word “Sarnudra” at many places in the Rgveda his sus- 
picions arc allayed by .asserting th.at the word refers to 
the river Indus (Slndliu) or a lake of that name in the 
Punjab. 

Even a Devanagarl knowing child can find that the 
word “Sarnudra” has occurred a number of times in the 
Rgveda. At a few places it means the sky but elsewhere 
it always counts the ocean, as is known to every-body. 

In the Sanskrit Language the word Sindhu in the 
masculine gender means the ocean or particular river. 
Ri the feminine gender it means either rivers in general 
or only the river Indus alone. But the word Sarnudra 
never means the Sindhu river in Sanskrit language. 

I will now place before you some quotations from the 
Rgveda containing descriptions of the Ocean. 

•Rea 1/19/7 contains a prayer to Vayu (air) in 
which there is a description of the moving of the clouds 
and the. creation of the waves in the ocean by Vayu. In 
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^Ica 1/11/1 there is a prayer to Indra in which Inck^a 
is described as all pervading like the ocean. Do lihe 
Sindhu rivei- oj* the lake in Punjab named Samudra per- 
vade the world.? In Ilea 1/25/7 there is a prayer to 
Vaj una in which it is said that Varuna know the move- 
ments of the ships sailing in the water of the ocean i.e. 
he is aware of the positions and conditions of the ships. 
In Ilea 1/44/12 there is a prayer to Mitra in which it 
is said that he is as glorious as the resounding waves of 
the Sindhu i.e. Samudra (Ocean). In Rea 1/32/2 it 
is said that when Indra splits the clouds with his Vajra, 
the rain falling from the split (Oouds goes to the ocean, 
dust as cows go to their calves — the mantra of the 
Rffveda describes the natural flowing of the rain water 
to the Ocean. Riiin water ultimately flows into some 
o(!ean or the other and not into the Sindhu river pr any 
Punjabi pond. In Ilea 1/56/2 there is a prayer to 
Indra in which it is said that performers of Yajftas pray 
to Indra though prayers in the same way as’ merchants 
pi‘Oceed t ough the ocean in ships to make money. In 
Ilea 1/48/3 Usa Devi or the goddess of the dawn urges 
the chariots to proceed in the morning in the same way 
as those who desire wealth loads ships and send them to 
sail in the ocean. In Rea 6/62/6 there is mention of 
the saving of Bhujya. In Rea 1/116/3-4-6 in the course 
of prayer to the Aswini Kumaras it is said that Rdja 
Tugra sent his son, Bhujya by Sea to cxinquer the enemies. 
In the course of the description it is stated that when the 
ships of Bhujya were destroyed in the ocean, he prayed to 
the A4wini Kumarae and they saved Bhuja and his army 
and took them to dry land in three days in a hundred ships 
which could proceed' on land, in the air and in water and 
which had hundreds of rowers, had six horses harness- 
ed and wings fixed. (?>ca 1/182/5). Here the ocean 
is called XJdmegh. You can realise how for the 
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A<^ini Kumaras could take Bhujya in three (3) days in 
sucA ships. The word “anaram bhave” has been used 
here in the description of the ocean which means “devoid 
of land”. Chin dry land be so ilistant in the Sindhu river 
that even ordinary ships could take so much' time in reach- 
ing it ? Tn Rea 1/95/3 the mantra mentions the three 
birth places of Agni. One is in the sky in the form of 
lightning fire., The second is in the form of the Sun. The 
tjhird is in the form of fire spout (barwanal) in the ocean. 
Can there be a barwanal in the Sindhu rivt^r or in the 
Panjilhi hole. Tn Rea 2/35/3 there is a. description of 
Ifi-wa and TTrwa is a barwanal which is found in the ocean 
and is always developed by the water of the ocean. It 
is not possible for th(' barwanal to exist in the Sindhu 
river or the Panplbr ditch. 

fn Rea 3/45^3 thei’e is a description of the badwa- 
nala in the ocean. In Rea 3/22/2 in a prayer to Agni 
it is .said tliat it is liis glow that is found in the fire named 
Auiwa in the ocean. Tn Rea 3/3/19 in a prayer to 
Indra the fire of the ocean is counted by the words TTrwa 
and it is said that on aspirations are. growing lil«! the 
barwanal of the ocean. Tn Reil 8/102/4 there is a des- 
cription of the fire develling in the ocean. In Ilea 
4/58/11 there is a description of the barwanal in the Sea. 
Tn Rea 0/5/13 the word Samudraih has been used. 
There is a, prayei' to ttu* oceans for protection. As the 
Sindhu river and the Panjabi hollow are single they can- 
rv>t be referi'ed to in the plural number which can be used 
only for three or more objects. This then refers to the 
four oceans. ' Tn Reii 9 /80/1 ocenrs^the word Samndra- 
sah which means pervading the earth like the ocean. Tn 
Rcii, 4/10/7 there is a prayer to Indra in which there 
is a*fle.seription of Tndra dropping from the sky the water 
of the oceans. Tt is the water of the oceans which causes 
the Monsoon rains. This is clearly a description of the 
F.8 
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ocean. Can the water of the Sindhu river or the PanjfthI 
ditch cause rainfall in the world? In Ilea 10/47/2^'^ in 
prayers to Indra there is mention of the four oceans being 
permeated with the glory of Indra. In ?,ca 9/34/6 
occur the word's Caturah Samudran. These four oceans 
refer* to the oceans surr ounding the earth on the four sides. 
Can the word Sainudra imply the Sindhu river or the Pan- 
jabi ditch? In !^ca 10/89/1 it is said that the glory of 
Indra is greater than that of the ocean. Here the plural 
word “Sindhubhyah” has been used. Can the plural word 
mean the Sindhu river, it being only singular^ The 
Sindhu river is not such a great thing that a comparison 
with it would become the glory of the worshipped god. 
In Rea 10/98/5 the ma'utra prays to • the Cods that 
beautiful water may fall from the upper ocean in the 
form of sky and flow in + 1 the ocean on the earth. In 
Ilea 10/104/8 the mantra prays to Indra to fill the 
Sindhu Samudra (Ocean) with the seven beautiful rivers. 
In Rea 10/136/5 there is a description of the eastern 
ocean and the Western Ocean. Can either of these be 
the Sindhu river or the Panjabi ditch? Rea 10/137/2- 
contain, a description of two winds which reach the 
Eastern ocean and the Western ocean. In Rea 8/3/10 
there is a prayer to Indra in which if is said that Indra 
produced with his limitless strength water to fill the 
oceans to the brim. In Rea 8/12/5 there is a descrip- 
tion of a tide in the ocean. The tide occurs in the 
ocean owing to the rising of the moon and Sayana hq.s 
taken this to mean that the ocean rises on seeing the 
moon. Ilea 2/20/24 contains both the words “Sindhaii” 
and “Samudresu”. This makes a distinction between 
“Sindhu” and “Samudra”. Rea 7/96/7 describes the 
falling of the Saraswati river into the ocean and Zingmer 
in " A ltindisches Leben” 22 et. seg. has at one place taken. 
“Samudra” to mean the ocean and at other places has 
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ta'^n it to mean the Sindh river which is made up by the 
joining of the streams of five rivers. 

On the other Hand Max Muller in ‘ 'Sacred Books 
of the East'’ 32, 61 et. seg. has differed from Zimmer and 
has alway taken “Samudra” to mean the ocean in the 
^(jveda. Lassen in “Indische Alter Thums Kunde” 
12,883 has also taken “Samudra” to mean the ocean in 
the Rgveda. 




UEALTJl' PROBLEMS OE MITHILA 
By Laksiimikant 
I 

I ntrnd nr, lion 

’As Kashmir is th(i i:(ajden f»f India. Mithila. is the 
garden ol liihar. It is a. place of beauty and has its own 
histoly and culture. It is a place of abundance but a 
place of ])OVcrty t<xi- -a paradox. 

In this small article an attempt has been made to 
ventilate the present problems of health which have been 
prevailing in the rural areas of Mithila. Suggestions 
fo)‘ improvement have also been made. 

Bhyaioyia [jlvy . — -Mithila pioi)er is situated in Tirhut 
ami Bhugalpuj' JJivisions of the Province of Bihar in India. 
It comprises of the districts of Darbhanga, some portions 
of the district of Muzaffarpur, Noi th Bhagalpur, Motihari, 
Moughyr aud Puinca. Its geueial slope is from North 
to South but the gradient is small. It is traversed 
by tile rivers— Kamala, Kosi, Bagvati, Balana, Gan^aka, 
filjuga (Triyuga), Dhemura, Tilabi etc. Most of 
these rivers which have their origin in the Himalayas 
are fed by numerous hilly stieams flowing through .the 
Nepal territory. The land of Mithila has a high reputa- 
tion of being the most fertile; the reason being that the 
above-mentioned rivers bring silt, with flood water. But 
the river Kosi is a great devastating river which has 
covered a large track of alluvial soil with jungles and has 
converted it into sandy land. It has' a great influence on 
theliealth and economical conditions of Mithila. 

Mithila proper has got an area of 19,000 square miles 
with a population of 92 lacs. 

157 
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Mitliila IS bounded by the river Gangft on the sc 
by the Gun^aka. on the west, Nepal on the north and the 
old bed of the Ko^i on the east. 

Tofogra])hy shows distinct variations in 
its different parts. It can be divided into four regions — 
according to its physical features as shown in the map : 

1. Tarai area . — It is situated on the border of Tarai 
of Nepal. The people are backward and usually away 
from Railway stations. Communication is bad. Area is 
moderately malarious. Freqtient infection of cholera is 
brought from* Nepal side. 

2. Gangetic Plain area. — This area is drier and is 
situated on the bank of the river Ganga. It is visited by 
the flood of the Ganga which brings silt. The nature of 
the* flood is temporary and not devastating. The climate is 
not moist bu® drier. The land is very fertile and famous 
for many crops such as chilly, tobacco, wheat etc. The 
people are healthy and hardy. 

3. General Plain area . — The general plain area 
covers the largest poi'tion of Mithila. It is flat and is not 
visited by floods mostly. The climate is moist as described 
elsewhere. 

4. flooded area . — It is mainly flooded due to the 
rivers Kosi and Kamala. It can be divided inifo : 

(1) Direct-Kosi area and 
!(2) Post-Kosi area. 

(1) Direct-Kq^i area. — It is about 1900 sq. miles in 
area and its population is about 12,28,991. 

An extract from an article written by Shri Laliteshwar 
Mullick in this connection is quoted below : 

“The sting of the attack of the river is not felt all at 'once. 
The spile flood-water of .the river visits a village for a few years' 
varying from five to twenty years. It is a period of plenty and 
happiness though not unmixed with sorrow. The jack-fmit and. 
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8(ft.ne mango and lichi trees dry up. Some stray bushes of Jhowa, 
Kasi^, and Pater make their ajipearance liere and there. A few 
pregnant women and a few of the more playful of the children pay 
the debt of nature. AVew shallow beds are dug up. But the good 
clone far out-weighs the losses. Those fields which did not even 
produce Marua before the eojuiiig of the Kosi^ yield- bumper crops 
of paddy, Khesari, moong and maize. The agricultural output of 
the village increases innnensely. People enjoy an easy go-lucky 

During a high flood almost all the villages of the worst 
a,ffected zone of the Kosi area remain submerged under 
water. Water enters into the houses. People live on 
bamboo platforms con.strueted inside their houses. They 
improvise their own methods of cooking their food. While 
they sleep at night on those platforms, knee-deep and 
sometimes waist-high water passes beneath them. 
FisTies, snakes and other reptiles keep moving on the surface 
of wafer. A great alarm is raised when some stray cro- 
codiles have been bagged by the villagers in their houses. 
The condition of the people under these circumstances can 
better be imagined than described. They suffer from all 
conceivable and inconceivable difficulties. They can move 
only on boats and wade through water. They cannot make 
any good an-angement for the storage of their food-grains. 
Much of the little thev possess is wasted for lack of good 
arrangement of storage. I leave to the imagination of the 
readers to form their own idea of the plight of these people 
under some special circumstances, such as the arrival of 
some guest or illness of some members of the family, or a 
case of delivery in the family and thousand and one such 
events of every-day occurrence. 

The following lines give a graphic; description of the 
condition of the above zone : 

‘'With tbe end of monsoon in SepteinJ)er, flood water begins 
rececl^ng and tbe process is (;om]>lete and the villages become free 
from floods by the end of December. Contrary to expectations, how- 


1 Searchlight, March 31, 1946 
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ever, this receiliYig’ ivS not ut all welcomed ; tlie sorrow-lales^ of dii^i^e 
and death are too horrible to contemplate. In June, with the 
rush of flood wntoj* niid Hie attendant troubles to which the inhabi- 
tants avo ])ut, Hiere is at least one great re-dceniing* feature : all the 
dirt and filth and marshes are washed (dean and the health of the 
area is surp'rij^ingly ^'ood in June and July. During these months 
fresh flowing vvaier is always available inr all purposes. But with 
the re(*eding of flood, the villager has to fall ba(d; ujuni his half- 
ehoaked well or pond holding stagnant waftT. This in itself is suffi- 
cient to bring havoc on his health. Hut added to this is the tact that 
in all the innuinerabb* water-logged ditches and marshes and f(Uis 
and ponds whi(di th(‘ nM tnling flood leaves belli nd, in and round the 
villages, serve as ex(‘elh‘nt mos({uito-l)reediiig centres. The result 
is that malaria stalks t lu‘ land and, almost invariably, grips the 
villages in its elnt(dies. lnstane(‘s ai(‘ not jare when a vvhob' 
family or a w'hole village is laid u]) with som(‘ ailment or the other 
. . . ami tillin' is none to look al't(*r Hie dying ]>ersons or to tak(» 
the dead to cremation ground. And this ghasily tragedy is repeated 
y(‘ar af1(*r y<*ar and thousaYids art* v\i]u‘d out oi t‘\islenee/’ 

“()n(‘ very spindal feature oi the area, at l(‘ast’oi tin* worst affect- 
ed parts, is the almost e-om]>lct(j ab8eiua‘ of idiildnui. It is a. matter 
of eommou expcuitnicc^ ihtit ordinarily tin* women (hwjs not couctuve 
and evcni when she does — tin* delivm'y is not normal and tlm issue 
comes early and dies soon after. For all tlnjse, to apportion re- 
s])onsibility between the reduced vitality of the pe^ojdc* and the 
“Kosi air and water,” is mo!(‘ than W(» (an do; it may be a fit 
subject for research work by nH‘dieal men am! others and yield fruit- 
ful results. E<‘eenHy, tin* ]n'(*s(*nl writcu’ has had oeaiasion to visit 
one ol (he worst afl(‘(’t(Ml villag(?s. named Darah, (P. S. Madhepur) 
ot this area wHien a i(uv eliildnui, mostly maltg had he<‘u horn to 
th(i villagers after a ga,[> of 7 to 8 y(»ars.” 

‘‘The Health Ollicer (Darbhanga district) explained that this 
had been made possible only because of (.‘ertairi speeJal ex])orimental 
measures he had taken in the village to che(dv the diseases and to 
keep the inhabitants otherwise lit. 

“In the arenas that art* p(‘rmanently water-logged, buffaloes are 
the only means of subsistence. And yet, it is a <‘ruel irony of fate 
that the ‘water whieJi is lu'lpful in the brwding of disease-germs for 
human-beings is Indpful for cattle e])idemics too.“- 

(2) Fost-KoH area , — It is 1585 sq, miles in area 
and its total population is about 8,68,172. 

“There is a striking similarity between the effects produced on 
the fields and their yeilds by the going away of the river bed and its 
approadi. With the silting up of the main bed and its westward 
swinging, only spilt-water visits the area and its slack current. 
These deposit layers of fine fertilising silt. TSTaturally, the fields 

^ The Ko^i Problem by Hari Nath Misra, 
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that have not yet been coveted with jungles, give bumper crops. 
But the phase lasts only a few years and gradually, with the going 
away of the river with the spilt-water and silt, the yield- of a field 
falls rapidly. The soil-nitrogen is also exhausted. The result is 
more or less barrenness of the erstwhile fertile lands.” 

The place is dry but moderately malarious. This area 
is thinly populated as large number of people either died 
or fled away when this area w<as under the direct in- 
fluence of the Ko^t river. In case an irrigation scheme 
i§ started, the land' can be brought under cultivation. 
Really the services of ‘grow-more-food-compaign’ can very 
well be utilised here. . 

Climate . — The climate of Mithila varies as per to- 
pography. It tallies with that of Bengal to a great ex- 
tent in the Koi^i and post-Ko^l areas which are damp, 
moist and highly malarious. In this area the humidity 
is high and the temperature is low — as such it is quite 
a suitable climate for the development and breeding of 
mosquitoes. 

The climate of the Gangetic area is drier and not 
damp but here also the humidity is higher. This area 
is the healthiest area in Mithila. The Tarai area is also 
dhmp and moist and reputed for malaria. 

The General plain area has got a moderate climate 
and is mildly malarious. So on the whole the climate 
of Mithila is hot and moist except in cold season (Novem- 
ber to February) wherf the average temperature is 78'8°F. 
and the average humidity is 81. 

Summer season lasts from March to June. The tem- 
perature then shoots up to 100'9°F and the humidity vax'ies 
from 45 to 72. 

The rainy season begins from the middle of June and 
lasts till October. The temperature’ then varies from 
gflOF’to 92°F but the humidity shoots high to 81. 

The average total rainfall is 2'77 inches ranging be- 
tween Ofl to 7'77 inches. 

F.9 
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There is also rainfall in the winter season generally be- 
tween February and March on account of the North East 
Trade wind. 

The Sub-soil water is quite high. It ranges from 
10 feet to 25 feet. This is another reason for easy Sub-soil 
pollution. 

Communication — The communication is very defec- 
tive. There are mostly village-roads. The soil being 
alluvial and sandy the kutcha roads l>ecome a great nuisance 
of dust. There are only a few pucca roads. The main- 
tenance of roads becomes difficult on account of large 
number of rivers which flood during the monsoons. Due 
to this the Bus-services are only confined to certain areas. 
So the communication becomes very difficult and a lafge 
numheT“ of villages are cut off during monsoon when ele- 
phants alone are used for the purpose. In the flood affected 
areas the boats are the only means of communications 
specially in the Ko^i and the Kamala affected areas. The 
villages [then appear like dots in the vast sheet of water and 
it becomes a difficult task to go from one house to another 
without a boat. Even the call of nature is attended on 
boats. People usually live on ‘machans’. 

Irrigation . — There is no system of irrigation in the 
area partly due to high moisture retaining power of the 
soil and partly due to the idleness of the people. People 
depend on monsoon rains and spilt water from the rivers 
during flood for cultivation. Since the violent earthquake 
of 1934 which affected a considerable part of Mithila to a 
great extent and disturbed the level of the soil considerably, 
some parts are seldom free from floods which have convert- 
ed a portion of land into jungles, marshy lands, small 
channels and streams. During draught the people use 
water from these (channels for irrigating paddy crops by 
means of ‘Karin’ (a log of wood about 12' to 15' long having 
a groove throughout its length). 
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Housing and Planning . — Most of the villages in 
Mithila have different tolas for different communities. 
Generally, the tohus inhabited by Maithila Brahmanas and 
other high class people are cleaner ai\d ^lave got better 
houses. People indiscriminately excavate earth for build- 
ing houses and leave them as such. They are converted in- 
to insanitary ditches which become the potential breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes. These houses are generally sur- 
rounded by vegetation whicih is a great shelter for sand flies 
and mosquitoes which are the vestors of Kala-Azar and 
malaria respectively. 

Only a few houses specially belonging to well-to-do 
persons have a compound and a kitchen-garden (called 
badi) attached to them. Most of the houses are built on 
slightly raised lands for fear of flood and dampness. Tfley 
are haphazardly built without any proper planning but 
these are not back to back houses as found mostly in South 
Bihar and specially in Northern India. On inspection and 
survey carried on in certain parts of Mithila about 50% of 
the houses were found detached, 30% houses semi-detach- 
ed and the rest compact and back to back. Houses are 
mostly made of mud and thatched with straw. Tiled 
roofs or pucca built houses are not commonly found. A 
typical Mithila house is generally rectangular in shape 
consisting of 3 to 4 rooms gi'ouped together on four sides 
having a courtyard in the centre. Each room is separated 
from the other room by some space which is fenced on the 
outer side. 

. New houses should be built according to new house 
planning in which provision for smoke, flues, and good 
drains should be made. The earth for building houses 
should be excavated from a common place which will be 
conferted injio a sanitary tank. 

Ventilation and light . — ^Very few houses are properly 
ventilated. The villagers do not provide windows partly 
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due to the fact that they do not realise their significance 
and partly due to the fear of thieves. On the whole, the 
rooms of the houses are dark, damp aiid ill- ventilated. 

Z?rama^e.-— IVfost of the houses have kutcha open 
drains which end either in a Doha or in a Cess Pool. A 
few of them have blind drains as a result of which the 
houses remain generally damp. 

Kitchens , — They are not generally situated separately. 
They are also used for sleeping and storing grains. They 
have no special outlet for smoke and as such the cooks 
(generally the housewives) suffer to a great extent. 

Animal Shed. — Generally, there is special arrange- 
ment for Animal-shed separately in villages, though not 
in towns. 

. Water-Supply . — The main source of drinking water- 
supply are shallow dug wells. In some areas tank water 
is also used for drinking purposes. The water of the 
tanks and rivers is mostly used for bathing and domestic 
pui'poses. 

The wells have no platforms or drains. They are 
usually kept in insanitary condition. The wells of the 
flood areas, specially those of the Ko^i and Kamala affect- 
ed areas, are filled with flood water and silt during the mon' 
soon. The level of the subsoil water is usally 15-30 ft. 
high. The soil being sandy and alluvial, the water of 
the shallow well is polluted easily by percolation of excreta. 
The tanks and dobas are mostly insanitary and are 
usually situated close to the houses. Most of the house 
drains and cowshed drains directly fall into the tanks and 
dobas. People genevally defecate on the banks of the 
tanks which pollutes the tank during rainy season. 
There are several tdnks in each village. These dobas 
and tanks are usually filled with acquatic vegetations 
such as water hyacinth, lamina, Pistia and other ac- 
quatic weeds. They are the suitable breeding grounds for 
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the mosquitoes. On the whole, the water supply in Mithila 
is very defective and unhy genic. This is one of the mosfl 
important causes of intestinal diseases specially cholera 
which takes a heavy toll of lives every ^now and then. 

In order to safeguard the people from bowel diseases 
specially cholera, typhoid, and dysentry, deep tube wells 
must be provided in every village. Occasional bacteriolo- 
gical examination of which is also desired. 

* Disposal of cattle dung and refuses . — ^Large number 
of houses have cattle. The (^ow dung and the house refuses 
are kept in heaps just near the houses. Cattle dung is 
generally transformed into cakes and is used for fuel. The 
habit of making cow-dung-cakes makes the person filthy 
anti devoids the field of manure. The cow-dung-cakes 
burn in the houses but laughs when thrown in fields. The 
cattle dung refuse when kept in heaps becomes dry and 
is blown by the wind and poisons the water we drink, the 
food we eat and the air we breathe. Thus it ruins the 
health, sight and physique of ourselves and of our children 
but when kept in pits, it becomes a good manure and brings 
bumper crops. 

Disposal of human excreta . — Only some rich persons 
have latrines which are not usually kept in sanitary condi- 
tion. Rest of the people use the land specially the bank of 
rivers, tanks, bushes, gardens and roadside etc. for this 
purpose. This is the most important cause of soil and 
water pollutions. The Hook-worm eggs have a great 
chance of developing into larvae due to favourable humidity 
and temperature of the bushes, gardens etc., the soil of 
which is a suitable culture for them. The bare- footed per- 
sons specially the ladies who frequently visit these places 
become the victim of Hookworm disease . During the rainy 
^asdn the excreta is partly washed and drained into 
adjacent tanks or rivers and partly percolates and pollutes 
the sub-soil water. 
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Boro-hole latrines specially in the poor areas will be 
of great use. Meantime the villagers may also be instruct- 
ed to dig holes of about 6" to 8" deep and then pass stools 
and cover it. _ The ideal thing will be to provide with 
septic tanks or Wardha type of latrines. 

Habits and Customs . — People of Mithila are generally 
clean, hospitable, and gluttons in habits. They are in- 
telligent but lethargic. It is quite common to see even a 
poor and ill-clad man going to have a dip in the tank even 
on the chilly days. Majority of the people are non- 
vegetarian excepting the widows. Caste system is rigid, 
although it is being relaxed among highly educated and 
the nationalists. Usually no member of a caste may inter- 
marry or eat or drink with persons of lower castes. The 
members of a lower caste (specially the untouchables) are 
not allowed to enter the houses of their higher class 
brethren. It is most rigidly followed in the Darbhanga 
district. The people of Mithila think it a religious obli- 
gation to get their girls married off before the age of 
puberty (usually below 13 years). The Muhammadans 
follow their example and precepts. In the western 
countries, specially in America and Europe, marriage is a 
voluntary act usually contracted only when the parties con- 
cerned are healthy and able to support a family, but here it 
is generally performed by every one regardless of the fitness 
of the parties. This results in early motherhood, widow- 
hood, etc. The father selects the bride or the bridegroom 
without consulting the party concerned. Endogamy 
(marriage within caste) and Exogamy (prohibiting marri- 
age within one’s owe sect or gotra) are common. Maithila 
Brahmanas are much more careful about the caste and the 
gotra etc. of the bride and the bridegroom, than about their 
wealth and education. Selection of bridegroom becomes 
very easy and unexpensive due to the prevalence of ‘Sabha’ 
system where a large number of bridegrooms or their 
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guardians assemble at a particular place during the parti- 
cular auspicious days of the year. One of the most famous 
places of such ‘Sabha’ is Sauratha just near Madhubani in 
the Darbhanga district. Really it is ^ worth seeing the 
bridegrooms of different ages with red dhotis and Pagas 
(national head-dress). Thousands of marriage negotiations 
are settled within a short period of 3 to 4 days. The cus- 
tom of rnarTiage pr’ocessions is very simple. People of the 
lower social status have to pay by way of social compensa- 
tion to the bride and the bridegr’oom of higher status. 
There is no widow marriage and divorce among the higher- 
caste but widow man-iages and divorces are qirite common 
amonp- low caste Hindu and the Mrrhammadans. Poly- 
gamy is in fashion tliongh it is deca-easing dav by dav. Th« 
Maithila Bi-ahmanas spend lavishlv on the Itpanayana and 
the Sr-addha cei-emonies. They do not hesitatq even in 
taking loan for- pei-forming these ceremonies. 

The people are gener-allv addicted to take Bhansra and 
chewing of nut and betel specially in the higher communi- 
ties. The lowrer class of people mostly chew tobacco. It 
would not' be out of place to mention here that nut is con- 
srrmed in the largest quantity in Mithila. Chewdng nuts 
has become a habit. One can .seldom find everr a boy oP 
10 year-s fr-ee from the habit. 

Smoking of Hukkah is seldom seen. Toddy drink- 
ing is not much prevalent here. 

On the whole the people of Mithila are fond of eating 
and feeding. They take usually good food. Feast is 
usually common in villages- Sometimes the feast which is 
generally held on the occasion of a ^raddha ceremony (after 
deathl in the eholer-a affected villages becomes a source 
of infection. At times an epidemic has broken out in 
several villages simultaneou.sly due to such feasts. 

Sending of “Bharas” (presents, such as sweetmeats 
and curd etc.) is very frequent. It is usually sent exposed 
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to dust and flies etc. This is also responsible for the 
spread of communicable diseases, such as cholera, typhoid 
and dysentry. 

Melas are held very frequently even on ordinary occa- 
sions. Most of the melas have religious backgrounds. It 
is the hobby of the village folk to attend a mela even at the 
risk of their lives. It has been found that people have 
died in large numbers due to cholera in such fairs. 

Socio-econo7n?c condition . — ^Most of the people are 
cultivators but per capita of the land is about one acre. 
A large number of people are unemployed. Family budget 
is not known but from enquiries it is learnt that most of 
the people live from hand to mouth. Their economic con- 
dition is very poor and is going from bad to worse cilue 
to floods and loss of man-power due to diseases specially 
malaria, Kala-Azar and Hookworm particularly in the 
Ko^I, post-Ko^I and Kamala affected areas. There is an 
ample scope of work but due to ill health they are Tinable 
to do anything. It is sure that they cannot afford to pur- 
chase health. 

The age-old super-stitions, laws and customs of 
society not changing for centuries have a tightening grip 
on the people of Mithila. Early marriage and early 
motherhood are common. The pressure of population on 
land which is pi-actically the source of existence is increas- 
ing. 

Mithila is famous for Khadi and Handloom works 
but there is no other Cottage Industry on regular lines. 

For improvement (i) Education should be popularised, 

(ii) Improvement *in agriculture should be made, 

(iii) facilities for co-operative, marketing and develop- 
ment of Cottage Industries should be provided. 

Physique . — ^Majority of the adult males achieve a 
weight ranging from 100 to 120 lbs. and a height from 
55" to 65", whereas adult females have 70 to 110 lbs, and 
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50" to 60" respectively. The physique of Maithilas, on 
the whole, is poor on accoiint of the following reasons : 

1. Race foci or '.' — Heredity plays a role though bther 
factors very greatly modify its influence on physique both 
favourably and adversely according to circumstances. As 
there is no standard of weight and height for Maithila 
population, so it is difficult to judge exactly as to how far 
they compare, hut there is no doubt that they fall short 
of normal. 

2. Nutrition Factor . — This has already been dis- 
cussed elsewhere. Op the whole the masses suffer from 
mal-nutrition. 

3. Disease. — Hook-worm and malaria serve to aggra- 
vat« the influence of poor heritance and mal-nutrition. 

4. Economic Factor . — There is no doubt that econo- 
mic condition is low. So the purchasing power is low, 
nutrition is poor and there is ignorance and chance of 
falling ea.sy prey to disease .and thus a poor physique. In 
fact there is a vicious circle of the .above facts. 

Occupation . — Agriculture is the main occupation of 
the people. T.and is fertile and hc^s a high moisture re- 
t.aining power. It has attracted a. large number of 
foreigners who have settled in Mithila and have engaged 
themselves in extensive as well as intensive farming. A 
great number of people of Mithila have no employment 
due to their ill-health as they cannot stand physical 
labour. It is a seat of Khadi spinning and weaving in 
Bihar. 

. Education . — ^Modern Education is below the level of 
Bihar and India. Mithila has very higji renutation for her 
learning and culture in her earlier davs. The first College 
in Mithila was started in D.arbbanga in the year 1936. 
But education on orthodox lines in traditional learning is 
very popular and its percentage is far above the average in 
Mithila when cbmpared with other parts of the country. 
F. 10 
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II 

Diet and Nutrition 

The chief food of Mithila consists of mainly boiled 
rice, pulse, vegetables, fish and curd etc. People are very 
fond of taking cuda (flatten rice) and dahi (curd). Poor 
peo])le use Keshan, Madua and sweet potatoes chiefly. 

Rice . — Rice is a chief diet in a country like Japan 
and Burma where it has not any bad effect on the health 
of people, but it has affected the health of the people 6f 
Mithila due to its misuse on account of ignorance. 

The higli class people specially the widows, usually 
take Araba rice (Atapa-rice) on religious grounds. It has 
infiltered to the lower c“lass of people also. It has been 
proved scientifically that Araba rice (Atapa-rice) is ‘less 
nutritive than parboiled )'ice. The reason is that before 
husking, the paddy is parboiled and then dried and husked. 
During the process of boiling the vitamins and minerals 
which are mostly found in the peri-crap (outer coating) 
diffuse inside. They are retained even after husking. 

Milling of rice . — ^Mithila has large number of rice 
mills. People in town consume milled rice in a large 
quantity. Milling of rice devoids it mostly of the vitamins 
and minerals which are found in the peri-crap (outer 
coatingl of the rice. In villages they do not take milled 
rice. 

Method, of cooking . — Before cooking rice, it is wash- 
ed very thoroughly. A poi’tion of vitamins is washed out 
during this process. After the rice is ready, the rice- 
water (Manda) is taken out and thrown. Thus we take 
cooked rice which <con tains chiefly starch (carbo-hydrate) 
and lose the important substances such as minerals and 
vitamins. 

Cuds, (flatten rice). — This is quite staple food, l.t re- 
tains the nutritive value of the rice. It has been found 
that people who take cuda keep fitter. 
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Milk is produced in large quantity here; but in villages 
situated near towns, it is mostly exported to other places 
outside the area in the form of cream and ghee. It is not 
possible to stop this practice on account of the economic 
reasons. 

Fish . — It is found in abundance in Ko^i and Kamala 
affected areas. There are large number of tanks but they 
are mostly filled with acquatic vegetations and this makes 
the Pisciculture difficult. It will be a great boon to the 
people if systematic Pisciculture is started in the villages. 
This can serve in double ways — antilarvael which can 
control the mosquitoes and can provide enough of fish 
which can improve the economic condition also. 

• Vegetables . — Leafy vegetables are consumed in fair 
amount specially among female folk and this provides 
sufficient minerals and vitamins. But it should be used 
more liberally. 

Oil . — ^Mostly mustard oil is used. It is devoid of 
vitamins. Eich persons use ghee also. 

Only some high class people of Mithila take balanced 
diet. In a diet survey done in Mithila the following 
defects were revealed : 

1. Diet falls short in about 25% with respect to 

caloric requirements as based on the League 
of Nations Standard for Phillipine Island 
[the conditions of which are more or less 
identical with Mithila. 

2. Protiens. — Mostly of animal origin are de- 

ficient to an extent of 30%. 

3. Fats, are deficient in about 75% of cases. 

Whatever fat is consumed is taken largely as 
mustard oil. This also accounts for the 
gross deficiency of Vitamin A. As said 
before milk is exported in the form of cream 
and ghee. 
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Considering the defects and the degrees prevalent in 
population it is easy to account for the mal-nutrition 
which is responsible for anaemia and several other defects. 

Ill 

Vital Statistics 

Eeports of vital statistics are done by the Chowkidars 
of the villages on parade days when they attend their 
respective Thanas. This system although it prevails in 
every part of India remains defective. The diagnosis is 
also done by these illiterate fellows. The reporting be- 
comes very defective in the Flood affected areas. Eegistra- 
tions and compilations are done by the Thana Officer who 
sends a copy to the Sub-Division Officer and the Civil 
Surgeon and thus there is enough delay. Verification of 
the vital statistics is done by the Health Staff. 


Table I 

Comparative Vital Statistics for the year 1937, 
(India— Bihar (MithilU) and Selected Countries) 


Name of 
Countries ; — 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 Po- 
pulation : — 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 Po- 
pulation ; — 

Infant Mor- 
tality per, 
1,000 
Birth : — 

Average 

Life 

India 

22-4 

34'5 

162 


Bihar (Mithila), 

2-13 

33 

120 


Australia 

9-4 

17-4 

38 


U.S. A. ... 

11-2 

17'0 

54 


n g 1 a n d - 
Wales, 

12*4 

14'9 

58 


Ceylon 

21-7 

37-8 

158 


Java 

18-8 

28.8 



Japan 

17-0 

30-6 

106 


New-Zealaiid. 

9-1 

C 


31 



(From the Health of India by John B. Grant ) 

From the above table if is clear that .India compares 
unfavourably with other countries regarding crude (Jeath- 
rate, Infant mortality rate and average life. The Birth- 
rate is no-doubt very high. But the Infant mortality rate 
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is the highest. Bihar, specially Mithila, (cannot be free 
from these. 


TABLE II 


Death Rates for Stnall-pox and Cholera in Asiatic Cmintries, 
(Mortality rate per 100,000 Population) 



British India. 

Burma. 

Japan. 

Philippines. 

French Indo- 
China. 

w i 
ns 
c ns 

CS 3 

a -M 
-Cl « 

■is 0i 

fiU fV] 

Thailand 

(Siam). 

Smallrpox, 








, 1928 

28-5 

19-3 

0-1 

* 

1*6 

100 

0-2 

1929 

21-6 

12'6 

0-02 

* 

7*3 

69-0 

0*5 

1930 

21-5 

4‘4 

0*006 

* 

7*8 

85*0 

01 

1931 

iro 

33 

0 001 

0-007 

2*4 

8-0 

0*04 

1932 

13 3 

16-9 

0*06 

0*0 

6*7 

2*0 

0*03 

1933 

30*7 

10-3 

0-08 

00 

4*4 

0*0 

0‘1 

1934 

24-8 

10-9 

0*05 

0-0 

2*7 

0*0 

02 

1935 

26-5 

8 6 

0-02 

0-0 

2*2 

0*0 

0*03 

1936 

30-6 

9-2 

0-04 

0*0 

1*0 

0*0 

0-0 

1937 

19'2 

9'3 

0*008 

0-0 

3*0 

0-0 

0*08 

Cholera. 








1928 

100 

49 

0.001 

0*1 

21-3 

0*002 

9*5 

191*9 

84 

54 

0*2 

00 

17*0 

0*0 

14*4 

1930 

107 

41 

0*0 

* 

* 

0*0 

0*6 

1931 

65-4 

3-6 

0*0 

5*8 

6*8 

0*0 

0-1 

1932 

19-9 

7-4 

0001 

3*3 

1-6 

(TO 

0*1 

1933 

20'2 

0*2 

0*0 

13*4* 

0*8 

0*0 

0*2 

1934 

69T 

5*6 

00 

4-7 

0*4 

0*0 

0*04 

1935 

62-2 

46*6 

0*0 

0*02 

0-4 

3|t 

6*3 

1936 

47-1 

6*7 

0*0 

0*01 

0-3 

♦ 

21*6 

1937 

. 

29-3 

23-7 

001 

0-01 

88*3 

♦ 

41*1 


* Figures not available. 


(From the Health of Ipdia by John B- Grand). 

* From Jihe above tjible it is evident that diseases like 
Small-pox and Cholera are mostly prevalent in India. 
Countries like Philippines and Netherlands having the 
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same socio-economic conditions have done away with them 
in these days. 


Xable III 

Death from Cholera in Bihar by months in 1944. 


Remarks 


In spite of the fact that the 
reporting is not satisfactory, the 
death-rate due to Cholera alone 
is very high. Badly affected 
Cholera areas were North Bihar 
specially-Mithila. 


(From Indian Health < lazette by Lt. Col. C- A- Bozam LM,S.. 
1945). 

Table IV 


Average Deaths due to Fever, Cholera, Small-pox and 
Plague for the years 1938 to 1942, 


Names of 
Provinces 

Fever 

Cholera 

Small-poK 

Plague 

N.W.F.P. ... 

42,152 

427 

600 


Punjab 

4,94,482 

1,422 

3,217 

* 

u. P. 

8,49,873 

36,931 

9,624 

11,962 

Bihar 

5,55,936 

25,623 

10,427 

1,009 

Orissa 

1,03,203 

6,915 

4,541 

* 

Assam 

97,796 

7.654 

1,177 

» 

Bengal 

7,48102 

63,274 

7,991 

! 

c.p. 

3,07,619 

17,461 

1.947 

533 

Bombay ... 

1,79,451 

6,823 

5,635 

2,648 

Sind 

29,298 

745 

578 

* 

Madras 

2,96,248 

15,935 

3,174 

1,038 


(From Indian Health Gazette by Lt. Col'. C. A. Bozam. I.M.S. 
1944). 


Months 

No, of 
deaths 

January 

1811 

February ... 

J198 

March 

1116 

April 

1703 

May 

8,352 

Juue 

18,225 

July 

16,77 i 

August 

12,170 

September 

10,513 

October 

7,124 

November 

6,478 

December 

485 

Total ... 

85,951 
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The above table shows that Small-pox is highest in 
Bihar. Bihar stands third in Fever and Cholera. The 
worst Malaria and Cholera affected areas of Bihar lie 
specially in Mithila. 

The vital statistics given above reflect that the pre- 
ventable diseases, such as Cholera, Small-po:ii and Malaria, 
are widely spread. There are no available records about 
Hook-worms and Dysentry, but they are more common. 
On the whole the level of Health in Bihar specially in 
Mithila is low. ^ 

The causes of low health of Mithila are described 

( 

below : — 

1. Climatic Factor. 

2. Bad Socio-economic condition — ^wealth is dis- 
tributed among a few persons only. • On 
account of the poverty of the masses the stand- 
ard of living is low. There is no social or 
economical machinery to level it up. 

3. Lack of general and health education : — Educa- 
tion is limited to the upper classes mostly. It 
is poor in quality also. People are ignorant 
of the fundamental principles of Health and 
Hygiene. Teaching of Hygiene is compul- 
sory up to the middle standard but this is 
mostly to pass the examinations. Instruc- 
tions should be given on practical lines in 
mother tongue. 

4. Lack of well organised medical and Public 
Health services for prevention, early diagnosis 
and early treatment of diseases. 

Besides the above there are mal-nutrition, bad-housing, 
laeft of proper water-supply and conservancy, lack of co- 
’ operation among the people and the Public Health staffs, 
bad communications etc. 
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IV 

Prevalence of Diseases 

These days Mithila has become the abode of epidemics. 
The general health of people has deteriorated to a great 
extent due to mal-nutrition, bad climatic effects and bad 
sanitation. Due to these factors they become an easy prey 
to the diseases like malaria, Hookworm etc. which are 
prevalent in some parts of Mithila in epidemic form. 
The most prevalent diseases are Cholera, Malaria, Kala- 
Azai\ Typhoid. Dysentry, Small-pox and skin diseases, 
specially Scabies. In some parts Plague also visits now 
and then. 

1. Malaria. — Malaria is caused l)y the bite of a parti- 
cular infected mosquito, the anopheles. The reservoir of 
infective organisms is the man who has suffered from (he 
disease but has not been cured fully. If an anopheles 
mosquito bite such a man, it becomes infected itself and 
then after a period of 8-10 days if it bites a healthy man, 
he is infected with the germs of malaria. 

Foi- the death rate due to fever see the graphs given 
before. 

Histori /. — It is difficult to sav whether this disease was 
prevalent in Mithila before the 10th (century or not, hut it 
is a fact that in the books of indigenous system on medi- 
cines Sitajwara has been fi'equently mentioned. From the 
writings of travellers, such as Huen-Thiasang, 4th centui-y 
A.D.. Burmier. (1666) and Rennel (1760), it is quite 
evident that the disease did not exist at that time in such a ' 
form. But from other records it appears that malaria 
did appear in epideftnic form in the middle of the last 
century and since then it has become endemic which breaks 
out frequentlv in epidemic form. 

Mithila has got the reputation of being malarious. 
In the malaria-mkp of India prepared by the Malaria 
Institute of India, 1929, Bihar is shown as an area having 
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malaria with moderate to high endemicity of more or less 
stattic character, tlie intensity depending on local sur- 
roundings, seasonal variations, moderate fulminant-epide- 
mics as such there is no wonder if Mithila which forms 
a part of Bihar should share such characteristics regard- 
ing malaria endemicity. 

Fresent condition . — It is admitted by all the entemo- 
logists that a considerable percentage of death registered 
uhdei’ the head “fever”, at least 40 to 50% if not more, is 
due 'to malaria and such a death rate due to fever is a.n 
index to the amount of malaria prevailing in the area. 
Sickness of malaria is not being recorded either by the 
police or any other organisaf,ion but the increase in the 
disease is judged by the increase in treatment i.e., opening 
centres for treatments. A large number of patients es- 
capes treatment. It is difficult to esitimate but one may 
say roughly that 6 to 8 millions of cases of malaria are 
treated every year. 

Malaria and economic loan . — ^Malaria has deteriorat- 
ed the physi(][ue of the people. In the Ko^I affected area 
where malaria is highly endemic, it has made the people 
piinny, less virile and impotent. The sickness rate due 
to malaria alone has become quite high and as such the 
tillers of the soil cannot cultivate their lands. During 
their illness they have to spend money in their treatment 
and diet and thus they become poor. They cannot afford 
to take nutritious diet and thus they get frequent relapses 
of malaria and become easy prey to other diseases. Thus 
a vicious circle of illness and bad economic condition goes 
on,- It is because of this that persons from other parts of 
Bihar have taken advantages of the poverty and idleness of 
the people in purchasing lands and settling themselves in 
Mithila. 

There is another special feature in the worst Ko^i 
affected area and that is the complete absence of children 

F. 11 
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in several villages. The ladies conceive but abort 
frequently. Childi-en are seldom born, and if they are 
born, they die Avithin a few months. This is mostly due to 
malaria and ma 1-nutrition. Its other causes require 
fiirlhei’ investigation. It has also been found that by im- 
pj’oving the nutrition of these people and the treatment of 
malaria, children have been born in some of the villages 
during the Iasi three or four years and that they are 
alive mostly. 

Conxi's of malaiia. — The causes may be divided .into 
(i) man made and (ii) natural causes. 

(i) Man made : — 

(a) Excavation of a large number of tanks and dobas 
which are frequently kept in insanitary condition and 
are filled with acquatic vegetations, — some of the villages 
of the Darbhanga district have more than twenty tanks. 
These are the remnanf.s of Mithila when it was a place of 
abundance and luxury. People thought that the excava- 
tion of a new tank for the purpose of irrigation and bath- 
ing etc. was a part of their religious duty, so there are so 
many tanks in a village in Mithila. Unfortunately, 
the economic condition and general physique have deto- 
riated and so these tanks are kept unclean and thus 
they have become source of mosquito breeding and in- 
testinal diseases. 

(b) . Construction of roads and railways with its 
aligment and horrow-fits. — It is quite evident from the 
records that the construction of railways is also respon- 
sible for bringing Malaria in Mithila. When we pass hy 
rail, we notice a large number of bor row-pits along the 
side of .the Eailway lines. They are again jthe sources of 
breeding of mosquitoes. The borrow-pits on both the 
side of roads are also places of mosquito breeding. 

(c) Embankments. — ^Ii'Iarginal or cross embankments 
are usually put in order to protect the villages from the 
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floods. But this is dangerous and harmful. Flood brings 
silt laden water and -washes out the dirt. The bunds <ire 
■ also put for irrigation and catching of fishes. They help 
in the stagnation of water. All these help breeding of 
mosquitoes. 

(d) Indiscriminate killing of fishes. — Fishes eat 
up the mosquitoe larvae and keep down Jthe mosquito. 
It is very essential to popularise systematic pisciculture. 
In Mithila this can be done easily but the land-lords do 
not care and the poor tenants are ignorant. 

(c) Paddy, wild grass (Kharha) and jute cultiva- 
tion. — Mithila is famous for paddy crops. Jute is also 
grown in sufficient quantity. These are local crops and 
hav£ water which is a source of the brei'ding of mosquitoes. 

(/) Lack of 'proper knowledge regarding the causes 
of Malaria among the mass and also the educated persons:— 
The masses ai'e ignorant and they do not appreciate tlie 
harm they are doing themselves by digging dobas and kill- 
ing indiscriminately the fishes etc. Suitable legislation 
and its application will be of great help but self help can- 
not be ignored 

(ii) Natural causes : — 

(а) Waterhyacinih. — Jt has spread in the whole of 
Mithila. It has covered the tanks, Khals and Kosi flood- 
ed areas and has damaged crops, destroyed bridges and 
have turned them into breeding grounds of mosquitoes. 

(б) Changing of the. route of rivers. — The river Kosi 
is reputed' for rapidly changing its courses so very often. 
It has got several channels which have become shallower 
and serve for the breeding of mosquitoes. It has also 
converted a considerable proportion of land into jungles 
and thick v^etations which are helpful for the shelter 
and development of mosquitoes. 

(c) Economic condition. — The incidence of malaria 
is closely connected with the economic condition of the 
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country. In a way, Mithila is a poor province. Its 
people cannot afford at present to spend much for their pro- 
tection against the attack of this disease and also for the 
cleaning of the surroundings which help the spread of the 
disease. We know that during the recent war, people 
suffered a good deal from famine and mal-nutrition which 
resulted in epidemic of Malaria and killed a large number 
of persons. The seven* epidemic of malaria during the 
year 1944 in Mithila is still fresh in our meinoiy. It has 
swept away thousands of pei'sons. 

(d) Climatic conditions. — Rainfall, humidity and 
temperature are also favourable for the development and 
prolongation of the life of mosquitoes. 

The control of malaria is done in two ways ; — (a) Tem- 
■pqraiy measure and (b) Permanent measure, (a) Tem- 
porary measure consits of epidemic measures, propaganda 
and Health education, while (b) the Permanent measure 
consists of stopping creation of the breeding grounds of 
mosquitoes and the repairing of the damage done before 
during the last earthquake. But this requires money 
and suitable men. 

2. Cholera . — It is a highly infectious disease pre- 
valent in India but chiefly in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
(more common in Mithila). It is caused by bacilli carried 
by water, food, flies, and fingers etc. A man is infected 
when he fakes infected food or water. This disease has 
been controlled fully in the western countries, but it kills 
thousands of people here in Mithila every year. 

Historif . — The Gangetic plain is the home of cholera 
and so it is called Asiatic cholera. There is no clear put 
historical record regarding this disease before 1438. Epi- 
demic of cholera started in Bihar and Bengal in 1817 and 
spread in many countries, such as China, Ceylon, ‘^East 
Africa, Iran, Australia, Russia and America etc. Cholera 
has been described as the best friend of the Public Depart- 
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ment in England as well in India. The cause is that it 
creates panic among the layman and takes a heavy toll of 
lives without delay. In this connection it will not be out of 
place to mention the great epidemic of cholera in Mithila 
in the year 1930. It spread from North Bihar (Mithila) 
to other parts of India,. This became a subject for the 
League of Nations Health Organizations to take up and 
drew the attention of the Indian representatives at a 
meeting of the office, Internationale d’ Hygiene Publique 
in 1930. Cholera again broke out in virulent form in 
North Bihar specially in Mithila in the year 1944 in which 
more than half a lac of people died in Mithila alone. It 
drew the attention of the world and created a great panic 
but it has helped the Public Health Department to a 
great extent. 

From the vital statistics given it is proved that cholera 
h.as became endemic in Mithila. Endemicely it varies 
with localities. In some parts of Mithila specially in 
Darbhanga district cholera breaks out twice a year. 
Tairge nunibei- of cases occurs from March to October ai\d 
then from Dec, ember to February. Cholera has got a re- 
gular periodicity of about six years. More cases of cholera 
occur among the poor people. Mortality is high only 
in the, cases left without any treatment 

So fai- investigated the chief causes of cholera in 
Mithila may be classified into '(i) General and 
(ii) Local. 

(*') General canaes : — 

(a) Lack of knowledge of the fundamental prin- 

ciples of hygiene. This is wanting even 
among the educated people. Teaching of 
Hygine, no doubt, is compuksory in lower 
classes but only theoretically. 

(b) Lack of co-operation of the masses. 
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(c) Bad Socio-economic condition. 

(d) Bad communication. 

(n) Special causes : — 

(a) Lack of proper and safe drinking water 

supply. The main source of water supply in 
Mithila, as said before is the shallow, insa- 
nitary dug wells. But in some villages there 
arc no wells and in several villages well 
dry up dui'ing summer. 

(b) Lack of proper isolation. 

(c) Lack of resistence among .the mass due to mal- 

nutrition. 

(d) Infection is generally brought from or carried 

to the fairs which are held very frequently 
in various pai ts of the province. 

(e) At places people throw dead bodies of (hose 

who have died of cholera and other in- 
fectious diseases in the rivers which form 
the source of water supply. Washing of 
the contaminated clothes with vomits and 
excreta of the patients in the tanks or on 
the wells is quite frequent. Thus the source 
of water supply is easily infected. 

(f) The feasts and the exposed Bharas in the cho- 

lera affected villages also play a great part 
in the spread of the disease. 

(g) Due to insanitary conditions of villages the fly 

population has increased. They are also 
mechanical carrier of l;he disease from one 
place to another. 

(h) When cholera breaks out in a village in epidfemic 

form, people run away to other villages. 
They carry the infection. 
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Cholera can be wiped out by provision of safe drink- 
ing water-supply, previous inoculation and education of 
* the masses. 

3. Hook-worm. — ^Hook-worm is one of the most 
commonly prevalent diseases of Mithila. It has affected 
the health and vitality of lacs of people living in Mithila. 
It has made the people idle, anaemic and has crippled 
agriculture, handicapped the progress of the nation and 
thus it has created a gieat economic disadvantage. 

When a Hook-worm survey was done in the district of 
Darbhanga, it was discovered that about 80% of people 
suffered from the infection. In spite of such a high in- 
cidence of Hook-worm the symptoms of Hook-worm are 
not^ manifested in large number of cases. The high in- 
cidence of Hook-worm infection along with Malaria and 
inal-iiutrition accounts for the large number of people 
suffering from anaemia. 

Persons harbouring Hook-worms pass a large number 
of their eggs in stools. These eggs develop into infective 
larvae under the favourable conditions of humidity, rain- 
fall and low temperature. The soil of such places which 
is commonly used foi’ defecation by the carriers of Hook- 
worm remains grossly infested with the larvae. They 
infect the persons who happen to pass there barefooted. 
They pierce the skin and then pass along until finally they 
reach the intestine. There they bite and suck out the 
blood and thus they make people anaemic. 

The causes of high incidence of Hook-worm in 
Mijuhila are as follows: — 

(a) People usually defecate in the open fields 
specially in the bushes, on the banks of the 
rivers and tanks. These places under the 
favourable meteriological conditions which 
are quite suitable for the development of 
Hook-worm eggs into larvae become a great 
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source of jnfecpon. When persons usually 
bare- footed go there for any work, they be- 
come victims to this disease. 

(b) The soil is usually sandy, alluvial and porous. 

This type of soil is very helpful for its deve- 
lopment. 

(c) 85% of ithe people of Mithila are agriculturists 

and so they have to work in the fields. Due 
to economic and other conditions most of 
them do not wear shoes. These conditions 
also help in the infection of the disease. 

The prevention and cure of Hook-worm is compara- 
tively simple. Prevention consists in simple sanitary 
ai-rangement, such as proper disposal of human excreta 
which will prevent the soil and water pollution. The 
oonstruction of bore-hole latrines which is quite cheap 
and easy may serve the purpose to a great extent but 
before doing this we have to fight ignorance, apathy, 
poverty and general cleanliness. The suppression of the 
disease which is so widely spread and enormous requires 
social and economic uplift of the nation, the education of 
millions of people, changing of their daily habits and a 
close co-operation among the health authorities, the mass, 
the medical personnel and phylanthropic agencies. 

4. Dysentry . — A very common form of dysentry 
caused by the aneeba has been very common throughout 
Mithila. The other type of dysentry known as Bacilliary 
dysentry is not less- common. These diseases are carried by 
germs which contaminate food and drinks. These germs 
are found in the stoqls of persons having tiie disease either 
in dominant or latent forms. Bain waters carry the faM 
matter into the wells, tanks or streams. Thus the water 
is polluted and becomes a sourpe of infection. Persons 
who use such Water get the infection. This also plays an 
important part in the spread of this disease. The iib- 
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provement of primitive environmental sanitation, such as 
water-supply, conservency and general sanitation etc. will 
drive ou.t Hbhe disease. 

5. Typhoid . — It is an acute fever .of long duration 
lasting for three weeks or more. This disease also spreads 
in epidemic form in Mithila. It affects both rich and poor, 
strong and weak alike. The epidemic occurs in warm 
weather. Morbidity and mortality are not notified. The 
incidence increases in early age. The prevention lies in 
the improvement of the sanitary condition. 

Carrier . — The carrier is a person who harbours the 
disease germs but does not manifest symptoms, that is, the 
carrier himself or herself does not suffer fi'om the disease 
but becomes a reservoir of infection. Carriers of typhoid, 
dysentry and hook-worm are found in abundance , in 
Mithila. The carriers when employed as cooks or servants 
spread the disease. In this connection it will not be out 
of place to mention that a lai ge number of cooks and ser- 
vants go to other parts of Bihar and Bengal and are 
employed in handling food and drinks and they carry 
these germs. 

6. Small-pox . — It is an air-borne disease caused by 
virus. It affects all ages, both sexes, poor and rich alike. 
It visits in an epidemic form at an interval of 5 years and 
causes large number of deaths and disfigurements. This 
disease is mostly prevalent in the eastern countries, especi- 
ally China and India. It has practically disappeared in, 
the western countries which is quite evident from the vital 
statistics given above. A country like Java having the 
same socio-economic conditions as ..Mithila has done 
away with the disease by regular vaccination and re- 
vaccination of the masses. 

7. Plague . — It is an acute febrile disease usually 
aljtended by swelling of the lymphatic glands of the groin 
caused by the bite of the infected rat-flea. This is really 

F. 12 
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a disease of rat. " “No rat, jio plague” is a fact. Later 
on, this disease spreads among men. 

History . — Plague is a disease of great antiquity 
although the disease is very old for Asia, but no records 
are available.’ In India plague is mostly prevalent in 
Bihar. Mithila is not free from it. The epidemic of 
plague is now pi'actically i^onfined to Northern Monghyr, 
Bhagalpui- and a pajt of llarbhanga. 

Temperature and humidity play a great part in the 
spread of plague. High humidity and low temperatuT-e 
favour the life process of fleas, which are quite fitting to 
Mithila. Idague generally breaks out in winter season. 

The other conditions which are suitable for the 8i)read 
of Plague in Mithila ai'e as follows : — 

(1) ' Tyf)e of housing, made of mud and thatched 

with .straw and surrounded by fields, give 
shelter to I’ats. 

(2) Food and drinks are kept haphazardly and ex- 

posed. The rats get food and multiply 
rapidly. 

(3) People do not generally kill rats on religioits 

grounds. 

(4) Suitable meteriological conditions as described 

above. 

(5) Predominance of X. Cheopis over X, Astia 

(types of rat flea). 

(6) Customs and habits of the people such as hold- 

ing of, “Hatas” (fairs) where grains are usu- 
ally sold Grains of infected areas may carry 
infected raUfleas. 

(7) Mass ignorance. 

Plague does not usually break out in the Ko^i and 
jthe Kamala affected areas which are highly flooded. Ohee 
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plague occujPs in a particular area it* becomes a difficulti 
task to eradicate it.. 

8. Kala-azar . — It is a fever of long duration and is 
caused by the organisms which are transmitted from an 
infected man to a healthy one by the 'bite of an insect 
known as sand-fly. This disease is mostly found in 
Mithila in Bihar. The» cause of high incidence of this 
disease is due to the vegetations surrounding the houses 
which give shelter to the sand-fly. 

9. Lathyrism . — This is a disease which affects the 
nerves (spinal cord) and causes lameness. This is due to 
the consumption of “Khesari” grain as the chief diet in 
the form of bread, “satu”. pulse etc. In some parts of 
Mijthila specially where “KhesM” grows in large quantity, 
lathyrism breaks out in epidemic form. In the year 1947, 
the writer happened to examine 140 cases of this disease 
in a day in Bahera P. S. of the district of Darbhanga, 
where it had broken out in epidemic form. The treatment 
is difficult and not very effective. Prevention lies in 
stopping the production and consumption of ‘/fAcw/i’. 

V 

Maternity and ChiM-Welfaro : — 

The activities of the maternity and child-welfare work 
are confined to the district head-quarters. The following 
facts have been published in the I'eport on Maternity and 
Child-Welfare work bv a special committee of experts in 

India, about Bihar during l93R; 

“Tt was ouly in 1923, ten years after tlie creation of tlio Pro- 
vince that the first move was made. In that year on the a(iviee ot 
the T.G.C.H. the provincial Government started a maternity .scheme 
in' Patna, the staff consisting of a maternity supervisor and six 
midwives. Each midwife was eiven a definite area in which she 
had to work and she attended all normal Uihour cases. 

>In 1925 T.adv Wheeler initialed. “The Bih.y-Orissa 
•Child Welfare Fund” which began work by maintaining 
two child welfare centres at Gulzarbagh and Patna by 
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holding baby weeks. In 1928, the Bihar ‘ and Orissa 
Maternity and Child- Welfare Society was established which 
started centres in the important towns of the Province 
and functioned under the guidance and provision of the 
Pi’ovincial Society. 

There is no provision for the work of the Maternity 
and Child welfare works in the rural areas of Mitbila. 
For this reason it is difficult to estimate correctly the 
maternal and infant mortality in villages owing to 
incorrect registration of the Vital Statistics. 

There are various reasons for the negligence of the 
service. The delivery is done generally bv the lo”/ class 
women such as the “camains”. The reason is that among 
the Hindus the confinement is regarded as a physical 
pollution. This has got a great bearing on the solution 
of the maternity problem in India. Thus the professional 
mid wives of the country are from time immemoT-ial from 
amongst the lowest castes because confinements nre -‘onsi- 
dered unclean and the confined women as sources of pollu- 
tion to others coming with them. The confinement is 
generally done in an insanitary labour room. This is 
the cause of large number of deaths of children due to, 
‘Tetanus’ and other diseases, during the first week of life. 

In England and Australia etc. the maternity and 
child-welfare scheme is run on the co-operation basis, the 
villages contribute for the nurses’ salary. But it is not 
possible for the villages of Mithila to do so owing to po- 
verty and lack of modern outlook. But the work of mater- 
nity and child-welfare is a national responsibility tvhiph 
should be shared by the State, Local bodies and people. 

There is no doubt that ladies belonging to the higher 
castes will not like to take-up this job. But the problem 
cannot be left aside. The best thing is to train the indilgen- 
ous “camains". 
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‘Infant Mortality 

The most important causes of Infant mortality are : 

(1) Tetanus. 

(2) Prematurity. 

(3) Eespiratory diseases like Pneumonia etc. 

(4) Infective diseases — Small-pox etc. 

(5) Wrong feeding and other bowel disorders. 

(6) Malnutrition and starvation. 

50% of the deaths occur under one month of life and 
60% of these in the firsjt week which is largely influenced 
by, pre-natal causes. 

The infant mortality rate can be reduced by the educa- 
tion of the mothers, producing trained “camains” and 
improving the socio-economic conditions of the man. 

VII 

Medical and Public Health Facilities 

Medical . — There are about 100 dispensaries in the 
rural areas set up by ithe District Boards. The medical 
officer-in-charge of the, dispensaries attend cases in the 
morning and evening hours. In most of the dispensaries 
there is no arrangement for indoor beds. The medical 
officers are under the control of the Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board and the Civil Surgeon of the district. The 
Health Officer has no control over them but they are sup- 
posed to attend the epidemic-affected villages during the 
absence of the Public Health Staff, for innoculation and 
disinfection works, within a radius of 5 miles. Besides 
the District Board dispensaries, there are Government 
hospitals in the district and sub-divisional head-quarters 
where there are arrangements for indoor patients. There 
is one Medical College at Darbhanga having several 
specialists. 
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Public Health . — The attention of the 'Government 
has been drawn much towards the Public Health for the 
last three years. The Public Health facilities have been 
tremendously increased during this period although they 
are not in keeping with the progress of Science. The 
Bthar Public Health Bill of 1947, on the lines of Madras 
Consolidated Public Health Act 1939. is under rhe con- 
sideration of the Government. 

The present Public Health organisation is decentra*- 
lised partly by the Government and mainly by the District 
Boards. The District Health Officer is a Government 
servant of Provincial Public Health Cadre but his sub- 
ordinates. such as Assistant Health Officers. Health Tn- 
s})ectors etc., are servants of the Board. TJsuallv Public 
Health Staff in a disD-ict consists of; — 

% 

1. District Health Officer with his office staff 

2. Assistant Health Officer for each sub-division. 

3. Health Inspector for a population of about a 

lac. 

4. Disinfectors with each Health Inspector. 

5. Licensed vaccinator with assistant for about 

25,000 peojde. 

Besides thes(^ Epidemic Doctors, Health .\ssistants 
and temporary Health Inspectors are deputed by the 
Director of Public Health, Bihar and also are appointed 
by the Board for assisting the pei-manent staff in combating 
epidemics whenever. required. Medicines such as Quinine, 
Quinine substitutes, Kala A'zar drugs, Anti-cholera, 
Typhoid and P1ague,.vaccines, vaccine lymph etc.. Sulpha- 
guanidine, Cholera powdei’, Thinzamide etc are supplied 
in sufficient quantity .by the D.P.H., Bihar, for free distri- 
bution in the rural areas. <- 

Special anti-plague, anti-Kala Azar and malaria 
schemes have been functioning in the areas where their 
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sei'vices are heeded.. In anti-plague scheme, cyno-gasing, 
disinfecting the evacuated houses, distribution of Bariuar 
carbonate pills, treatment of cases with Thiazamide etc., 
mass anti-plague inoculation, health et^lucation etc, are 
usually done free of cost. Each gang of workers is given 
about 0 villages. 

The anti-malai'ia and K.ala Azar centres treat cases of 
Kala Azar, Hook-woi’m, Dysentry-.scabbies, Cholera etc. 
Each centre is undei' a qualified medi(ial officer with his 
assistants. The medical oflicei* attends 2 sub-centres be- 
sides the main centre twice a week. The anti-mosquito 
woik is also done in many of the centi'es. 

In the KosI and the Post-KosI-affficted areas tem- 
porary hospitals have beim started under an .Assistant, 
Surgeon. More detailed schemes for efficient medicine and 
Public Health facilities within the areas are under the con- 
sideration of the (loveiiimcnt of Bihar. 

Village Health committees have been org.anised in 
large number of villages. In the district of Darbhanga 
alone about 200 such committees are functioning. Each 
village Health. Committee has got medicines for Malaria, 
Cholera etc., with written instructions for the distribution 
of medicines. 

The brighter village scheme has also been working in 
several villages. Construction of Bore-hole latrines, 
importana> of sanitation and health education are being 
'done as per this scheme. 

There is no doubt that Public Health has been improv- 
ed much after 1944, the year of the greatest epidemic of 
Cholera in North Bihar. The public have been stimulated 
and awakened on matters of Public Health and have 
reahjsed its significance. But even then the present or- 
ganisation serves the purpose but does not meet the demand 
of the public, , 
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The combination of Medical and Public He.ilth and 
the creation of a post for a whole-time teacher of Hygiene 
in the Medical College are desired. Teaching of hygiene 
should be graded; practical and compulsory, up to the 
matriculation standard. 

School Health . — There should be a compulsory 
Medical inspection of school children. Some suitable provi- 
sion foi' the correction of defects should be made. Health 
education and its ])ractice in the school is very es.sential. 


VIII 

('on dual on 

* 

To solve the problem of the areas of Mithila the 
chain of the vicious circle — ill-health, unemployment, bad- 
nutrition and anxiety -must be broken. But Ihis })roblem 
cannot be solved only by the Public Health measures alone. 
The physical, social, and educational sides are also to be 
very much improved. 

Secondly, the economic condition must be raised by 
improving the method of cultivation, development of in- 
digenous Cottage Industries etc. A close co-ordination of 
all these departments is desired for achieving the end. 

To gain the public opinion and have their co-opera- 
tion voluntary organisation could be started. It should 
be supervised technically. For gaining health self-help^ 
is much better, cheaper and long lasting than the pur- 
chase of health. People are to be led and not to, be 
driven away. 

For a province like Mithila, a suitable legislation and 
its enforcement is absolutely essential. For this a con- 
solidated Public Health Act like the Madras Act of‘1930 
is desirable. The Bihar Public Health Bill of 1947 is 
under the consideration of the Government of Bihar 
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where all thi*se problems regarding M'ithila should have 
much better consideration. 

Jf efforts on the above lines are made, Mithila once a 
place of health and wealth can distinguish itself not 
only in Bihar but in the whole of India. 



OBITUAEY 

The Ht. Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

In the passing away of Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru the 
country has lost its leading statesman, jurist, and lawyer. 
He was a great scholar of English, Persian, and Urdu. 
His contribution to India’s constitution will long be I’e- 
membered. He was held in the highest esteem even by 
those who differed from him, for his stainless character 
and his selfless devotion to the best interests of the country. 
In spite of an exceedingly busy professional life, he retain- 
ed a lively interest in literature, history, and politics. The 
Gancfanatha Jha Research Institute has special reason to 
lament his death. He was its founder-President and 
reiidei'ed it signal service. Whilst he was in good health, 
he I’ogularly presided over its meetings and his advice was 
always available, even during the months spent on the 
sick-bed. Tributes to him have been paid by many per- 
sons; some have spoken of his greatness as an advocate; 
some have referred to his vast learning; others have enu- 
merated the many occasions when his sage counsel has 
been sought by different groups of politicians; all have 
mourned the end of a man who had hardly an enemy. 

He was the most eminent lawyer of this generation. 
He was honoured by the Universities of Oxford, Allahabad, 
Patna, Banaras. and Hyderabad. He was honoured by 
the King and by Mahatma Gandhi. He was a success- 
ful peacemaker. He was the President of the Hindustani 
Academy, Chief Scpxit Commissioner of India; President 
of the Allahabad Anjum.an Roobe Adah. He* was a 
scholar and a frien(J of scholars. He was a humanist and 
had a broad and generous outlook on life. 

We pay our tribute to his memory. We cannot say 
what his association with this Institute m^ant to it and 
how sorely we shall miss him. 
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Thk Kt. IIo.x'iti^E Dii- Sir Tej Baiiadi;u SAPiiu. 
President ( 1943 — ’ 49 ) 
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Studies in the Ramayana, by, Dewan Bahadur K. S. 
Ramaswanii Sasti'igal. Retired Dilsti'ict Session 
Judge. Published as The Kirti Mandir Lecture 
series No. IX. by the Department of Education. 
Part I. The Genhis of Vdlmiki pp. 188. Part II. 
Riddles of the Ramayana, pp. iv and 276 and vi 
1949. Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

We should feel grateful to the Baroda Government 
for the publication of this volume. The author has devofi- 
ed fifty ..years to the study of the Ramdyana and has 
brought to bear his mature judgment in the discussion- of 
the various problems arising from his studies. 

The Ramayana of Valmiki is undoubtedly the most 
popular work of Sanskrit literature and no other work 
has exercised a greater influence from the days of its 
composition down to the present day. 

The work is known in four recensions : (1) the 
Southern (including the Bombay recensions), (2) Bengali, 
(3) the North-western recension and (4) the Nepali. Of 
these, three recensions have been published. As the 
RdmciydTM is a book of daily parayana (recitation) and 
as such held in supreme reverence, it is not likely that 
any critical edition attempting to ferret out the original 
nucleus would command the respect now given to the 
several recensions . 

The author of the studies has established that ail the 
seven kUnd^s (barring a few interpolated sargas and 
l^lofcas) are the composition of Valmiki and that the 
depicted a historical account of the civilisation 
of Rama’s tiines and of the Vanaras of the Deccan 
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as also ol the Riiksasas. Thus he begins thb study with 
the message of the Rdmdyana. 

The book consists of two parts : Part I. xieals with 
the message of yalmlki. Several chapters are devoted 
to his ideals of education, individual life, social life, 
family life, economic and political ideals and spiritual 
ideals. Thus Valmiki’s portraiture of the Indian civi- 
lisation and vision of life are dealt with in all their 
aspects. Long chapters are devoted to the deseripr 
tion of the several characters of the book and to the 
treatment of the Rdmdyana as a master piece of litera- 
ture and art. 

Part II deals with nearly 100 riddles of the 
Rdmdyana. 'The Riddle of the Rdmd'jfe.na was origi- 
nally propounded by C. V. Vaidya in his book under that 
name. The present book claims to have solved all the 
liddles to the satisfaction of the modern iTitical student. 
Riama’s killing Bali, making Sita undergo Agniprave^a, 
and exiling 8lta have all been defended with good reasons. 
Some of the modern scholars and politicians do not appre- 
ciate the real greatness of Rama in these respects and 
the book under leview would give a quietus even to such 
doubts and critics. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


Brahma Vidya — Journal of the Advaita Sabha, Kumba- 
konam Madras Presidency. Vol. I. No. 1. pp. 4, 16, 
10, 16. Quarterly, Annual subscription, Rs. 5. 
This quarterly journal has been starts mainly for 
the publication of t*he unprinted treasures of Sanskrit 
now lying in the archives of the libraries and awaiting 
a descriptive catalogue. The book has started with! 
two minor works of Sahkara : (1) Manisd Fancakam 

edited with two commentaries; and (2) Thf commentary 
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of Saiikara <5n a small wofk of 26 ^lokas entitled J ndndn- 
* 

kumm found in the Saraswati Bhavan of Banaras. 

(1) The Manlsd Fancakam has now been duly ad- 
mitted by all scholars as a genuine work of Sankara and 
the only difficulty is to make out the meaning of itis appeal 
to the householders and the Sanhyasins. The commen- 
taries rightly attempt the difficult task. When Lord 
Viisvei^vara argued in the guise of a Candala one might 
have expected that any ordinary person would answer 
him from the point of view of an ordinary man of allairs 
with the answer of the Dharma Sastras. But sankara 
answered Visvesvara as a practical Sannyasl who preach- 
ed and lived the life of a Jivanmukta as the ideal life of a 
Sannyiisi Advaitin. 

(2) The other work is a commentary by Sankara deal- 
ing in a small compass with the main tenet of Advaita. 
That Sankara wrote many Prakaranas and Stotras is un- 
doubted and that many more are attributed to him is also 
true. But the only test for distinguishing the real works 
fiom the ascriptions is mainly subjective viz. the test of 
style which sometimes appeals to one and eludes another. 
The publication of the works is welcome. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


(A) Report on the Inscriptions op the I>evasthanam 
Collection with illustrations by Sadhu Subra- 
mania Sastry, Deyasthanam, Archaelogist with 61 

• photos, maps and charts, pp. 1-366 with an intro- 

• duction by Prof. K. A. Nilakanffa Sastri 1930. 

(B) Inscriptions op Tirupati Temple : 

iVol.» I. Early Inscriptions — Translated and edited 
with introductions by Sadhu Subramania Sastri, 
. pp. 1-273 .with 14 full page facsimiles 1931, 
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V()]. II. Inscriptions of Sahewa Narasimha’s time. 
translated and edited by do. pp. xl. and 380 1933. 

Vol. III. Inscriptions of Krishna Eaya’s time (1509- 
1531 AD.) 1935, pp. xxxii and 419 translated and 
edited by Vijayaraghavacharya Devasthanam Ar- 
chaeologist 1935. 

Vol. IV. Inscriptions ok Achyutaraya’s iimk (1530- 
1542 A.]).) pp. I.x and 403 translated and ediled by 
V i j ayai'agh avacharya 1936 . 

Vol. V. In.scuiptions ok Saoasivaraya’s time (1541- 
1574 A.D.) pp. xlix and 510 translated and edited 
by Vijayaraghavacharya 1937. 

Vol. VI. Part 1. Inscriptions of Venkatapatiraya’s 
TIME pp. xxxvi and 276 translated and edited i>y 
' Vijayaraghavacharya 1937. 

Vol. VI. Part 2. Epicraphical glossary pp. 10, 316 
and 98 compiled and edited by Vijayaraghavacharya 
1938. 

These are the seven volumes published by the Tirv/pati 
De/msthanam. The first narrates the main contents of the 
inscriptions contained in the six succeeding volumes. 

Tirupati perhaps is the richest temple in India and 
is one of the three famous Vaisnavite shrines in Southern 
India, the other two being §rirangam and Conjeevaram. 
The idol of Srinivasa situated on the “seven hills” baffles 
analysis and description and has been claimed by the 
Vaisnavite, Saivite and Sakta as their own titeular diety. 
Tirupati has its Mahatmya narrated in id Purajaas and 
the same with a Hindi translation has *een edited by 
Mm. Anantakrishna Sastry in two volumes. A history 
of Tirupati from the earliest times has been written in 
two volumes by the late Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar. 
Both these have been published by the Devasthanam. These 
two works together with the above set of volumes on ins- 
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criptions give the student of history and religion what 
all he wants to know about Tirupati. 

Great credit reflects on the two Devasthanam Epi- 
gr aphists who have edited the inscriptions and furnished 
translation in English : Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastry 
writes a foreword in praise of them and states “that 
at least sinc^e the days of the Vijayanagaram rulers the 
temple has been enjoying a magnificent income. Of all 
the sacred spots ( ) (forming in Tamil as Tirupati) 

of Sonthein India, the hill of Vengadam came very early 
to be recogni.sed as Tirupati par excellence.” The early 
Alv«ars have sung about the hill and the God thereon. The 
later Acarvas from Ramanuja have made this shrine as 
one of the main centres for the propagation of their faith. 
Tlie inscriptions in three languages Sanskrit, Telugu and 
Tamil making a total of ovci- 1,000. furnish a continuous 
authentic ri'cord of the temple and its neighbourhood 
f<n' the last seven or eight centuries and an account of the 
buildings endowments and numerous visits to the temple 
by the Vi/ayanagaram rulers and especially of the illus- 
trious Krishna Deva Raya. The Devasthanam has earned 
the gratitude of the .public by the production of these 
samptuous volumes comparing in all rcvspects with the 
Government Aichaeological Department. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


An Advanced History of India : Bv R. C. Majumdar, 
H. C. R^chaudhuri and Kalikinkar Datta. Mac- 
millan aifo Co. Ltd , London, 1946, pages xii and 
1081. with 10 maps Price Rs. 16. 

,The need of writing a comprehensive history of India 
.has been a problem for the last several years. The pro- 
gress made by either the Bharatiya Ttiham Samiti or the 
Indian History Congress or other similar bodies, which 
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had planned foi’ preparing history of India in twelve to 
fifteen volumes, is very discouraging. We were glad to 
learn in December last at the Delhi Session of the Indian 
History Congress’ \Aiai the various schemes, advanced so 
far, would now be merged into one. Perhaps, that is 
the only way to get what we want. The cooperation of 
all scholars of all the th)*ee periods of Indian History 
would be of much more value and significance, if diverted 
into a single channel. We hope the cause of Historio- 
graphy in India would be better served if the scholars 
could but remember the recent speech at the .Vnnual 
Meeting of the History Association of (Iroat Britain by 
Sir G. M. Trevelyan on ‘Bias in Histoi'v..’ Indian his- 
tory needs that treatment from unprejudiced pens of 
schPlai's. and we would like to recx^mmend strongly to 
all scholars to sift and collate materials in that way, while 
writing history. The field of Indian TTisPn-v presents a 
varied interest of study, confliciing arguments and com- 
plicated trends of thought, and their study and inter- 
pretation, if done haphazardly and with an nuclear con- 
science, are sure to lead conclusions which in the long run 
would need such a revision whit'h one could never expect. 
This is more true in books where a general snvvev is taken 
of the events from the eailiest times to the pre.sent age. 

Drs. Majumdar, Eaychaudhuri and Datta in their 
new book Advanced History of India, we are srlad to note, 
have taken greater pains to see that the book does not in- 
volve such unforeseen influences. 

The A dvaneed, History of India coTitains three parts. 
Part one deals with Ancient India from the pre-historic 
period till the passing of the old Hindu Kingdoms in the 
11th century A.D:' It also includes chapters on Gunta 
Civilization, India’s colonial and cultural link, and a 
surviving from thosse distant times. Parts 2 and 3 are 

graphic account of monuments of Ancient India still 
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divided into two sections each. Part two i.s devoted to 
tlie ('\pansion ami '(MsinfcTral ion of Turkish Sultans of 
D. ild and t:!<' (ire!i( Moghuls, one aflei- .inothor. In a 
few raon' eba,[)ters. a studv of social and ccotiomic life, 
ediicalioti, literature and art under the two great dynas- 
ties is marvellonsly explained. The third part from the 
advent of European right up to 1937 gives special em- 
f)hasis on politi<^al ivlations. developments in internal 
administration, eomsfitutional eiianges and economic con- 
ditions, religions cnltnra] and sotdal problems, and the 
dawn of the I'iTew India. 

There' ate illustrations maps, plans pf battle fields 
which ai-o of g^eat help. Genealogical Tables. Piblio 
efaphy. t'hronologT of Indian Ifi.sioi'v are given at pi'O- 
per places. 

It is ( teditable that the authoi's have presented a 
novel wa\ of writing history hooks, which may jirove to 
he interesting to a large section. The story of India is 
fold in this book in a Avay which at once appeals to 
scholars, to teachers, to students and to the general reader 
alike. The trends of various forces and movements of 
onr ancient, medieval as well as modern limes have been 
jnarvollonslv disen.s.sed. One finds great ]>1easure to go 
through (lie iK'ok from e(wcr to cover. 


Bengali Literature : by d. C. Ghosh : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Calcutta : pp 198; 15 sh. 

. Of the two regular histories of Bengali Literature 
that are av.ailalde to us, the earlier ope by Dr. Uiuesh Sen 
is known for its early (Inscription of original materia! 
while the latter one (in Bengali) by Dr S. Sen is reraark- 
abfe because of its s(\arching analysis of that material. 
Not that he had not tried to assess the literary worth of 
his authors but then Mr. Ohosh’s present book, though 
F, J4 
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short, is a more concentrated attempt at a critical exami- 
nation of the numerous Bengali works that constitute our 
literary heritage. Of course, Mr. Ghosh’s approach is 
fi’om the Westei'n standpoint with the cnnsequence that 
some of his assesments of some of our poets and drama- 
tists often appear a bit too rigid and hard. Nevertheless, 
an inquiry into the litorai'y worth of our books Was more 
than overdue and while doing this the learned author has 
done well not to have involved himself in the problems of 
the texts and their authorships focussing our entire atten- 
tion firstly, on the sociological background against which 
the Benghli Litei’ature grew and then, almost simultane- 
ously, on the development of the various forms of litera- 
ture which have now come to stay Avith us. 

Of the first mentioned tendency, the division of the 
last thousand years of our literary history into (i) the 
Gbur Period, (ii) the Nadia Period and (iii) the Calcutta 
Period is in itself suggestive, since Mr. Ghosh has been ab^e 
to .show in the introduction that with the change of our 
seat of culture from Gaur to Nadiya and thence to Calcutta 
Bengali literature had also undergone a process of trans- 
formation characterised by many a significant feature. 
That our literature had developed in the wake of the coun- 
try’s economic piosperitv becomes abundantly clear — and, 
to continue Mr. Gho.sh’s tenor of argument, if Bengali 
literature to dav is not breaking new ground, one mav 
guess, it is because of our sense of economic inseciirity. 

'Against such a background, our change of emphasis 
from the religious literature of the 15th. century to 
the secular literature of fo-dav becomes significant indeed 
as we know the stress that had •compelled ns to do it. Tf 
“Maladhara’s is inspired through-out 

by ardent religious feeling” '(p. 37), Mukundarama had 
already started to be more democratic (p. 73) and Bha- 
ratachandra had found that life was more worth living 
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by itself than for anytliing else. What Mr. Ghosh cons- 
tantly reminds us however, and it is well that he does it, is 
that it is not always fair to judge the literature of a period 
by the standards of another : a misunderstanding that had 
induced many a critic to hold false views about the lite- 
lary worth of Bharatachandra or Iswara Gupta, for 
example. Centurywise the jungle of stories introduced 
ill the Bengali version of the Mahdhhdrata or “the essen- 
tial unreality of a romantic-spiritual arcadia in the Pads” 
(p. 57) or even the giotesqueness of some of the Candi 
fables (p. 68) ; all these are typical of the periods to which 
they belong and reveal, leaving aside the authors’ weak- 
nesses. the age. Jt is from this angle that (as Mr. Ghosh 
wants us to believe) the Vidyapati poems may not be 
“pseudoramantic, meretricitms and pretty-pretty” and 
Mukundaram’s Candimangal not merely “mystical super- 
natui'al stuff.” 

Besides these Mr. Ghosh’s estimate of the literary 
(tompetence of most of our pad-kartas and poets is very 
refreshing: more so when he comes nearer our times and 
can rely safely on Western aesthetics. But unfortunately 
to the interpretation of the 19th. century he has brought 
no new approach ever emphasing the rather too well 
known truth that the Bengali literature then was the 
product of the growing middle-class. But beyond this 
Mr. Ghosh seems to be inac!cura.te when he says that it 
was inspired merely by the reading of the ‘railway book- 
stall literature’ particularly when there is evidence to 
show that the Bengali author s had read the best of English 
poets, novelists and philosophers. It is a different mattei’ 
altogether if the Bengalis had not been able to engraft 
western methods in their own literature; in fact one would 
like that the Bengalis Bengali-ised whatever they read. 
Such a point Mi‘. Ghosh can ill -afford to forget when for 
example, he writes so trenchantly about Bankim or about 
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Tagore. It is true tliat many a novel of Bankim’s is 
loaded with the “dead mass of nfystical, didac'.tic ver- 
biage" but then to condemn his art of the novel on the 
score that he Was merely a mediocre thinker and to charge 
him with anti-Muslim prejudice are, I thiiik, going too 
fai'. It is equally unfair to say that Madhusudan was 
not a great poet but merely the maker of a great tradi- 
tion which incidentally Mr. Ghosh has failed to note 
when he has come to scrutinise the voluminous works of 
Tagore. 

If he had done so he would not have been lured to 
tread so unwittingly in the fcxjtsteps of Dr. Thompson in 
his estimate of the Poet’s worth. The tradition of 
Bengal is not merely the tradition of English literati, >rc 
and the basis of judgement is not merely western. Tagori' 
himself had emphasised this so frequently that a conscien- 
tious critic cannot afford to be ignorant of ,it — leading 
ultimately to such rash statements ; “Tagore’s other 
verse-plays are very carelessly written, often to the point 
of lacking rudimentary dramatic- sense or even common 
sense.’’ (p. 176) In fact, this betrays Mi-. Ghosh’s total 
ignorance of the Sanslcrit dramatic tradition and a good 
knowledge of the bibliographical material now available 
in the Eachanavali which shows how painstaking an 
artist Tagore was. Furthermore, Mr. Ghosh is ill-inform- 
ed when he says that Tagore wrote only about a dozen plays 
while in fact, there are at least a dozen more of nature- 
plays and dance dramas which reveal that Tagore’s work 
was not always a hybrid of foreign and native elements. 
His last poems toor-I mean the poems written after, his 
Russian visit — display this attitude where the imagina- 
tive effusion of a lyric poet has been more than / estrained 
by the thought of the west. Tagore’s emphasis however, 
was on the Eastern hierarchy of values and it is a pity 
that Mr. Ghosh has not mentioned the last poems and the 
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iiunch of slioi t siorios wliit-li display bow t\ piial uu 
Indian Tagore finally was. 

Another inipoi tant point now remains to be men- 
tioned. 1 have found line after line in Mr. (fhosh’s book 
wliieh seems to have been translated from Dr. S. Sen's 
Sahitijf'i- Kothii without i,W(m the necessary ac- 
knowledgement. Foi' instance, thei'e are very clear ver- 
bal similaiities between pages 4;j. Ol}, 77 and sO (d’ 
Mr. Gho.sh’s book aiul pages 00. l(>, 48, 81, Kfl respec- 
tively of the second edition of Di': Sen's volume. Further 
more, Mr. Ghosh lias quoted Yeats's siatomeiU that 
Tagoi'e was the pi'oHuct. of a supreme culture (p. 174) 
without acknowledging ili^■ source. 

, In spite 'o'f these sliortcomings and a slightly mis- 
l('a<ling tith', Ih'nti"!} IJirruturc is a veiy w<-ll written 
book contaiiting passages of penetrating critical insight. 
To the non Bengali e.sjiecially. the volume will surely bo 
.1 very delight fnl tending 


— A. Muker.tt. 
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SHRl BAL GANGADHAR SHASTRI * 

By Shri M. S. Aney 

I thank the members of the Research Institute for the 
honour they have done in asking me to address the disi- 
tinguished audience assembled at its annual meeting. 
You had in the past a number of distinguished scholars 
as speakers on such occasions. But this year your choice 
has fallen on one who cannot claim a seat in the galaxy 
of learned men. The past speakers had used this plat- 
form to read learned theses on some important problem of 
oriental research or to give you some luminous instruc- 
tions 1,0 facilitate your progress in the field of research. 
I cannot do anything of the kind. It seems to me that 
you have been fed to satiety by the learned men with rich 
infellectual food. And you now feel the need of a change 
and desire some chutni, sour and pungent, to revive your 
appetite. I can surely describe your, choice this time in 
the following felicitous words of Kalidasa : — 

• Speech delivereil by H. E. Shri M. S. Aney, Governor of 
Bihar, at tlio Annual Meetinjr of the Grtiiganatl)|j> -Tim Besearch 
Institute, Allahabad on April 9, 1949. 
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I am sure that you will be magnanimous in dealing 
with me. I very much stand in need of it. 

Ladies*and gentlemen, from times immemorial the 
sacred city of Allahabad has been always known to us as 
the sacred Tirtha of the Triveni, the confluence of Ganga 
Yamuna and Saraswati. Its sanctity has been attract- 
ing millions of pilgrims every year. Like the sacred 
stream, the stream of pilgrims also has been flowing in 
an unbroken and uninterrupted line from the oldest times 
known to history. 

Similarly, for the pilgrims who have been working for 
the emancipation of our country during the last fifty 
years it has also been a sacred place of worship, sancti- 
fied by the presence of three front-rank patriots of India, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. This trinity of Allahabad, 
or ancient Prayaga, has made a contribution to the poli- 
tical emancipation and cultural revival of the people of 
Bharatavarsa which it is possible only for the future his- 
torians to assess at its proper v.alue. All the three have 
laid their countrymen under an eternal debt of obliga- 
tions by their selfless services and sacrifices. 

This Institute has lost in Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
not merely its founder and first President, but its friend, 
philosopher and guide. I pay my humble tribute to the 
memory of that Great Patriot who lived in a grandeur of 
isolation of bis own, apart like a star shining in its own 
glory, but always illuminating the path with its rays of 
wisdom and sagacity. Indian public men of all shades 
of opinion looked up to him in the same way as the navi- 
gators do to the loadstar. His death relieved him from 
prolonged physical agonies. But it has created {|. big 
void which there is little hope of being filled up in the 
near future. ^ 

You know much more than I do how the present Insli- 
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tute owes its birth and wonderful progress it has made 
during the pasi few years to Sir Tej Bahadur’s profound 
love and regard for India’s ancient cidture, her richest heri- 
tage. < The report just read out and the published vol- 
umes of the Jha Institute Journal give a clear idea of 
the achievements of the Institute in research and other 
fields of allied activities. 

After the foundation of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in England the research work was done by European 
scholars only. India will remain ever grateful to those 
great European learned men who studied the Asiatic 
classical languages and literatures and laboured hard to 
glean therefrom the grains to build the history of the 
Asiatic cultures and present them to the world in a form 
intelligible to them. They collected all sorts of mate- 
rials, manuscripts, coins, inscriptions, folk-lores, relics 
of cultures buried underground, astronomical data and 
geological strata. They literally travelled from earth to 
heaven, dived deep into the seas to their very bottom and 
entered into the bowels of the earth to examine her secret 
recesses and processes of formation. Specimens of bones, 
.stones, coins, pottery, cutlery, jewellery, idols, clay, 
wood, metals, houses, drains, baths, graves — ^all have 
been collected, catalogued, studied and requisitioned in- 
to service as far as possible. 

Ancient Aryans and Dravids were praised by the 
scholars for their literary, cultural and artistic achieve- 
ments in the past from the times of the Ho|y Vedas to 
the period of the growth of vernacular classics. But 
they have been all along complaining of a strangely un- 
accountable paucity of works on history. In spite of 
this handicap these scholars have pieced together the 
fat!ts gleaned from scattered matepials and have now 
succeeded in giving us a correct and continuous account 
of the rise and fall of Indian culture from the period of 
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the Mauryas of Pataliputra to the times of Babar. Even 
in this period there are many gaps that rfequire to be 
filled up. 

Without minimising the importance of the work 
done by Euiopean scholars, I venture to say that a real 
and inspiring history of Bharatnvarsa and its culture 
cannot be written by scholars other than Indian. It was 
therefore necessary that Indian scholars should take 
interest in this important branch of learning and the 
school of Indian research scholaj'ship should grow. 

1 think that no Indian scholar had any chance of 
doing any research work in Indian history prior to the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the 
year 1784. The credit for it also goes .to Sir William 
Jones, a judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, who 
is rightly described as the founder of the modern Indian 
scholarship A considerable number of scholars in Bengal 
has distinguished themselves in the r-esearch work liswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dr. R'ajendra Lai Mitra, R. C. 
Dutt and Haraprasad Sastri are the names of orienta- 
lists with whose works the oriental scholars all over She 
world are familiar. The Bombay Royal Asiatic Society, 
came into existence some time in the year 1805. Its mem- 
bership was at first confined only to Europeans. 
Oriental scholars are well aware of the names of 
scholars like Dr. Bhau Daji, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
R. S. M'andalik and J. Telang for the liteary work 
done by them, mainly in the field of elucidating inscrip- 
tions. They are generally regarded as the first Indians 
to enter the field of research study in Western India*. 
But the volumes of the Royal Asiatic Society of India’s 
Bombay Branch show that the first Indian to make 
contributions to that journal, particularly on inscrip- 
tions, was one Bal Gangadhar Sastri Jambhekar, a man 
of great learning, who rose very rapidly to an eminent 
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position in the Educational Service of the Government 
of Bombay and the- public life of the city of Bombay. He 
unluckily died in the prime of his youth at the age of 35. 
In the literary circles of Bombay and Maharashtra the 
name of Bal Gahgadhar Sastri JaiAbhekar has been 
known as one of the earliest writers of books in Marathi 
and so to say, one of the foundeis of the modern Marathi 
prose literature. But veiy little about the life and work 
of this first and givat oriental scholar of Bombay was 
known. 

The following quotation from the speeches made by 
late .1. Chandavarkar can show you in what high esteem 
the late Bal Gahgadhai’ Silstri was held. While speaking 
on^a resolution' expressing sori'ow on the death of the late 
d. Ranadc at a meeting of the students of the Elphins- 
tone College in 1901 J. Chandavarkar said : 

“ . . . . Mr. Ranade waa undoubtcilly the premier of praduatea 
— the best Elphinstouiau — and there is no one amonp our educated 
men, either of the past or oi the present, with wliom we can coin- 
l)are liiin unless we go back to the forties of the past century and 
tltink of I‘rofessor Hal Sliastri .Taiubhekar, the first native profes- 

appointed to a, chair in this institution. Tliosc who knew Pro- 
fessor dambhekar — men lil(e Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the late 
Mr. iSorabjee Sha])Oorjee Henpalee who were his ^mpils spoke of him 
as a man of brilliant parts, and many-sided activities, simple and 
kind ; but he died too early— at the ape of 35 — to enable any one to 
form a correct measure of what he mipht have been had he lived 
longer." 

Again, speaking at a centenary celebration of the 
Bonibay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 18th 
of.J.anuary, 1905, he made the following complimentary 
reference to the memory of Bal Gangadhar Shastri Jam- 
hhekar : — 

‘‘ I propose to speak of those Hindoo scholars only who are no 
more, because as for the living, they are there yet. working, and we 
all know their • work and worth. The first antiquarian scholar 
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among Hindoos who enriched the literature of this Sbciety was Pro- 
fessoi* Bal Shastree Jambhekar. He was something of a genius — 
as skilled a mathematician and literary scholar as he was 
an erudite Shastri. His papers on several inscriptions arc among 
the earliest records^of our Society, and are even now worth 
perusal. He died at the early ago of 35, but even then he had 
acquired a great reputation as a scholar and antiquarian.” 

Throughout the period of one hundred years that 
has elapsed since the death of Bal Shastri we find emi- 
nent writers referring to his work. But all these refer- 
ences are extremely meagre, perfunctory and vague. One 
Mr. B. N. Deo, a writer of some distinction in Marathi, 
had published a small biography of this distinguished 
scholar about 1893. But it failed to attract proper 
attention even of those literary men of Maharastra vho 
were interested in the historical growth and development 
of Marathi language and literature. 

A few persons of Bombay held public meetings to 
celebrate the centenary of death of this great scholar on 
17th and 23rd of May, 1946. Even these meetings were 
meagrely attended. It is really very distressing to note 
that the enlightened public of Bombay should have at the 
end of a centurj no sense of gratefulness left in them for 
the man who had worked hard to serve the people in vari- 
ous ways and was in a way a Guru of many notable per- 
sons, some of whom later on distinguished themselves as 
men of lead and light in the public life, not only of 
Bombay, but of the whole nation. 

It is, however, gratifying to see that nearly a cen- 
tury after his death this great man of Bombay was for- 
tunate to get a sch(dar to write his biography. Mr. G., G. 
Jambhekar, a scholar and a renowned Marathi writer 
and joumtklist, fpok upon himself to collect the materials 
and write his life. This unique biography is now printed 
and awaiting its ^ publication. I am grateful to Mr. 
Jambhekar for permitting me to use his as yet unpublish- 
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ed work foi;* the purpose of this lecture. He has by his 
indefatigable labour collected very valuable and authen- 
tic materials and made them available to the readers of 
the book. Thus he has admirably succeeded in present- 
ing to the Marathi readers a good many" details about the 
life of Bal Shastri, throwing light on his manifold pub- 
lic activities with which his short life was crowded. 

G'angadhar Shastri Jambhekar, the father of Bal- 
shastri, was a Sanskrit Pandit residing at the village 
Pambhurla in Deogarh tahsil in Konkan, that small, 
narrow strip of land, bounded by the Sahyadri on the east 
and the Arabian Sea on the west, which has given to 
Maharashtra many of her bold statesmen, brave generals 
and brilliant scholars during the period of Maratha 
supremacy and in the British regime also. Peshwas and 
many of their generals and statesmen came from this 
land known as Parashuram Kshetra. Most of the big 
men who have attained eminence as leaders of public 
opinion in the Bombay Presidency also belonged to the 
class of Chitpavana Brahmans who migrated to Poona 
and Bombay from this part. To name only a few. J. 
'Blanade, Dr. Bhandarkar, Lokamanya Tilak, Professor 
Gopalrao Gokhale. They were either residents of Kon- 
kon or born of parents who were in Konkon. Gangadhar 
Shastri had two sons, of whom Balshastri was the younger. 
He was born about the year 1812. He died on the 17th 
of May, 1846. His existence in this mortal world was 
only for a brief period of 35 years. 

, Balshastri’s father taught him Marathi and Sans- 
krit till he was 12 or 13 years old. In T826 he joined the 
English school run by the Native Education Society at 
Bombay. The young boy was extr^rdinarily bright. 
In *four years he mastered Sanskrit grammar, rhetoric 
and literature, English grammar and composition and 
Marathi grammar and composition. He acquired know- 
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ledge of Gujrati and Bengali and made a beginning of 
the study of Persian. Besides languages he studied 
geography and mathematics, including logarithms and 
mensuration of planes and solids. His intelligence find 
quick grasp seemed to have impressed the teachers and 
the school authoi ities within two years of his joining the 
school. He was raised to the situation of a tutor of 
mathematics some time in 1827. 

He was appointed Deputy Native Secretary of the 
Society in 1830 when he was only 17 years old. In 1832 
he was promoted to the position of the Native Secretary 
on a salary of Rs. 100 per month. In the same year he 
was appointed a, special tutor to the young Prince of 
Akalkot State. In 1834 the Elphinstone College was 
started and Balshastid was selected by the Government 
of Bombay for the post of Assistant Professor in that 
college. He mainly taught mathematics to the students. 
Professor Orlebar and Professor TTarkness were sent from 
England to serve as professors of mathematics and physics 
respectively in the college. Balshastri seems to have 
prosecuted his studies of these subjects under these two 
renowned professors and completely mastered them. He" 
acquired proficiency to such an extent that in the absence 
of Professor Orlebar on leave for 2 years from 1842 to 1844 
he had the unique honour of being appointed acting 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Science. He was 
perhaps the first Indian to be appointed a Professor in a 
college in India. In 1840 Balshastri was appointed 
Superintendent of the Board of Education. He bad to 
do this work in addil^jon to his duties as Professor in the 
Elphinstone Institution. As a Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in charge of one of the Divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency he worked enthusiastically and helped the 
Department of Education a good deal in laying the 
foundations of the system of primary education in those 
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early days. His reports are very lucid, informative and 
suggestive. 

It will be interesting to know the names of some of 
his students. Dadabhai Naoroji, ‘grand old man of India,’ 
was one of them. Dr. Bhau Daji the distinguished orien- 
talist, Nana Moi’oji the well-known Presidency Magis- 
trate of Bombay and later the Prime Minister of Indore, 
Professor Kero Nama Chattra the first Indian 'Pi ofessor 
of Mathematics in the Deccan College of Poona, are also 
among his students. All of them felt to the end of their 
lives proud of having learnt at the feet of Balshastri, for 
whom they had tremendous respect. Dadabhai, in a 
letter written in 1909, has paid a remarkable tribute to 
his teacher and professor, Balshastri : “I know him only 
as a teacher and indeed as a very able, tactful, amiable 
and wise teacher. He was kind and interested in his 
pu])ils. We looked up to him with great respect and 
admiration as much for his learning as for his whole 
character.” 

Balshastri was not merelv a teacher and an educa- 
tionist in the ordinary sense. He wrote books iri Marathi 
for tile use of the students in schools on vaidnus .subjects, 
and they were in use as text btKiks, in the schools of the 
Bombay Presidency for more than twenly-five years after 
his death, I give below the list of the Marathi books of 
which he is the a,uthor: — (1) (2) Sdra- 

Sahffraha, (3) Bdlnrydkarno . (4) Bhvgola VUlyn (Geo- 
graphy). (5) Bhugold Sastr^.. (6) Eitfflfind Deshncl 
Bnkhr (Chronicles of England), Vol. 1 and 2, (7) Hindu- 
ftiau-rha Ttihaff, and (8) History of Bh-itish Ruh> in Indio 
He wrote a work in Marathi on Integral and Differen- 
tial* calculus, and for some time before bis death was en- 
gaged in writing a work on Psychology in Marathi. 

It is really extraordinary that he could spare time, 
notwithstanding his duties as Professor and Superin- 

F, 2 
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tendeiit, for Writing so many books. In the discharge of 
his duties as superintendent he had to’tiavel considerably 
in bullockcai'ts. Balshfistri was a man of versatile 
genius, arid he had no difiSeulty in mastering any subject 
or language. 

He was the first Hindu in western India to take up 
coppei'-plate reading. It appears that he deciphered 
and interpreted 7 or 8 copper-plates. His article on 
Kharapatan copper-plate was published in the R.A.S.I. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch in .^pril 184J. His 
notes thereon ar’e critical. His snggc'stions to 7’econcile 
certain discrepancies between the geneologies of Yadava 
kings in this ])late and in other plates published bv some 
Enro])eai) scholars are vei’v ingenious. On reading thbse 
notes one cannot but feel that oriental scholarship in 
Avestern Ii\dia T'eceived a terrific blow by his sudden .and 
premature death at the age of The editor of the 

Ii.P:R.A.S. Journal in Vol. IT (Julv 1844. to Julv 1847) 
referring to thf> death of Bal Oangadhar Fhastri, says 
“In the death of the late Bal Gangadhar Shastri. rema’’k- 
able among the native community for his erreat talent 
.and ac(iuirements, the Society has lost a -valuable and most 
useful (iontributor to Indian inscriptions — the branch to 
Avhich Professoj' I.asser has particularly called the atten- 
tion of our members as hying the only means of obtainine 
a clear and authentic knowledge of the early history of 
this country.” 

Similarly, in a I’eview of the lights and shades of 
the East and a study of the late Baboo Haris Chandar ’in 
the year 1803, the e'ditor of Rasft Gofta.r, one of the oldest 
journals of Bombay, pays a tribute to Balshastri as 
follows : — ' « 

“ The late lamented Mr. bal Gaiifjadhar Shastree, Professor 
of the Elphinstone ('ollepe, 'w*n.s the author of many 
vahiahle contrihutions to the Journal of the Bombay 
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Brrfacli of the Royal Asiatic Society ou ancient insiTip- 
tious and antiquities of India. He has compiled Kcver- 
al excellent tracts and books, which are still used in tlie 
Government Educational Uepartinent. lie was also tlie 
English editor of the Bombay D'urjmn, the first Anglo- 
Vernacular newspaper published in Western India, and 
of the Big Durshuu, the first Muratliee Magazine of 
science and literature. As a scholar tind inatlieiiiati- 
cian he has not been surpassed by any otlno’ Native^ 
His death was regarded as a national calamity in this 
part of the country. Sir Erskine Perry, a friend and 
a well-wisher of our countrymen, mourned his loss, and 
paid a just tribute to his memory from the beindi of 
late Supreme Court. lie was not inferior, but in many 
respects superior, to the late Baboo llarischandar.’’ 

, I shall now make a brief reference to other impor- 
tant activities of BaLshastri. He started a newspapei' 
called Bombay Darpan. It was bilingual. The Marathi 
portion was only a translation of the articles and notes 
in English. He conducted it with great ability fi“om 
1832 to 1840. He seemed to have earned the good opi- 
nion of Europeans and educated Indians alike by this 
publication. Sir J. Carnack, who was then the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, in 1840 appointed him as justice of the 
peace, an honour which was till then mostly conferred 
on millionaires of Bombay only. This ‘Darpan’ is the 
first journal in Marathi started by a Hindu. He also 
edited a monthly magazine in Marathi called DigDar- 
shana, which was also the first of its kind. But both 
these journals were discontinued in his life-time. 

I think that I should not conclude this bi-ief sketch 
oi Balshastri without making a reference to his efforts 
as a social reformer. In starting periodicals one of his 
objects was to counteract the effects of the anti-Hinduism 
■'propaganda that was carried on by the Christian missio- 
naries from the platform and through the press. A 
young boy called Shripad, who was converted to Chris- 
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tianity, Wias readmitted by him into Hinduism. He 
worked hai’d and suffered much to win over the orthodox 
Shatris of Bombay and Poona to his view. But he cour- 
ageously suffered the harassment and ultimately succeed- 
ed is his object. ' 

For the sake of getting this young boy back to tho 
custody of his Hindu father he had to file an application 
to the Supreme Court for habeas corpus against one 
Rev. Nisbet, who was probably the head of the missio- 
nary organisation. The Supreme Court passed an order, 
in favour of the father. 

He also upheld the cause of the remarriage of child 
widows and wrote a good deal on the subject. He had 
to incur the displeasure of his brother Shastris who 
were against this reform. 

He was the founder of the Self-Improvement Society, 
at which men like Dadabhai Naoroji and other took their 
first lessons in patriotism. This Society was the nucleus 
of the Bombay Literary and Scientific Society, whose 
activities* were well known to the literary public. 

His death was deeply deplored all over the Bombay 
presidency. A reference to his death in appi'eciative 
terms was made by the Hon’ble Sir T. E. Perry, Puisne 
judge of the Supreme Court : 

“Aud iu retereiico to this poiut 1 cannot but advert with 
the deei)est regret to the great los.s which youi' body and 
the whole community has sustained si)ice our last ses- 
sion ill the death of the late Bal (iangadhar Shastree'. 
To the wide range of information and the enlightened 
morality resulting from an excellent European educa- 
tion, to the "most solid and rare attainment in scienee 
and literature, both European and Asiatic; — and to 
the influence which was the just and natural result of 
a character and mind thus distinguished and adorned, 
he added an anxiety and zeal for Native improvement 
w'hich I have never seen equalled; and which have 
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for Ably impressed U])()n my mind the conviction that 
the loss of .no individual in Bombay, European or 
Native, of whatever rank, could prove so great a cala- 
mity to Western India as that of our lamented friend, 
the late*Bal Shastree/’ 

The Board of Education also referred to the loss sus- 
tained by the death of Balshastri in its report for the 
year 1846 : — 

Bal Shastree united in an eminent degree ilie highest 
quantities which a paternal Government would look for 
on the part of one who devotes himself to the business 
of the instruction of youth. His attainments in 
science, his conversance with European literature, 
in English (Composition enabled him to take a high ])lace 
among the best scholarvs of the day, but in addition to 
this acquired knowedge, his simple unostentatious • de- 
partment, and unwearied efforts on behalf of his 
coTintrymen ensured him the respect and regard of all 
the Europeans to whom he w^us intimately known : while 
on the other hand, the zeal and induvstry with which he 
devoted the far greater pari of eacch 24 hours to the best 
interests of his countrymen, with no other regard to 
self than is involv(‘d in the love of praise from those 
whose praise is w’orth acquiring, secured for him an in- 
fluence as extensive in range as it was beneficial in 
character.” 

Such was the man who worked for his countrymen 
more than 100 years ago. 

It is our duty in Free India to recall to our mind the 
good work done by the Pioneers in the early days to awaken 
oUr countrymen, and express our gratitude jx) them for 
showing them some light in the dS,rkness that was en- 
gulfing the_nation. Bal Gaiigadhar Shastri is undoubt- 
'Cdly one of those Pioneers. He had done much to earn 
the gratitude of his countrymen and he certainly deserves 
a place of honour in the gallery of the national heroes 
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that brightened the western horizon of India' in the early 
days of the British rule by intellectual work and patrio- 
tic services. 

I conclude this sketch after bowing my head in re- 
verence to his hallowed memory. 



NOTES ON THE USE OF FIRE APPLIANCES IN 
ANCIENT INDIA, GREECE AND ROME 

By P K. Gode 

IN' his Technical Sciences and Arts of the Ancients^ 
Dr. Alburt Neiiburger records some valuable information 
about ancient Fire -Appliances^, the following points from 
which are note- worthy: 

(1) The real development in the technique of light- 

ing and heating began when man acquired 
certain skill in making up fires by the use of 
fire-appliances. 

(2) The place and date of the origin of fire-appli- 

aiK'es is lost in the obscurity of pi‘e-historic 
ages. 

(8) Appliances which produced ignition by the 
fr iction of wood against wood are found 
among all the people of antiquity and even in 
pre-historic periods. 

(4) In the Homeric Hymn to Herm-s (108-114; See 

Sikes and Allen’s Notes) we have a descrip- 
.tion® of the fire-drill in a simple form. 

(5) Wood of the l-anrel was employed by the Greeks 

and Romans for a very long time for the 
purpose of ignition. 

1 Trans, by H. L. Brose, London (Methiien & (’<>.), 1930. 

» Ibid, pp. 233—234. 

3 This description reads as follows : — 

“And be brought toge.tber niucli wood and sought after 
the art of fire. A fair bough of lonrel he i<)()k and smoothed 
it to a point (?) witb. iron and therewith drilled^ for well 
it fitted his hand, till a hot breath ’arose. Yea, Hennes 
first of all produced fire sticks and fire. And niucn dry 
wood he took; in a trench in the earth, in bundles (?) did 
he lay it in great abundance ; and the flame gleamed, 
shooting forth after a .iet of fire that is mickle of might.” 

2n 
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(6) Pliny (XVI, 208) describes the, method of 

making fire aS follows:-^ 

“Wood is rubbed on wood and this friction 
causes fire which is attracted to the dry 
tinder. There is nothing more suitable 
for this purpose than ivy and laurel the 
former to be rubbed and the latter to 
produce the rubbing. But clematis nnd 
other creepers have also answered the 
same purpose well.” 

(7) Other fire-appliances were also known to the 

ancients as follows: — 

(i) In Greece and Rome steel aiid tinder were 

used in combination with not only ordinary 
flint but also 'pyrites and other kinds of 
suitable stone. {Pliny, XXXVT; 138). 

(ii) Fire was made with the help of concave 
mirrors (composed of bronze and covered 
with -silver foil) already known in 640 
B. C. 

(iii) Lenses were made of rock-crystal oi‘ yhisS 
as has been proved by Layaid’s discovery 
in the palace of Assur-nazir-pal at 
Nineveh. 

(iv) Aristophanes (450 — 385 B. C.) says in his 
comedy THE CLOUD'S (767) that a burn- 
ing lens, such as strepsiades uses in order 
to rid himself of a debt of fine talents by 
meltkig a wax-tablet, is also used .f&r 
lighting fire. 

(v) If the sacred flame went out in Romp it 
was ignited again, according to Plutarch, 
by means of bronze or silver concave 
mirrors or burning lenses. 
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(vi) The burning' lenses were soiiietiiiies iiindc^ 

of rork-rn/sff/l XXXVll. 2S and 

/.svV^re, xVl, i:h 

(vii) The story ahont Aivliiinedes setting 

IJoniaii heet on tii'c by means of eoruave 
inii*r()]*s at the seige of Syr*aeus(^ is a myth 
as sn(*h an act was technically impossible. 

In the above remai’ks on tlie hi'c^-appliances of tli(‘ 
aiK'ients there is no I'eference to the niK'ient Indian tirt'- 
appliances, al)oiit whic'h we get many ]*eferem(‘es in A'edic 
and post-vedic litei'atnre/ 

S(M* (iTMlIilirs 1’i‘ini'^. of Ufjiu'fhf (lUoiaiTs) ISilO. '1 oJ. / — 
Pi nduclion of altiiiioio ei>. ^ f. 'U*.?. aHO- -1 nf. //. 

]Sn7- ])]). 1, 201, dH(i, 405, 55!). In fotil-uoii* on ]>. JSt; 
(P'iftitli r(‘('or(ls S(lij((na\ f(*t(*r(‘n(‘o io Xifinujfa UtaJnniUKi I, l(> 
Nvliicli (It'scri iK‘> liow llu* firo ]>nuln(*(Ml ]>y fri(‘tion from t1u‘ two 
(irani.s ( firc-stirks) is tlirovsii info tln^ 4li'fr(f/nifa fir(‘, /// the Ah- 
ihjfvsii (*(‘r(‘inony — Seo also tin* noft‘ on p. -I2i) v\ hoio ichovnoi* is 
iiunle io il)(‘ of and Asmtiha inns, winch wluni nih- 

hod ioa‘i-‘thor produce fire. 

Til ilie index (o iho Surnuf lhhik,'< of ihv lifxiord, i!l'II)) 

t]i(‘r(‘ ar(* many ladVrtmcos to Eire (pp. ‘-^05 tf). ] noli* a f(‘W’ ol 
ilnun as follows : — 

(1) Eire iH‘ 0 (J(ree<l (ffj fhe tn'iP ai<ini'<-- \ol. X\ . ‘Jdti ^(j. 

( U|)ahisads). 

(2) (Iturninff the Eirc--Yo}. XIX ( Fo-slio-hino-tsan-Kioj^*) 

])p. 1()K lT-4, *402: Vol. XX I {Satupytthn-liranunuA 
])]). !)()-U2: 55)1. XLIf ( A flidira redd) j)p. dliO s(j.; Vol. 
X.L1V c^dfdpdthd Ht.) ]>. iSS ; Xdi\ I (15^///* 

Hymns) pp. 402 — 400; 

(*4) Means of prod net ny Eire — Vol. XX {yinaya l'e,rf<) pn* 
202, and 202n.; Vol. XXVlf {Te.rfs of ( (difneianisni). 
p. 441) sq. ; Vol. XXXV (Milinda) pp. S7, (S5n. 

(4) E rod iH'i nif ilie Saered Eire — Vol. XII {Safatpaf ha Hr.) 
pp. 275, '202-4)5; 204 n., 204 sq. n., 411 sq., 4H!), 4S0 n, 

(5) Tivo k'indlifuj sticks handed orot^ to (he saenfieer ^'ul. 
XX JX (Orhya Sutras) pp. 205 — 8. 

(0) Earn raoas fieconies a (laadharra, hy ^acriticiiip.* with 
fire ])rodu(‘e(l hy Iavo anmis of tlie Asrattha tree — Vol. 
XlilV, 73 sq. {Safaptitha Hr.), 

(7) Rnhhiny of fire hy two fire-sfiehs represented as an aet> 
of fjeneration — Vol. XLVl (Vedic Hymns), *402, 404 sq. 

h\ 3 
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Agni VaisraiKirii is the fire of digestion in the bodies 
of living lieings {BhaonNKhuto XV. 14). Aeeordingly in 
the ('antkd Sirrh/iitfi {Siltro^'fl/rnid. Chap. 27, 
verse :142). we aie told that this adni or fire is the very basis 
of life, health and strength p)<>vide<l it is kept eonstantly 
burning by food and driidc. otherwise it dies out: — 

irv-'.h”) 

Right kind of fuel in the form of food and drink 
sliould he suj)plied to this internal fire in pi'oper propor- 
tions aiul at proper times and a |)erson doing so for his 
own internal fire may he aptly called (lliiinoni : - 

11^ 

i”) 

What is true of human digestion and its basis the 
antai'agni or internal fire is ec|ual]y true of animal diges- 
tion. Accordingly in the eelelu'ated treatise on the care 
and treatnu'iil oi ih'phants calk'd the H as'/ ifd i^n rrrdd of 
I’d/akd j>y(/ (Ihih. by the Anandashram. Poona, 1894) we 
are informed that the internal lire lU' gastric lii'e in the 
ease of elephants is situated at the navel of the elephant 
and from tins basis it functions : — 

Page :379 

“?rci I 

?f»T4hrra, qrirr^rfiJT: l|q-^ll 

cTstmrf R g i 

^ iiqyii 

?Trar?rqf^»TFiT»l 

(<H) Sfuiii'/hs (Kindlijif? Sticks)— .\J| L^KldpalJui Dr.) -lUO n. 

XIjIV f^iiliipnflid Dr.) 5(57. * 

(!)) or licarths — XXVI (iolatHtlha Dr.) 147 — 155,' 

1^3 n. etc. . 

(10) I’ ire-])au {ii/chu) XLI (Satapatha Br.) 229 — 40 ami 
XLIV, 579. 
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The close* analogy between the internal fire or gastric 
fire {antaragni or ,1 athumgvi) and the external fire (ag/ii) 
•is brought home to our mind by the authoi' of the Hdsfi/fi- 
yiirvedti in the following extract ; 

Page 310 

5rgfi»Tcr; u 

^ nfRTf jyjT I ^ I 

cTctRRtJT 1 1 

f^; R 3t<f?r: ^<>7qTOr^TrRf? I 
tR JTSTRt |1 

I'’ 

An ele])hat should be given drink and food as his 
a])petitp or (Kistrir firr ivcrf'oses. We see in actual life 
how firi', cliurned out of the flrr-sticks oi’ an/nis small as 
it is. increases, being feil first by cow-dung powder then 
by gn/stt. then gradually Iw siiiall and gr<'fif .v//rA'.s. In 
this iiH-rea.sed form this fii'e blazes forth and being fed by 
hundi'eds of wooden .sticks consumes completely every kind 
of fuel put into it. In a like manner functions the 
appetite or the -gastric fire of the elephant, provided it is 
stimulated oi- kj lulled gradually. 

The above jia.ssage is imiiortant for the hi.story of 
Indian tire-appliamx*s as it deseribes in a graphii- manner 
the materials used for kindling the fire-spark pi-oduced 

The i)a.s.sa8:e is also foiiiid r(‘(*()r(lpd 

in ail earlier coiiiext on p. dl4 of tlio U^ishfaifurrcdvi (A. S. S., 
J81)4, Poona). 

Tho .^(ih(hli(iJpa(Jnnnn {Klutmln T, Pahoitia, ISSd, ]). !)4) 

tlie following* quatalions about 

(i; 

sTcrr'Rf'ft^ ll 

(ii) JTfitrrrsftr ^ \ 

iPTS^t^ '--f fit 'TWcP-^ 
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from tlie rul>l)ing of the amniff or fire-stk'k's. which are 
mentioned in early vedie texts. These-raaterials are (1) dry 
eow-dnng powder (2) grass (li) smaller wood sticks and' 
(4) grcjiter wood-sticks. 

The vedie simile of the nihhing of fire-stieks as re- 
presenting an act of generation is also repeated in the 
adrhhn rdknlittl section of the Hnstiidi/drr&f/d (p. 412) as 
follows;- - 

“y-tr llE;qll 

Jn the As;tdiidds:dii(jrdhd of Vaghhata / {Sfifrd- 
s/hdidi ed., hy V. R, Kinjawadikar, Poona, 1040, p. 22) we 
lind the analogy hetween agni and jathdrudui in the 
following instructions aliout in the ffRl — 

?ff?rrfJT^Tfi=TT: i 

In the (.'Iktts-dst/idna (C'h. 12) of the AstfinffdsaiKjvahd 
the importance of as the basis of life and strength 

is emphasized in the following line; — 

ft sfifcTrUT” 1 

Human strength is based on appetite, or u^tvi and 
human life depends on .strength. 

in the A HmKjahrdayd. of Vaghhata II (ed. by Hari- 
shitstri Paradkar, Bombay. 1930) the importance of 
appetite or 3ir?r?Tha is mentioned in the following vei-ses 
of the (]). 401) ; 

'T^cfT Jitl: | 

cl^iT^ft IPs? II 

tRJTrrf | 

ft«T^ grrg^*gtft » Tft: nvs^u 

Of all fires, the fire that ex)nsnnie.s food is superior (the 
commentator explains : -7- 
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’ Tf JfTf R-c^%s5rw q-fcir qp^: 3ir?r?Tf^; ^r?!: 

5r#3Tr^f*riicr:” i 

The Vedio liteiatiire is full of references to the jiro- 
(luetion of file by the use of ardnn^ (fire-stieks). It appears, 
however, from the followiitg extract in’ tlie Pafiraratra 
text (‘alle(i tlie ■laydh'hya Sam/iifd (c. A.I). 455 A.D.)’ 
tliat tfte ancient Indians knew thi-ee methods of prodiicinff 
fii'e vi/. (1) Fire from (minis, (2) Fire from a Sri/yn-Kdiifa 
am] (;i) Fire fi'om the friction of iron and stone : — 

Page V-i? i‘d., Emhar Krishnamacharya 

(J. O. Series. Baroda, l!)dJ) — (’hapter or Ihitaif' F> called 

=5? ^cqKJiPT ^ ii’i.c:|l 

l ?r ifig.!! 

1 have ah'eady recorded in this pa])er mimeroiis re- 
feiences to the fire but tlu' r('fei'ences to 

tin* fire and the fire need to be 

collected and recorded. 1 am of opinion that 

■|h(' ’fii'i' is that produced by the friction of ^ 

(iron) and qiniUJ (stone). This method of fire produc- 
tion ( qfe-3tqr?:Jl) is still current in India in villages. In 
the Mahilrastra the apparatus for this metliod is called 
which consists of (1) a piece of //in/, (2) a piece 
of s/ir/ and (ii) some dry tivder. This reference to the 
^Tfqnntl'jiqff of c. A. D. 450 is very impoitant 
as it proves the antiquity of this method of fire-production 
in .India corresponding to tlie use o^sYee/, ^//n/er and f int 

~ Vi(l(' j). -14 of J)r. lOiailacliiU'yyii’s lorowiid to tlio Jdf/a- 
/■hjfn-Stiiiiliitd. J)r. Hliattacluivyya ohserver- ; — 

“ We shall not be far from the truth if we i)laee the 
(late of com posit ion of the above work only on i)al;eo<>:ra- 
phieal oj-oiukIs in about 15(1 -A.I).” 
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for fire-production mentioned by Pliny (A.D! 79) iu his 
Natural History (XXXV’I, 138). 

Some old refe7'ences lo t.he fire in Sanskrit 

souiHses are as follows; — 

(1) In the lemarks on the Vaisranara fii'e in Yaska’s 
Nirukta^ (VII, 23) the production of the terrestrial fire 
from the sxin is described as follows : — 

“Now (the following is the ])rocess of its production) 
from the sun. The sun having first revolved 
towards the norther n hemisphere, a pei’son 
holds a polished (pieto of) white copper, or 
crystal forussitifj the sun's rays in place 
whei'e ther-e is some dry cow-dung, with- 
out touching it: it blazes forth, and this ve'y 
(terrestrial) firo is produced.”'* 

(2) lit Kalidasa's Sdkunlala (Act II, stanza 41) 
there is a referencr' to the production of fire 
from the Si'irvakanta (Sun-crystal) as 
follows : — 

ft | 

lUUl” 

This passage refers to the corrsiiming energy (fiio) 
lying concealed in the Sun crystals hut coming out when 

— ■ T -I.. — r mt 

^ Vide ]). 125 of Tians. of MruL fa by Dr. L. Sarup, 

Oxford ITniversity Press, 1921, 

Or. Saruj) renuirks : — “Tliis shows that Vdshi was fainiliasr 
with the scientifio law of, the refraction of heat and light. The 
text of Nitrukta pertaining to the production of fire from the Sun 
reads as follows : — 

(p, 144 of Text ed, by Sarup). 
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aoted upon hy t])o iiiflnciu-o of uthi'i’ forces viz., the ri\ys of 
the sun . 

Moiiier Williams makes the following remarks on the 
above passage : — 

It may be gatheivd from this passage that .... a 
gla.ss lens .... may [)o.ssil)1y have been known 
to the Jlindus at the time when this play 
was written.""' 

For further evidence nn this topic .see my paper on 
the ffistori/ of S/irdorJc.s' in Indin.'-' 

In the foi’egoing notes 1 have lecorded only one re- 
ference to the production of tire by the friction of flint and 
iipn ( eff^ ) I shall feel thankful if the readers 
of this paper publi.sh sonu' more references to this method 
of producing tire especially in sources {uior to A.D. 51)0. 


7”) of Sal'n fiftdd tMl., l>v Monier Williaois, Oxford, 

18T()). 

])]» of Ail ilidsildi SdiilArn S ilunnlhiK Ivliiuidu I, 

11. 1. S., ifaiidal, INioiia, IJOT). 




POSITIVE DATA FOR THE DATE OF 
SABARASVAMIN* 

By G. V. Devasthali. 

SINCE I wrote a paper^ on the Probable Date of 
Sabarasvamin (§.) for the AllAndia Oriental Conference 
at Hydrabad (Dn.) held in December, 1941 I have been 
continuing my studies of the Bha^as of both S as well 
as Patahjali (Pat. ) ; and though in the course of my studies 
I have come across various passages containing not mere- 
ly similar ideas but even similar — nay, in some cases even 
id^Iical — phraseology, yet I have not seen any reason 
why I should change the view about the date of §. as^ I 
have put it forth in the paper referred to above. 

MM. Kane, however, has taken one statement made 
by me in the body of the above-mentioned paper and 
strongly objected to it implying thereby perhaps that the 
general conclusion arrived at there regarding the date of 
§. is also untenable.® The statement in question is f 
‘There appears to be no ground to suppose that S. was 
acquainted with Pat. and his work.’ To show the futi- 
lity of this statement MM. Kane quotes four passages 
from the Bhasya of S and points out that they are based 
on the Mahabhdsya of Pat. and that in one of theiri at 
least S. has actually referred to Pat. in the term Acftrya. 
The four passages according to him are the most strik- 
ing ones, though, he avows, there are a few more which 

r— 5 

♦Bead at tlie Fourteenth Session of the AlUndia Oriental 
Conference held at D’arbhanga (Mithila). 

iThis paper is published in the Silver ' Jubilee of Vie 

^Annals of the Bhandaricar Oriental Research Institute^ Poona, 

pp^ 

® See Bharatiya Vidya% Volume VI. Nos. 3 & 4 (New Series) 
pp. 43f. 
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may be relied upon for the purpose of proving that §, 
not only had Pat.’s Mahdbhd^a before him, but was 
even a close student thereof.® 

Even taking for granted that the view propounded 
by MM. Kane regarding the passages quoted by him is 
right and that the conclusion arrived at by him on their 
strength stand scrutiny,^ I may declare that my sugges- 
tion regarding the probable date of §• yet remains un- 
vitiated. In my above-mentioned paper I have stated 
that §>. must have lived somewhere in the first century 
B.C.; and in support of this position I have adduced, 
several grounds among which absence of direct reference 
to Pat. is only one. It is now generally agreed that Pat. 
lived about 150 B.C., so that even if it is conclusively 
prpved that §. knew Pat. and closely studied his work, 
3'et my general conclusion that !§. flourished about the 
first century B.C. can stand unvitiated. MM. Kane has 
conveniently avoided this main issue though it is apparent 
that he would not accept su(;h an early date for §. as is 
vouchsafed for him by tradition and as again seems to be 
suggested by various circumstances, negative though they 
be, which I have put together more than five years ago. 

I am quite aware of the danger of aiguing from 
silence, of which MM. Kane seems to have made so much 
in his article; and that is exactly why I have not satis- 
fied myself by securing only one, but have put forth seve- 
ral grounds which, as I have suggested in very clear 
terms, being only negative may not be conclusive of taken 
singly, but which when taken together may be strong, 
enough to. suggest at least a high probability in a certain 

“ Loc. cit., pp. 43 and 46. 

* This I have discussed in a .separate ])aper, where 1 have- 
shown how the passages quoted by MM. Kane prove nothing defi- 
nite; and how in one case at least MM, Kane has misunderstood 
the whole thing. In press. 
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direction, particularly when .they all appear to point in 
the same direction. In spite of the note of caution sound- 
ed by MM’, Kane against it, I still feel that even argu- 
ment a ex sUentio have their own importance. They afre 
certainly useful in showing us the probabilities which, 
however, to become facts — established positive facts — ^will 
certainly stand in need of some positive ground. Natu- 
rally, therefore in my above-mentioned paper I had mere- 
ly pointed out the probability (and not certainty) regard- 
ing the date of §. ; and left the issue there only to stand 
or fail in the light of any positive data that may be avail- 
able. Now fortunately enough I have come across some 
positive ground which supports the probability regard- 
ing the date of as suggested by the negative data and 
turns it into an actuality. This I propose to set forth 
in the following lines. 

It is well-known that there is a strong difference of 
opinion regarding the dissolution of such compounds as 
aha-ghasa between Katyayana (K.) on the one hand and 
Pat. on the other. The former would dissolve them all as 
Dative Tatpurusa which is not allowed by the latter who 
would take them as Genitive Tatpurusa compounds,® Now 
it can be seen that there must have been a period when K. 
must have held the held in grammar and writers in various 
brandies must kave followed his views in dissolving such 
compounds. Nor is it very difficult to fix approximately 
the span of this period. There is a general consensus of 
opinion that K. flourished about 350 B.C. Assuming 
that about half a century might have been required by 
'" • « ' ' • 

‘ Read: fsiffin SFSwfh 3 on 

II. 1 . 36 ); g;nd sr 

etc. on the 

above 
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him to attain the position of a high authority (equal to 
or even higher than that of Pacini) in grammar we may 
conclude that K.’s influ^ce in jbhe field must have begun 
abdut 300 B.C. Now Pat. is dated about 150 B.C so 
that arguing in a similar manner we may conclude that 
Pat. attained his present authority about 100 B.C. 
Thus the sway of K. in the field of grammar may be said 
to have extended approximately over two centuri«» bet- 
ween 300 B.C. and 100 B.C. And it must have been 
approximately about 100 B.C. that Pat. must have come 
to be ranked along with K. and Panini — ^nay eyen high- 
er than these stalwarts; for the traditional view about 
authorities on grammar in general and their mutual re- 
lation in particular is very well summed up in the two 
sayings: ‘Trimuni vyakaranam’ and ‘Yathottaram 
muninam pramanyam.’ This supplies us with a strong 
and positive criterion for determining the dates of ancient 
authors like S. who fl^ourished before the beginning of the 
Christian era. On the strength of this criterion we., may 
conclude that those who follow the views of K. (even when 
they are not accepted or even directly rejected by Pat.) 
quite complacently may very well be said to have flourish- 
ed about 100 B.C. at the latest; while those that follow 
Pat. against K. can undoubtedly be assigned to a date 
latter than about 100 B.C. 

From a statement made by VScaspatimii^ra in his 
Bhamati we know that there was a period when commen- 
tators of the Brahmamtras of BSdaraya^a dissolved the 
compound brahma-jijMst as Dative Tatpurufa rather 
than Gtenitive Tatpurufa. Sankara in hjs bh&sya there- 
on has dissolved the compound brahma-jijftasa as brah- 
mai^o jijMsa. ite. .Genitive Tatpuruea, commenting on 
which VScaspati (V.) remarks that tMs should be under- 
stood as having thrown overboard the dissolution brah- 
ma^e jijnasa i.e Dative Tatpurufa adopted by ancient 
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commentators or Yrttikaras on the Brahmasutra.* This 
clearly shows that V. had before him certain vrttis on the 
Brahmasutras wherein the expression brahma-jijnasa was 
dissolved and explained as a Dative Tatpuru^a compound 
rather than a Genitive Tatpuru^a eoinpound. Of the 
Vrttikaras who have commented on the Brahma-mtras we 
know of at least one viz. BaudhS.yana/ while we know of 
another Vrttikara who wrote a vrtti on the Mimaihsasutras 
of Jaimini® to be sure, if not also on the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana.® Of these again the latter can’t but be 
said to be earlier than the first century before the Chris- 
tian era;'® and the same may fairly accurately apply to 
the other. Whether Sankara really meant to throw over- 
board the dissolution adopted by the ancient Vrttikarae 
we can’t say; and yet an implication to that effect is 
there in the words of Sankara as stated by V. whose state- 
ment thus makes it dear that there was a period when 
writers in other branches of literature dissolved the com- 
pounds like brahma- jijnasH as Dative Tatpuru^a in im- 
plicit obedience to the rule of K. and thus paying scant 
courtesy to the teaching of Pat, if at all diey were aware 
'of it. This ftction of theirs shows that they did not look 
upon Pat. as great authority on grammar which, in its 


?pnir: 'iwt 


rt f^RTwr 
with 


(Nirnaya Sagara Press Edition of 1917), p. 74) 

’ Befeired to Iw Bamanuja in the very first sentence of his 
Sri-bhofya on the 

. * Often mentioned by Sahara in his hkSfya on the 

jfiaatra. 

^ Yfttik&ca’s refutation of tha Buddhistic view-point m 
given by Sahara in hia hh^ya on. MimafhsasHtra I. i. 5 in what is 
generdly Imown the vrttikSra-^ntha reads almost like a com- 
mentary on BrahoMUf^tra II. u. ^9 — 38- 


For a discussion regarding the date of the Vrttikara (and 
also of gabarasvamin) see the article of E. Chattopadhyaya in The 
Jha €om«u)moratiim Ye^nme. 
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turn, means that Pat. had not in their days attained 
that high position of authority which he is known to 
have attained and enjoyed for more than two thousand 
yeafs. This can’t but point to a period before about 100 
B.C, as probable ^riod in which the Vrttikftras must 
have lived and composed their works. 

Having thus discussed the nature and the application 
of the positive criterion thus available from the conflict- 
ing views on certain grammatical points held by K. on 
the one hand and Pat. on the other, let us now see how 
it helps us to fix the date of S. In the very b^inning 
of his bhdsya we find §. explaining the expression 
Dharma-jijnasa occurring in the very opening siitra of 
Jaimini in the following words: ‘Dharmaya jijfi94lt 
dharma-jijflasa-Sa hi tasya jfiatum iccha.’ Here it would 
be evident to any unbiassed reader that § has given us 
the dissolution of the compound expression in the first 
sentence and that in the second he has explained the term 
jijnasa. Thus we see that has dissolved the compound 
‘dharma-jijnSsd as Dative Tatpuru^a and not as Genitive 
Tatpuru^a as he would have done had he known Pat.’s 
rule and had he had such great regard for him as to follow 
it. In fact S. seems to be so much unconcerned with the 
idea of any other way dissolving the compound that we 
doubt whether he was aware of any at all. • But how-so- 
ever correct such dissolution might appear to be to §., 
it was not so in the eyes of Kumarilabhatta and other 
commentators. The obvious reason for this difference of 
attitude in this matter as exhibited by S. on the one hand 
and his commentators^ on the other, is to be found in th^j, 
authority on grammar they followed. About Kum&rila. 
and his succ^sors there can be no doubt that they follow- 
ed literally the views of Pat. and it is, therefore, no 
wonder that they could not tolerate* the idea thn* a 
Bha^yak&ra like S. should have giyen the dissolution i of 
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the expression Dhslrma-jijMsa was not ini confor- 

mity with the teaching of Pat. In the day of Kumarila- 
bhatta any thing in the field of grammar that was not 
sanctioned or rather was denounced by Pat. was wrong, 
so that iff the eye of KumErila by giving the dissolution 
of the expression dharma-jijfiasa as a dative Tatpuru§a 
S. would stand accused of having set at naught the vyaka- 
rana-smrti. This is more than ' what Kumarila would 
tolerate, and this explains why he is so anxious to show 
that S. has dissolved the compound in accordance with 
the correct view i.e. the view propounded by Pat. Thus 
it i| that he tells us that the first of the two sentences 
quoted above is not intended to give the dissolution. 
Per the dissolution is hinted at by §. in the next sen- 
tence while in the first he wants to show that the geni- 
tive in the dissolution has the sense of tadarthya.n 
Ingenious as this explanation is it has to be admitted 
that it is, to say the least, farfetched and on the fj^ce of 
it quite unnatural. Can we expect any commentator to 
explain the significance of the case in the dissolution be- 
fore the dissolution is actually given? The most natural 
course to expect would be to have the dissolution, first 
and the explanation of the significance of the case occur- 
ring therein only afterwards. But the fact in the 
present case is that S. is too far removed from the forces 
influencing Kum&rila to be guided and governed by them. 
Kumarila, however, is blinded by these forces and can’t 
see and appreciate any field which can be free from them. 
It is this that makes him unable to see how the dissolu- 
tion of the expression dharma-jijfi§.s& as given by §. can 
be right though it certainly is at variance with the teach- 
ingtof Pat. §. is as yet uninfluenced by Pat. and natural- 
ly, therefore, has follo^i^d the view that was current in his 

Of; 'SlolfdvSfitilta) kv 
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day viz. the view of K. His coimnentators, however, being^ 
uncoBsoious of this fact have exposed* themselves to ana* 
chronism by forcing 8. to follow the rules or views of Pat, 
though as a matter of fact he would have nothing to do 
with him. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note some 
remarks*® which Appaya Kksita (AD), the great poly- 
math of the*" i7th century has made in his Parimala 
under BrcHhmasutra I. i. 1. The Kalpataru there has 
merely quoted the relevant vdrtikas of K. ; and AD. has 
explained and discussed these fully in his Parimala and 
ultimately stated the view of the Vartikakara in the words : 

‘ Evam aivaghksadi^u caturthl-samEsa iti vErtikakarama- 
tam.’ A few lines below there again he states the view ef 
Pat. also in this connection in the following words 
BhS^yakEraib khalu tatra vartikam ullanghya yatha^ru- 
tasutram samarthayamEnaih §a§thisamasah . sama^rital^ ’ 
more important still, however, for our purposes are the 
other remarks that he has made directly in connection 
with the explanation of the expression dharma-jijflEsE 
as given by S. in his hh&sya and also as it hw been under- 
stood by KumErila in his Sloka-vdrtika. Thus in very 
clear terms does AD. state that 8. has adopted the dative 
Tatpuru^a in dissolving the expression dharma-jijfiEsE 
as dharmEya jijflasE; and adds that in doing so he has 
followed the view of vErtikakEra. In equally clear terms 
again he explains the attitude of KumErila towards the 
dissolution as given by 8. saying: ‘Idameva bhE^yakEriya- 
matam anusrtya bhatts>pEdairapi dharmEya jijfiEseti 
'i^barasvEmivacananf i^afthisamEsalabdhErthikErthaprE- 
dar^aparam na tu vigrahapradar^naparam tasya 
turn icchE iti nigamavikyena’ fa^i^hlsamEsavibhSvanEd iti 
vyEkhyEtam.’ 

See with Hhamatt, Kal'm)* 

taru and 'Parmala (Nir^aya 88gsra rrees Bdiiion ef 191T); p. 76. 
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In view of what has been stated above it may be 
seen that S. is definitely following the view of K. setting 
at naught that of Pat. even if, as some scholars avow it, 
he were acquainted with him and his work. This shows 
that S. did not look upon Pat. as* an authority on 
grammar. Thus if at all Pat. lived at the time of §. and 
Was his contemporary, he had not at that time attained 
any high authority in the field of grammar. This very 
fact is again suggested by some other circumstances which 
I have already referred to in my paper referred to in 
the very beginning here. Thus in his hhasya, S. has dis- 
cussed some important grammatical point under M.S.X. 
viii; 4 where he is discussing the construction of a nega- 
tive sentence as paryudasa. There the purva-paksin 
quotes the authority of K. in his support; while S. refutes 
his argument by saying that K. is an asadvSdin and hence 
apramana as against Panini who is a sadvadin.^® Now 
here had S. really been acquainted with Pat. and his 
work, and regarded him as an authority on grammar he 
would certainly have quoted him and silenced the purva- 
paksin on Pat.’s authority. But the very fact that instead 
of doing so he has put forth the above argument shows that 
he did not know Pat. or that had he known him he was 
not prepared to look upon him as a great authority on 
grammar. In fact the attitude here shown by i§. is so 
very dimetrically opposed to the traditional view viz. 

arr? i srawwr mnw: JTFftfir i ff 

Ffh wr^iwrt wuh wri 

w fanm-firawRt tefh i '•nrawr qrWh: i u f? firmw 
ffir JifWr ffw snnwi^i aroir- 

WT?m*Frwri anrsrtt f? marnt «t<- 

mii (anrc on *fr«rhiT-^ X.8.4.) 

Here evidently Sahara takes PS^ini as being more authoritative 
than ^j^t^yana which is diametrically opposed to 'the traditional 
dictum * Yathottaraih munfnaii) pramSpyam.’ 

F. 5 
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trimuni vy&kara^aiii and Yathottaram pr&- 

m&pyam that we caimot but conclude that lived at a 
time when the idea of the three pnuiie of vyshara^a had 
not, arisen at all. 

The general conclusion now, therefore, that we can 
draw regarding the relation between l§. on the one hand 
and Pat. on the other and regarding the date of the 
former is that S. shows no trace of the influence of the 
views propounded by Pat. and follows the views of 
K. only even when they have been denounced by Pat. ; 
that if Pat. lived at the time of §. he was not at 
any rate looked upon as a great authority on grammar; 
and lastly that the latest limit for such a period can’t be 
later than about 100 B.C. which may, therefore, be also 
accepted as the terminus a quo for the date of §abaras- 
vSmin. 



A TANTBIKA WORK OF VIDYAPATI 

By Dinbsh Chakdra. Bhattacharyya 

IT is very difficult to ascertain the exact religious per- 
suasion of the gre$Lt Maithila scholar Vidyapati In the 
devotional songs he is found to be a staunch Vai$pava; in 
the Saivctsarvasvasdra and some of the songs he appears 
to be a §aiva. Perhaps ultimately, he will be regarded as 
a Sakta, whose cfbtward conduct is governed by the 
well-known adage : — 

5TTOT:.Jr^: miITJTt *raT: I 

* 5nsrfWT«TO: ^flrwr: 

^ Vidyapati's Durgahhaktitaraiigiis>l is still counted as 
one of the authorised guide-books in Bengal for the per- 
formance of the greatest Sakta festival of the year — the 
DurgaptLja. The latest discovery of a J^&nt rikanihandha 
of Vidyipati lends support to our surmisV^that he waa 
really at heart a Sakta. The full story of this rare dis- 
covery is given below. In 1944 we examined a Ms. collec- 
tion in a village named Bahirgachi in the Nadia district 
which was the abode of a very distinguished family of 
scholars who were the spiritual preceptors of the Rajas 
of Navadvipa. The collection was particularly rich in 
Tantrika works. Among them we came across an anony- 
mous book named Tantrdrguva (foil. 93 incomplete 
at the end)f which was written about 1800 A. D. On the 
veiy first P»g« the word Agama is ^plained by citing a 
rare passage from ' Yficaspati-Mi^ra-dh^-d^aina- 
We felt curious to ascertain if tbit 
rare Tantriin. book quoted as it appears by the g^eat 
Haithila soholat Yacaspati MMra has ever bemi referred 
to apywhere else. As luck would have it a ft'agment of 
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the very work was soon after discovered' by us in a neigh- 
bouring village. Near Navadvipa the metropolis of 
Sanskritic culture in Bengal stands a famous village named 
Vilvapu§ikarini or as it is called in common parlance 
Belpukur. Early jn the 17th century A.D Rama- 
candra (of the Banerji family) successfully performed 
austerities in this village under the Sakta cult? His de- 
scendants, now scattered in many districts of Bengal, are 
the spiritual guides of high class Hindus initiated in the 
Tantra. Judging by the number of disciples Bamacandra 
was by far the greatest Tantrika saint of Bengal. His 
descendants still constitute the bulk of the inhabitants of 
Belpukur, but the book under question was discovered in 
the house of a Sanskrit scholar belonging to a different 
family though of the same original stock of the Banerjis. 
This family produced an unbroken line of distinguished 
schblars of the Dharmaiastra.* The leaves of the Ms. in 
paper do not all bear page-marks, the total number of 
folios counting to be only 33. It begins : — 

i 

!T?vr «fbrTsi; fnwPrf : f?ffi 

an< i u ir Rf » ^ tsfipibr: t t 

<rx x x » 


The genealogical list is given below : dai^hara (a deeibendant 
of Satvinanda Of tH Vi«dyagha|^a family )>^Eamnl&k|lli^ 
ta — lUigbavaii^ra — Bi^irliina Tarle^iddn^ta & Swarai^ Vioas- 
pati'and KSnlvara sirvabhauma. Bdilr&ma's son Bamar&ma 
liyfiyaVfigi4a<^Balavfinta Paiiainama*»-Titvriina f^xkavigliia 
(born ITwi A.D. died c. 1860)—AkMwa ^romaai A Dwigltipt^^^r 
na vidjiratana A Devlptasanna omftjDM^apa, xjefvipr^a^nxiai,'a 
^ git AmityuhaTi Snirtikbima, the pMbnt * n^hy didMmidyit 
the fapiUjr, is in j^ossessiupiNof the |is« oolleotiOu aijd 
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^eyeffKl foliiQ^ are missing after fol. 13b and the first sec- 
tion ends on the obverse of a page marked ‘Ga’ with the 
cplophon>- 


sr«W: «TfTw»5:i 

There is n fuller colophon at the end of ihe next section 
on ‘ Puraicarapa ’ in an unmarked page : — 


f«hTn(:) 




An alphabetical list of the authorities cited in the 
fragment is given below; . 

Kramadlpika (fol. 3a)/ KriyErnava (4)a Kriyasara 
(often from 3a)/Ciccandrika (7a)/Dipika (7a)/Naraya- 
pfya (8b)/Narayanopani§ad (lb)/Nfsihhatapaniya (1^)/ 
Padmapadscarya (IQb)/ Puralcaranacandrika (7b, 11a)/ 
PrapaflcasSra (towards the end)/I>o-Tika (ib.) /Ramata- 
paiiiya (lb)/Ramarcanacandrika (4b, 6b)/Vijfianar 
mala (Kha, 6a, 9a)/ .iMnntratantraprakai^a (end)/Sam- 
bhu^khara (4a)/ SBrasamuccaya (10a)/ Siddhinatha- 
sahhita (end). 

• Two interesting passages are cited here: — 
slim? yimw IwrfK 5 am Ki H ifa a>nq snar? ja- 

atWlk 1 (fol. 4a under ‘Dlk^a’) 

* -tea. teJi^aM — ^ 2^ . / ‘T la - A \ 

(ibia.) 

In the following important passage the author refers to 


grateful to him for allowing ns to ttKamine it. Balar^a was the 
author of Sukhabodha (a worh Jyotifa) , KdiSbhakUtaraAgiiiii (a 
devotional poem) apd an orudapl hest^l^k on . Sanskrit grammar 
lAlhed was ctotigm in the locaii^. Titu- 

«jM^,,i|aa/ a 4jatm|pdp^ and, commented on Ragbmtaii^ 

daiaa'’s works oesuim cdmmooting oh tli^ ]UAgagaA,grahfim<arga of 
alia' Ills 'grammar; Tha 

^ 3^g»U Aransktioniby Dprtpra- 

lianna m lalS B.B. (pp. 11^). Burglprasanna, papu Devipra- 
ikama (d.- 1^ at.83> and'^tlio lattpri^’ dldost 'aan' mrtyv^Ujuya 
$lkc||t^tirtha (d. 192§) .v^mdeadii^i! eaholprs of 
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his ovm ‘Sampradaya’, implying that he actually. belonged 
to a particular Tftntrika whool of Mithila 

?rT|r 5f 5 (4b). 

» In two places (fol. 7a & 13a), moreover, he refers to 
the particular views of his own father 

) ' 

In this connection we shall invite the attention of 
scholars to a much neglected work of Vidyapati viz., the 
Bhu'parikramana of which a complete copy exists in the 
Ms., library of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. It was 
written at Naimisa for the pleasure of king Devasifiha of 
Mithila v. 6 at the beginning) It descrites 

the supposed itinerary of god Baladeva undertaken by him 
for expiating a sin. Vidiyapati commenced the work after 
saliiting the PaficadevatS (Giane^a, Samba, Vi^nu, Ravi 
& Ambika) . There are six sections in the book contain- 
ing very important descriptions of all the famous shrines 
in the Drupadade^a, Brahmavarta, Mahaprayaga, 
Kaiiksetra, Siddhadle^a (with Balide^a) and Janakade^a 
respectively. The itinerary is interspersed with eight 
tales all of which were subsequently incorporated in the 
first chapter of the Puru^apartk^d. The very first deity 
worshipped by Balarfima was ‘Kali Mahamaya in the 
Drupadade^a. Curiously enough at .the end of the above 
Ms. of the book the scribe has recorded the date of com- 
position, not of the BkuparikravMMui but of the Puru^a- 
pariksS thus : — (fol. 50a). 

^ Ts ^ ^wrrn 

The date unforftoately is jttfficult to interpret. Even 
if we read ftrrnr and ref^ the y<§ar 1507 0 the Vikraajia 
Samvat (i.e , A,I), ) the date is prehaps too late 'for 

Sivasinha in whose Tei^ the book , wiw t^rlpOlB^d, The 
scribe it sWld be Wited^was oardees to his wotk and 
copied the book aboift 1«00 A. © rbn has recorded the date 
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of compositipn of one book at the end of quite a different 
book. [Nevertheless' he was evidently in possession from 
unknown sources of the genuine date of composition of 
the Purus^apariksa. As he has carelessly transposed the 
two words of the verse ‘vatsare’ and ‘sahkhyake’, so we 
believe he also transposed the two words of the date ‘rama' 
and ‘bana’ and the correct reading should be: — 

If this emendation is accepted we have got here a clear 
date for Vidyapati and his patron Sivasinha viz. 1357 
Saka (i.e., 1435-6 A.D.). It should be noticed that 
Vidyapati commenced the Puruspariksd with a prayer to 
the supreme Goddess ‘ADISAKTI,’ pointing clearly ^to 
his religious faith in §akta doctrines. 

The Bhuparikramana is the source of a number of 
so-called geographical works in Sanskrit, which came to 
be written early in the British regime by most unscrupu- 
lous writers. The Brahmakhan<^a of the Bhavisya- 
Purdna, the DeJdvalivivrti and the DigvijayaprakdSa 
(otherwise called Pdndamvijaya) are well known works 
of this class. They are full of the most unreliable concoc- 
tions of sjEories, traditions and geographical names, though 
couched in the sacred language they succeeded in attract- 
ing the notice of a section of scholars. Some genuine 
traditions may, however, find place in these works, 
specially those connected with the region of the writers. 
We quote below a lon^ extract from the Bhavisyapurdna, 
where a very interesting account of Vidyapati and his 
family is narrated. It was discovered by us in a big Ms. 
now preserved in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta; it was 
wrongly added to a different book after obliterating the 
original page-marks. 

w. 
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armi^: ■w f? I 

? fi r ff Y w w > FrBt fwr i t w T i» r «P T P< qfl ii 

■flrnfVx x xft^:ii 
«rwfiPTv:i 

*ntr YJftw ^ »nTf^il?TV 

B#?5W»Rr^: STBT: JiJ’RW: R 'Yl 

f? R fear: II 

ft^msTRT ftmrnft Pi<myti : «pfTwi%ii 
vrwrifwTr^ srf^>r: *iif5nmfrr: i 

?rprr^*^?w4T BT^’f'<w<’r: i 
Ngprftf ?nw sim BFT^ ii 

^ ra r^gn i: jRn^ ^i 

?n^ ^ fTOBTMffnr: n 
afHw r ^tf IwTfirq^nssTT: I 
nqwH^y f^r-BlTSTfir fftwii 

^’IRTBJPWT Ynnpp: R «Tf*?ri 

f^Rn^fiRnfr #!r "y #?:’3?ri%ii 

^T^fSTSI^ R Bf^rniWRfSRT: I 
3rr«rT(6a)^’<tswf^ *rfB«TfRii 

#T^WiRi: *C^ q i a (fVISoi T: i 

r*rorTRi%‘’B# BTfstfflr ^ ^YifNwi: ii 

In this curious: ucoount there sure certain facts Y^hich 
seem to be hit^rto unknown- 'Ihe ancestral village of. 
Vidyg,pati is stated to he ‘tjci^ftgrama’ and the. family 
went by the name of^a distant ancestor ilG'AHABl^j 
^AlJfA who was initiated in the "VSra milt of the Tantira. 
Vidyfipati himself is stated to have,. attained Siddhi in 
Tantrika rites which was the real cadae of his poetic 
powers* He was bom, besides,, m 0m; after 

conception— another e^fll^or^a^. ^jiji^eht.; ,id jlhe life 
of an extra-ordinary man.' How far tmw faets are cor- 
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roborated by looal traditions we invite scholars of Mithila 
to invostij^ate. The ■account, howevei', vouches foi‘ the* fact 
that Vidyapati belonged to a Tantrika family of renown 
and our previous surmise about the poet’s religious j^en- 
suasion is sui)stanlially corroboiated thereby. The date 
recorded in this account in round numbers of the Kali era 
(4500 K. E. corresponding to 1399 A.D.) like all such 
dates in these geograj)]iical works should not be taken 
sferiously, though in the present case the date is not wide 
off the inaj-k. 




A NOTE ON RASO 

By SiBENDKANATH OlIOSAE 


THERE in much dis])ute among scholars as regards the 
origin and true significance of the word ‘Raso’ which at 
present' stand for a big heroic poetry. Prof. Narottam 
Swamin quotes severaj suggestions ' of different scholars 
in his article '^Prthwlrdj Raso” in a volume of the Rajas- 
than Bhdratt. But he does not support any of these 
suggestions. To cite him exactly 

crrdt ^ ^ ir jrrdt i tiws 

tfrnriT ^ amr'sjr s i sr?ir ^ ^ ^ isf i 

WURR ^ ITR ^'l TFTt ^ TRT ITT i I 

3TTO‘5r affr JiT^^r # trr farr (^) n 

R. Bh. Bhdg 1, A kka 1. P. 2. 

Mm. Haraprasad Sasti-I has also discussed it cursorily 
in his ])reliminary report on the search for bardic manus- 
cripts in Raj apu tana which indicates well how the subject 
was a pivot of discussions among the different scholars 
interested in the proto — vernamlar studies. So Mm. 
Sastri observes “The derivation of the word Raso is ex- 
tremely perplexing. Mm. Pandit Vindhye^warl Prsad Dube 
of benares thinks that it is ‘ Rlaja Ya^ah.’ In prakrit j 
becomes y. and would become ‘Riaya Yasah’ and later 
‘ Rayasa.’ The bards derive it eithei- from ‘rasa’ or sport 
or* rasa that is quarrel. A prolonged altercation is often 
called ^sa in Rajputana. ‘Kya ras^ kurte ho’ is often 

^ The French scliolar Tassi thinks its origin to be the word 
‘ B^j«isnya/ Mr, Ram Chandra Sukhi considers it to be a cor- 
ru^^t form of Rasuyaua, while some other s(‘holar holds that it 
comes from the word Euhasya. But, in fact, these are mere 
imaginations. The origin of Raso is Rasa or Rusaka. In ApU- 
bhi’aihsa lu^d old* RajaBthfini Hasaka appears ns Rast^n. 

249 
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remarked when a man is talking for a long-time on one 
subject. There is among the Jains a large number . of 
works called ‘rasa’. My friend Mr. K. P. Jaysawal 
thinks that ‘rasa’ is connected with the sense ‘ problem ’ 
‘mystery’. In Brajabhasa ‘rahasya’ becomes rasa.” Bar- 
dic Mss. Survey Report, p. 25. We are of the opinion that 
‘Raso’ comes certainly from Rasaka or Rasa (without the 
pleonastic ka), as it has been suggested by Prof. Narottam- 
das Swamin. But as he did not say anything about the 
meaning of Rasa or Rasaka and its connection with the 
present heroic poetry ‘Raso’ we like to give some sugges- 
tions as to how there occurred an evolution in the mean- 
ing of the word. As it is yet to be substantiated by other 
fkcts the scholai-s ai‘e to Judge it and pass their verdicts. 

2. In the Sahityadarpana of Vi^wanatha ‘Rasaka’ 
has been explained as a form of Uparupaka. He defines it 
in the woi’ds : — 


f? sparer^ ii 

Chap. VI. 


It should bi^ examined in this concern, whether this 
particular form of Uparupaka has any connection with the 
‘Rasa’ or ‘Rasaka’ and the heroic poetry ‘Raso’ of the 
present days. Needless to mention that it will throw 
some light on the trend of Apabhram^a poetry and 
some aspect of mediaeval Indian culture. 

3. The word ‘Rasa’ signifies originally the danye of 
Kr§na with the Gopa-maids in an autumnal moon-Jit 
night. It is also called Halln^a and in the old texts like 
V i^Tpupurdna, BhJgavataptiram and the Hmivam^a 
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lefeieiice to’ such a dance either by the particular name 
‘Rasa’ or ‘Hallisa’ ‘occurs. It is interesting to note that 
in nonii of these works we find any mention of the chief 
.Gopi — ^maid Radha who occupied a very important place 
in the Krsna legend in the posterior period. In the later 
days far more minute details on the ‘Rasa’ dance of 
Krsna have appeared in the various Vai^nava texts. 
Prof. Sukumar Sen has made the following observations 
in his “ History of Vrajabuli Literature ” — Krsna’s 
nocturnal dance with the cowherd damsels is called 
Hallisa elsewhere it is Rasa. . . . There is a fair simi- 
larity in the descriptions of the ‘Hallisa’ or ‘Rasa’ dance 
in these two works. One verse [Harivarhsa ii. 20, 24, 
Yisnu 2 )urdna V. 13. 57.] is common in both p. 473. /It 
(Fadmapurdm) also describes the plan of the ‘Rasa iftan- 
dala’ and seats therein occupied by Krsna, Radha and 
fheir friends, male and female.”* (Patala-Khanda 38, 39. 
XXIII. p. 474.) We suppose, and possibly correctly 
too, that this Rasa oi- Rasaka (with the pleonastic Ka) 
used particularly in the sense of Krsna’s dance is 
the source of the modern ‘ Raso ’ poetry. It is 
'certainly connected with the ‘ Rasaka drama’ of the 
'^dhityadarpana’ and we think that some discussions 
are necessary to show the process — the line of change, 
which the word ‘Rasa’ underwent in the evolution of its 
meaning. 

4. As we have already mentioned, the term ‘Rasa’ 
signified Krsna’s dance which was certainly a passionate 
expression of erotic sentiments and feelings. Sometimes 
later, however, the range of its scope widened and the 
word meant not only mimic dance’ but also the music 
which accohipanied it. The latter’s application was 
unavoidable, as its appeal to the sensual nature of man was 
irresistible. Here the two-fold divisions as regards its 
gradual change took place as einphasis was laid separately 
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Oil the music and the dance element of the phenomenon. 
The bailee element gave rise to the improvisation of the 
drama, where the movements of the body were, the most 
essaitial components. Here Prof. MacdoueH’s obser- 
vation on the ‘origin of drama’ in general should be . 
remembered “The words for actor (nata) and play (nataka) 
are derived from the verb ‘nat’ the Prakrit or vernacular 
form of skt ‘ nrt ’ to dance. The name is familiar • to 
English ears in the form of nautch, the Indian dancing of 
the present day. The latter indeed probably represents 
the beginnings df the Indian drama. It must, at first, 
have consisted only of rude partsmime, in which the 
dancing movements of the body were accompanied by 
miite mimicking gestures of hand and face. Song^. 
douptless also formed an ingredient in such performances. 
The addition of dialogue was the last step in the develop- 
ment which was thus much the same in India and Greece.” 
Hist, of Skt. Lit. p. 34.6-7. As the very origin of the 
drama presupposes dance the graceful movements of 
the limbs, it is quite likely that a particular name should 
be assigned to a particular class, which shows the exu- 
berance of the same, or some other element of kindred ' 
nature. The very definition of the Rasaka drama as 
given in the 'Sahityadarpam' certainly testifies to the 
truth of our statement. In the definition already quoted 
an expression occurs as which a commentator 

explains as "^-5T5®rrf^ am — 

Jivannnda Vidyasagar’s edition, p. 5iJ6. So, we need not 
doubt that in the Rasaka drama there was a predomi- 
nance of dance, which originally meant ‘Rasa’ i.e. the 
dance of Kysna. It should be incidenfally mentioned 
that simillar occurrence has taken place in the conception 
of the ‘Hallisa’ form of drama. Kysna’s dance with the 
Gopa-maids was also, sometimes,, called ‘Hallli^^ or 
Halli^aka (vide Prof. Sukumar Sen’s observations). This 
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Halllsa or Halll.^aka was certainly at the root of the 
conception of the Hallli^a drama which has been defined 
in the Sakityadarfana as ?Rrr5rl ^ m 

I i cnrr ^E555trf?«r%^ii’’ 

and whej’e, too, dance occupied a very* prominent place. 
It should be observed in this connection that ‘Jlasaka’ 
drama was considerably of later origin, since it contained 
besides Sanskrit the derived languages like ‘Bhasas’ and 
^Bibhasas’ i.e. the Pi-akrits and the ApabhramMs. So. 
we think, we are possibly correct in assuming ‘Rasa’ i.e. 
Krsna’s dance to be the source of the Rasaka drama. 
But we would have had our view confirmed had any work 
of this particular type been in our possession. We are 
really very sorry to mention that the dramas which )ie- 
fong to the Rasaka and Halllsaka classes are totally lost. 
So the works, which are mentioned in the HdMtya-darpnna 
ns illustrations to those two different types of drama are 
at present mere names to us. 

5. It now remains foi‘ us to show the link — the 
intermediate stages between “Rasa dance” and the 
“Raso poctiy.” We have already suggested that music 
•followed dance, which to a great extent, enhanced the 
poignancy of th'e sentiments intended to be expressed. 
In course of time, music lost its tune and lyric songs 
changed to lyric poems which had mostly the descriptions 
of love, nature and the seasons as their themes. In the 
'SandeSa Rasaka ’ of Abdur Rahman a muslim poet we 
find, thus, very charming descriptions of the feeling of 
love in. its different settings and in them follows, as a 
^urse of necessity, the portrayal of nature which has a 
gr^t influence on the minds of the lover and f;he beloved. 
But at this time, an emphasis is perceived to be stressed 
on1;he element of ‘character’ or ‘characters’ centring whom 
the delineation of .the feeling takes place. Afterwards, the 
change o.f political atmosphere, the overthrow of the 
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Hindu kings by the muslim in%'aders, the forihers’ dogged 
resistance to the attacks of the latter- altered the trend 
of ‘Rasaka’ poet ry too. It was captured as a most suit- 
ably form for describing the heroic activities and legends 
of the warriors, 'whose fearless death in the field and 
self-sacrifice for the honour of the land needed com- 
luemorntion fer inspiring courage into the hearts of the 
postei’ioi’ generations. So, hencefoilh, the heroic tales 
and legends became chiefly the subject-matter of the 
Rasaka or Raso, though the element of love was not 
totally neglected or lost sight of. It is substantiated 
too by the following remark of Babu Shyam Sundar 
Das and Pandit Ram Chandra Sukla. 

‘'%r R ffrrjysnsff ^ 555 sfly ^ 

>ff «rr I trsrr ^ ^ qm 

3fly sr^aiTiff qrt q' ufgitf ^ ^ Tit ^ ^ tt tItt 

arfwT TT TUT m?rr ^rrar tti w ttpc «ftfr if'qp: tt 
>ft ^ #■ TT Tt ^ FT % inw TT ftr ” 

TITft-5NTfFit qfTTT 

The remark is made with reference to the Prabandha 
type of poem, to which ‘ Prthvnrdja Rmo ’ and othe?- 
works of similar nature do certainly belong. So we 
think, we are correct to assume that the Raso poetry of 
the vernacular is connected with ‘Rasa’ i.e. Krsna’s 
dance and the latter is the source of the former as well 
as the Rasaka type of drama which we have already dis- 
cussed. 


- As in Europe the subject-matters of Jmroic ballads were war 
and love, so here, too, were the same. It was surely a glory and 
pride on the parts ol the heroes to hear the falling in love of so^rae 
Princess and to obtain her by taking to sonae contrivings or having 
defeated the adversaries who stood for her protection. So in 
these poems there is some blending of the feeling of love, which 
is merely subservient, the chief, sen tjment is, no doubt, heroiani; 



Proceedings of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 
Annual General Meeting (April 9, 1949) 

The Annual General Meeting of the Ganganntha Jha 
Research Institute was held on Saturday April 9, 1949 in 
the Balrampur Hall of the Hindu Boarding House. Dr. 
Amaranatha Jha, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D.; F.R.S.L., Vice- 
president of the institute, presided. Beside the members, 
the following guests were present, Hon. Mr. Justice Wali- 
ullah. acting Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Wanchoo, Hon. Mr. Justice Bindbasiji 
Prasad. Hon. Mr. Justice Raghubar Dayal. Mr. Kripa 
Narain, executive officer. Municipal Board. Brigadier 
Jayal, Mr. Kri.shna Murari Lai of the Board of Revenue, 
Prof, K. R. B. Sastiy, Ra.ja of Sangali, Prof. S. J. Joshi 
and many others. 

Dr. Amaranatha Jha : — “I owe you an apology for 
occupying- the chair. We have lost our president and the 
other vice-president. Dr. Radhakrishnan is not present. 
That is the explanation for my occupying this Chair. Be- 
fore we take up other items on the agenda, I shall read 
out to you a resolution expressing our sense of grief andl 
loss at the passing away of our President Di*. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. What the institute owed to Dr. Sapru 
it is impossible to describe. Right from tlie beginning 
he gave to the idea of the scheme all the support and en- 
co'uragement that he could and at every step we received 
inspiration from him. He took the most lively interest 
in this work and we shall long remember and not forget aU 
l«hat%<s did for this ogranisation. 

Tbe whole oountry mourns the passing awaiy of a, 
great statesman, a learned jurist, a great lawj^f- Ptit: 
we of this Institute mourn in particular the passing 

' ’ 255 
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away of one who was genuinely devoted to oriental learn- 
ing. 

I read out this resolution and request you to kindly, 
pa%s it standing.’’ 

“ The Institute places on record its sense of profound 
grief and loss at the demise, of its President, Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. It is impossible to assess the services ren- 
dered by him to the Institute from its very inception, 
With the rest of the country it mourns the passing away 
of an eminent statesman, great lawyer and a learned 
jurist; but in particular we shall miss the safe guidance 
of one who was genuinely devoted to oriental studies. 

The Institute conveys its respectful condolences to 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Sapru and other members of the 
bereaved family.” 

Resolution — 

The resolution was adopted, the audience standing. 

Welcome to H. .E. Shri M. S. Aney 

Dr. Amaranatha Jha : — “It is now my pleasant duty 
to offer on behalf of the Institute a respectful welcome to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bihar. We welcome him 
not because or mainly because he is the head of a neigh- 
bouring province, but welcome him particularly as a 
great scholar who has for many years devoted a great deal 
of his time to oriental studies. 

At the last All India Oriental Conference held a few 
months ago, he read a paper which impressed every one by 
his profound learning and wide outlook. A few days ago 
he presided over the annual meeting of the Bihar Research 
Society in Patna and we are extremely beholden to him for 
the trouble he has taken to come to our annual meeting. 
I am sure that many like me are eagerly looking forward 
to his address. 
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But before I request His Excellency to deliver his 
address we have yet to go through a few formal items of 
business which, 1 assure you, will not take more thay a 
few minutes. 

Election of the new President 

Dr, Amaranatha Jha: — I take the opportunity sub- 
ject to the approval of the members of the Institute of 
proposing the name of Di-. Bhagavan Das of Benares for 
President of the Institute in place of Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. 

Dr. Umesha Mishra seconded the proposal The re*- 
solution was adopted unanimously. 

Dr. Umesha Mishra, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Institute, pi'esented the annual report for the year 1917 — 
48. 

I’andit K. Chattopadhyaya proposed and Dr. 
Ishwari Prasad seconded the motion that the repojt be 
adopted . 

, It was agreed to unanimously. 

/ 

Government grant of Rs. 16,000. 

At this stage Dr. Amaranatha .lha informed the mem- 
bers that the Education Minister of these Provinces told 
him that the Government had been pleased to sanction 
Rs. 15,000 towards the building of this institute. 

Dr. A. Siddiqui, Honorary Treasurer, then presented 
the estimated budget for 1949 — 50 and the audit report for 
1947 -48. (Printed elsewhere). » 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad proposed and Pt. K. Chatto- 
padhyaya seconded that the budget estimates and the audit 
leport be adopted and they were adopted unanimously. 

Dr. Amaranatha Jha ; I now request your Excellency 
to deliver your address. 
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Thereupon His Excellency delivered his address which 
is printed elsewhere. 

Yote of Thanks : Proposing a vote of thanks to His 
Excellency Di-. Ishwari Prasad said — Your Excellency and 
gentlemen, I have received a command from the Chairman 
which cannot be disobeyed. It is now my pleasant duty to 
pro}) 08 e a hearty vote of thanks to Your E.xcellency. We 
are dee})ly grateful to you for the kindness that you have 
shown in coming to our meeting to deliver this address in 
spite of your busy engagements. Usually it does not fall 
to the lot of a Governor to be a very learned man, because 
I consider as nothing more damaging to the cultural 
scjiolarship than practical politics. But Your Excellency 
is an extraordinary man. In spite of the work-a-djJy 
politics, in spite of the numerous engagements of daily 
life you have kept alive the torch of learning and you have 
taken a keen interest in it. 

We had in these provinces, many yeai’s ago, a 
Governor who was the first Chancellor of this university, 
a great Sanskrit scholar who possessed great learning. He 
used to write articles under the p8eudon5rm . of Vasudeva 
Sastri and these articles were published under the tit’e of 
‘Asiatic Studies.’ Usually we do not find many Gover- 
nors taking interest in researches. But it is very hearten- 
ing to think that Your Excellency takes so much interest 
in learning and the advancement of scholarship. 

We have listened to a comprehensive survey of Indian 
culture and learning that you have placed before us. As 
a History man I an\. delighted to listen to the history 9! 
Balgangadhar Sastri and Indian scholarship and Indian 
learning. You have spoken of great men and great schol- 
ars, who have shed the splendour of their genius over this 
country. .We are all grateful to tiietn. We are gratnful 
to Your Excellency for giving this address this afternooni 
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This institution has been founded to commemorate 
the name of a distinguished scholar who devoted every 
minute of his life to learning. Those who have come in 
contact with the late Pandit Ganganatha Jha will •re- 
member that he was always engaged in studying and 
writing. He dedicated bis life to the pursuit of learn- 
ing This he continued from the day he left his c liege 
if) the day of his death. It was a great life and i hope 
that the Institute which has been founded to commcmorale 
his name will send out in the world a stream of scholars 
which will flow uninterrupted like waters of the Ggnga 
and the Yamuna and the researches in which they engaged 
themselves will. enhance the reputation of not only the 
Institute but of the whole province. 

Your Excellency has referred to one thing which 
touched me deeply and that is the poverty of scholars in 
the past. Those were times quite different from the times 
in which we are living. It is a pity that scholars do not 
find it possible to live up to those great traditions of our 
ancestors in ancient India. A Brahmin who accepted 
payment was. condemned. 

I hope Your Excellency will influence those who 
are entrusted with the government of this country, 
to give every encouragement to scholarship and learn- 
ing. In the din and bustle of politics the claims of high- 
er learning are very much neglected and forgotten. I hope 
all those who are engaged in scholarship and learning will 
receive due recognition from our statesmen and legislators. 
The great countries in Europe have become famous not 
because of their armed power but because of their scholars 
profound in their learning and researches. It is necessary 
for’ the State to give all encouragement to them. Politics 
is not the be-all and end-all of life. Nations become great 
by enriching the mind of. their people. The task 
which this Institute has set before itself, namely, the ad- 
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vancemeDt of the culture of India, is very ' great, anol 
unless sufficient funds are placed at its disposal it will not 
be able to discharge its duty efficiently. We are deeply 
grfeatful to Yopr Excellency for the kindness you have 
shown in coining here and delivering your address which 
T hope will long be remembered. 

One word more and I have done. This is a distin- 
guished audience of High C’ourt judges and lawyer§. 
High Court judges ai’e always learned and members of 
the bar are also learned. There are University 
professors and other learned men who have honoured us 
by their presence. As a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ganganatha Research institute I offer them 
my heartfelt thanks. Let me once again thank Your E^v- 
cellency for the kindness you have shown in («)ming here 
to deliver this address. 

There being no other business the meeting was dec- 
lared closed. 
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ANNUAL KEPDRT OF THE GANGANATH V JHA 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE. ALLAHARAB FOR 

1947—48 

ON behalf of the Executive Committee of the Gang(t~ 
natha Jha Tteaearch Infttitute I place l)efore the Amna! 
Meeting of the General Council of the Institute a Report 
of its activities for 1947-48. During the year under re- 
view individual efforts continued to be made to raise funds. 
Due to the serious illness of the Presideftt, the rt. hon. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, his valuable help and guidance 
could not be secured. The non-recurring grant of 
Rs 2,990/- fiom the U. P. Government did not help us to 
expand our activities to any appreciable extent. It is 
gratifying to note that the Bihar Government has been 
pleased to donate a sum of Rs. 5,000/- for which we are 
verv thankful We are also very thankful to our Vice- 
President Dr. Amaranatha Jha who has continued to give 
us a Research sc’holarship and h'as secured donations 
Amounting to Rs 7,500/- during the period under review. 
Due to continuous labouT- trouble in the Press we could 
not publish earlier Sanskrit Documents, the first publica- 
tion of the Institutte. Its printing has now been com- 
plete and I hope the book will be published very soon. It 
is due to the Press trouble again that the publication of 
our Research Journal is so much delayed Efforts ia,re, 
however, being made .to bring it up to date before long. 

The Memters are aware of the various schemes which 
the Institute has got before it, but at present our first 
necessity is Jo have a haiiding of our own. Ail our efforts 
are, therefore, directed towards the constrhction of a 

m 
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portion of i£ as early as possible in order to shift our 
Library and the Office from the Hindu Boarding House 
where the Institute has been located for the last several 
years It is not possible to expand our activities any njpre 
without a building. We have approached the Central 
and the Provincial Governments for a special grant for 
the building, and we hope the response will be quite 
satisfactory. But it is also a fact that we cannot entirely 
depend upon the Grovernment grants. I draw the atten- 
tion of generous donors, scholars and those interested in 
Indology towards the importance of having a full-fledged 
Institute of Indology well-equipped with an up-to-date 
library containing books in print and also in manuscripts 
^ith highly qualified research scholars working in calm 
and quite atmosphere for the advancement of higher re- 
searches in Indology. Without their sympathy and sub- 
stantial financial help it will not be possible to equip the 
Institute in all its aspects. We know of no such Institu- 
tions which hkve grown without public help and we trust 
they will do their best to make this Institute worthy of 
its name. 


Membership 

The total number pf Ordinary Members of the In- 
stitute on the Ist of January 1949 was 84 as against 96 of 
the previous year. The number of Life-memters is 82 as 
against 80 of the last year. The number of Benefactors, 
however, is 19 as against 12 of the previous year. The 
total number of all the members of the Institute at pref* 
sent is 208. We have losf one life member during the year . 
The names of some of the Ordinary members have been 
dropped from the list for non-paymerit of their subscrip- 
tion for more than a year and those of a few others because 
their address eould not be traced in Pakistan. 

■ p. 8 ' ' ' 
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MEETINGS 

There were two meetings of the Executive Compiitfee 
this year. Most of the other business was transacted’ by 
coBrespondence. 

. t 

PUBLICATIONS 

During the year under review we have published 
parts 3 and 4 of Vol. IV and parts 1 to 3 of Vol V of our 
Quarterly Research Journal containing about 541 pages. 
We are doing our best to bring it up-to-date, but the con- 
stant Press trouble has always come in our way to achieve 
the end. The publication of the Sanskrit Docu- 
ments is now almost ready and before long we shall be able 
to’ })lace it in the hands of our scholars. We have selectefl 
some rare works for publication and if funds permit we 
shall take up some of them for publication in near future. 

More than fifty books have been received free during 
the year for review in the Journal. All of them have been 
placed in the library after they have been reviewed. 
Besides, we have purchased some books for the use of our 
research scholars. The manuscript section has been 
enriched to a large extent. Over one thousand manus- 
cripts have been classified and arranged under separate 
covers. But many more are still lying in loose pages; 
those are also lieing gradually arranged. A research 
scholar has been engaged to complete the work of catalogu- 
ing of printed books. 

We have added some more research Journals to our 
exchange list. Through the courtesy of the editors of the 
various Journals we ‘have been able to complete the sfete 
of several of them. 

This is in brief the survey of the wofk done during 
the course of the year under review. I had placed all our 
needs before the members in the last report. But Just at 
present I want to emphasise the immediate need of having 
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a well equipped and suitable building for the Institute. 
We are spending over Rs. 15,01)0/- for the construction of 
a portion of it only. But if we get sufficient funds we 
shall be able to construct the rest of the building alSo. 
Besides, we need very badly funds for research scholar- 
ship. Just at present we have only two. But there is 
a great need for many more. We should not forget that 
we are far behind in research work done in original 
sources. All this needs encouragement and financial help 
from generous donors. The members of the Institute are 
reminded that it is also one of their duties to make per- 
sonal efforts to secure more and more funds for the work 
of the Institute.- It is they who can realise the importance 
of the work more than others and if they care to spend 
some time to convince people of our needs, we are sure we 
shall got sufficient help from them. 

Lastly, it is my pleasant duty to express my sincere 
gratitude to those who have hel])ed the Institute with 
generous donations, contributions of articles and presents 
of books during the year. My thanks are also due to my 
collegues who. have helped me with their suggestions and 
kind cooperation from time to time towards the growth 
and development of research under the Institute. 

Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Umesha Mishra 
Allahabad. Secretary. 

April 9, 1949. 
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FINANCIAL ESTIMATE FOE 1949—50 
INCOME 

Bs. 

1. Donations ^ ... 20,000 

2. Governments grants ... 10,000 

Biliar Government ... 5,000 

U. P. Government ... 5,1)00 

3. Life Membership ... 600 

4. Annual Membership ... 1,000 

5. Non-recurring grunt for buildings 

from the IT. P. Govt. ... 75,000 

6. Interest on Securities ... 3,600 

7. Sales of Journal etc. ... *300 

8. Donations for Research Scholarship 

from Dr. Amaranatha Jha ... 780 


1,11,180 


Interest on the Reserve fund invested ... 4,000 


Total 1,07,180 

Expenditure over and above the income ... 7,400 


Total 1,14,580 


EXPENDITURE 

Bs. 

1. Pandit 45/- p.m. ... 540 ‘ 

2. Clerk 30/- p.m. ... 360 

3. Peon 15/- p.m. + 15/- p.m. D.A. • ... 360 

4. Chowkidar 15/- + 15/- p.m. D.A. from 

July 1949 ... 270 

5. Publication of the Journal ... 4,000 

6. Scholarships x ... 2,400 

7. Purchase of books ... 1,5()0 

8. Purchase of Mss. ... 1,000 

9. Postage ... 100 

10. Binding of books and Journals ... 300 

11. Cloth for binding Mss. ,,, 100* 

12. Publication of books* ' ... 5,000 

13. Furniture ... 1,00D ‘ 

14. Contingencies ... 100 

15. Auditor's fees ... 50 

16. Building with its Equipment ... 95,0150 

17. Special grant to purchase Tibetan Tanjur ... 2,600 


1,14,580 

'"' " nf 
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' Observations of the Treasurer on the Budgeted Estimates* 

Sir, 

I beg leave to make the following observations^ on 
the Budgeted Estimates for the year 1649 — 50: — 

1 . The Budgeted Estimates submitted for the vear 
1949 — 50 have been based on the Institute’s commitments 
which include a, new item this year, namely that of the 
'proposed building fqp the Institute, absorbing the sum 
of Ks. 95,000/-. 

2. The income from Government grants has been 
estimated at approximately Ks. 85,000/- which amount 
includes, besides the annual grants-in-aid from the Gpv- 
-icrnments of the ITuited Provinces and of Bihar, a sum 
of Rs. 75,000/-as non-recurring grant foi- the Institute’s 
building which is already under construction. 

3. The income from membership has been estimated 
a total figure of Es. 1,600/- which is only slightly higher 
than that of the year 1947-48 which was Rs. 1,217/8/-. 

4 The total amount under the head “Donations” 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,780/- as against Rs. 4,890/- 
received in the year 1947-48. 

5. The income from securities and reserve funU 
deposit has been estimated at Rs. 7,500/- as against 
Rs. 6,201/3/- received under that head in the year 1947- 
48. 

6. On the Expenditure side practically every head 
.shows- an increase over the figures of the previous years. 
'P4t>vision had also to be made for» certain new items of 
Expenditure necessitated by the growing needs of the 
Institution. 

7. The total income for the year 1949-50 is estimat- 
ed at Rs. 1,07. 180/- and the total Estimated expenditure 
Is Ra. 1,14,680/- So it is feared that the Institute must 
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be prepared to face a deficit of Rs. 7,400/- at fhe close of 
the current year. Owing to the increasing needs of the 
Institute there seems little possibility of any. substantial 
economy in Expenditure without hampering the useful 
activities of the Institute, Jt will, therefore, have to 
continue, with greater vigour, its efforts at securing more 
and more donations and grants and also at widening the 
circle of its members. 

Allahabad. A. SIDDIQUI 

The 8th April 1949, Hon. Treasurer. 
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Cottage Industries of India— published by D. Samba- 
siva Rao, Silpi Publications, 10, Narsingapuram 
Street, Mount Road, Madras. Price Rs. 18/-. 

India is passing through a severe economic crisis at 
present. The Partition of the country has created so 
many porblems — political, economic, social and religious 
Fortunately the peace of the land has not been disturbed 
on the transference of power from the British to the 
Indian hands. The States have been integrated and re- 
fugees are being settled gradually. But on the economic 
front the Government cannot claim any success. Not 
^at out leader’s are not conscious of this fact. In fact, 
they know it to their cost. Pt. Nehru was himself the 
Chairman of the National Phuining Committee for some 
time. Since then, a number of plans have appeared and 
disappeared, and the Government has also appointed 
numerous Committees from time to time to consider the 
different aspects of our economic problem, but the situa- 
tion has not improved an iota, rather it is worse than 
before. 

There are different schools of thought regarding the 
future pattern of the country’s economy. Some believe' 
that it should be modelled on the British or American line 
where man has been mostly replaced by machinery. "While 
others hold that it is a vicious system and will not suit our 
(jonditions and culture. Mahatma Giandhi Was the 
greatest exponent of this view. Hs believed in the utmost 
decentralization of power, both political and economic. 
Modern Capitalism leads to concentration of economic 
power in fewer and fewer hands, resulting in combina- 
tions and trusts which prove too powerful for any govern- 
ment. His soul was agonized when he saw laklis of peo- 
ple lying homeless on the pavements in Boi^bay or Calcut- 

26ft 
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ta, or herded together like cattle in chawls and bustees'. 
The. whole atmosphere of a factory i's simply choking 
while in case of cottage industries the artisan lives in his 
home with his family in spacious surroundings. He be- 
lieved that the mo(iern machine system is based on 'violence 
and exploitation. It leads to economic wars and world 
conflagration. It may appear to cost less by machine but 
when we include the social cost, I mean, the misery and 
monotony of the industrial worker, and loss of lives and! 
property in economic wars, we come to the conclusion that 
the modern system, based too much on specialization and 
exchange, is not to the best interests of humanity. It 
i^akes the man an automaton and soulless. He is not 
allowed to develop his personality. For these reasons the 
Mahatma gave the artisan, particularly the weave i’. a 
new status in society. He advocated not the mass pro- 
duction but production by masses. 

Apart from ideological considerations even practical 
wisdom demands that we should develop our cottage in- 
dustries. What is needed is a balanced economy. We 
have vast and varied resources. The nature has not been 
niggardly to us. What we lack is tjie human factor, the 
jvill to do. Japan became a formidable competitor to the 
western nations by her organization and discipline. Cot- 
tage industries occupied a very high place in that country 
as well as in Germany. India has always been famous 
for the art and skill of her craftsmen. It was the impact 
of the British economy that destroyed our old organiza- 
tion. Since 1020 efforts have been made to revitalize th3 
country’s cottage indiistries, but nothing substantial Has 
been achieved so far except in the matter of handloom pro- 
duction. ' * 

The book under review is a compilation rather than 
a dissertation, /it is a coippendium and a book of refer- 
ence on cottag^ industries. Barring a few disjoinited 
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articles the whole work is the collection of Government 
reports. The book has a respectable size. It is very well 
illustrated and got up, but the price is rather high. 

K. L. Govil. 


Hrimat Thakurbani Charitra Chintaratna Samgraha — 
edited from Mss. by Sarada Charan Dhar, Sahitya- 
bharati, Sakti Press, Hjdhet; pp. 94; As. -/lO/-. 

With the advent of the Muslim Rule in Bengal, 
Islamic nations gradually and imperceptibly influenced 
the modes of religious thought there, leading to the more 
or less monotheistic systems of faith in our country. 
•Thakur Baninath was one such ‘ Saint ’ who though born 
a Brahmin, soon believed that to counteract the spread of 
Islam, as it were, it was necessary to make the conception 
of God more democratic by saying that there was no differ- 
ence between Ram and Rahim, between the Sinni of the 
Pirs and the Piasad from the temple. Even the untouch- 
ables were acwrded a more respectable place in his ‘ reli- 
gion ’ where the idea of a formless God, to be effective 
amongst the masses, was transformed into a loving and 
more direct God. 

It is difficult to say if this new creed was not merely 
a modified offshoot of the Bhakti movement which inculcat- 
ed that Kama is dkarma. Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak and 
Chaitanya among others had already emphasised the 
unity of God due to Muslim influences and Thakur Bani- 
nath’s faith in many ways comes near theirs. The sin- 
cerity of his faith however, as the editor of this brochure 
leads us to believe, cannot be denied and the story of his 
life would therefore be interesting for those engaged in 
researches on the obscure religious cults of Bengal. 

Amar Mukerji. 
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THE NISPANNAYOGAVALI OF MAHAPANpiTA 
ABHAYAKARAGUPTA 

■ Ity B Bhattacharyya 

The Gae^kuHuTs Or'u'ntal Series of Baroda published very 
recently the Nispannayogavali of Mahapandita Abhaya- 
karagupta, a hitherto unpublished work on Buddhist 
Psychic literature. The work is of immense importance 
in the history of Buddhism, Buddhist rituals, and Bud- 
dhist yoga. Ni§panna means “ accomplished ” or “ com- 
pleted.” and V Yoga ” means “meditation.” Thus the 
Ni^annayog&mli is a collection of accomplished or com- 
pleted meditations. In these meditations, unlike the« 
other forms of Sadhanas, a cluster of deities, well arrang- 
ed in Map^alaa, is visualized, and the details of these 
Maii^RlRs are recorded hei*e for the guidance of neophytes 
and laymen. 

There are altogether twenty-six such Map<^alas des- 
cril^d in the Nispannayogavali. ;^.ach Man^ala, be- 
sides describing the central deity, accurately gives minute 
descriptions of a large number of Buddhist deities sur- 
rounding the principal figure. Sometimes^ the number of 
these companion deities exceeds one hundred in number. 

The twenty-six man^a-las are dedicated to the follow- 
ing twenty-six prineijjal deities. Their names are: — (1) 

m 
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Mafijuvajra, (2) Ak?obhya according to Pindikrama, (3) 
Vajrasattva according to Samputatantra, (4) jAftnadakinf, 
(6) Hevajra with seventeen deities, (6) Nairatma, (7) " 
Vajramrta, (8) Heruka of four forms, (9) Mahamaya, 
(10) Buddhakapala with nine others, (11) Vajrahunkara, 
(12) Sambara, (18) BuddhakapEla with 25 others, (14) 
Y<^ambara, (16) Yamari, (16) Vajratara, (17) Marici, 
(18) PaAcarak$a, (19) Vajradhatu, (20) Mafijuvajra with 
forty-three deities, (21) Dharmadhatuvagl^vara, (22) Dur- 
gatipari^odhana, (23) Bhutadamara, (24) Paficadaka, (25) 
Six Cakravartis, and (26) Kalacakra. 

For the study of Buddhist Pantheon and of the icono- 
graphy of Buddhist deities this J^isfcmnayogmali is a 
Writable mine of new, reliable and accurate informatio^i. 
The volume of information on the names and forms of Bud- 
dhist deities is considerable and altogether new. With 
the help of these descriptions it will be possible tp identify 
images of Buddhist deities hitherto unidentified. In view 
of the importance of the book I give below relevant in- 
formation about the }ii^pan'myog(imVi and its author. 

The last colophon statement in the Nispannayogavali 
makes MahSpapdita Abhayakaragupta the author of the 
book. It is also recorded in Tibetan Tangyur that Abha- 
“ yakara is the author of Ni§pannayogSvall, and the Tibetan 
translation of this work is extant in the Tangyur collec- 
tion. Mahapandita Abhayakaragupta was a prolific 
writer and many of his works were translated into Tibe- 
tan. He was himself a great Tibetan scholar and transla- 
ted books into Tibetan by himself. The Tangyur Cata- 
logm of P. Cordier' assigns twenty-four worjcs to hini in- 
cluding the Ni^parmoyogavaU. 

Very little is known about our author Mahapafldita 
Abhfiyakaragupta from ancient historical sources. From 
information available we know that Abhavftkaragupta was 
affiliated to the Vikrama4iia m<»nia8tery, obviously as a pW- 
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feasor. He was respected in Tibet as a scholar and as a 
Tftntric author. He 'was contemporary of the Pftla King 
‘HEmapS.la of Bengal who flourished in A.D. 1084-1130. 
Many fanciful and miraculous feats are attributed to him 
in Tibet showing that our author was an adept in Tantra 
and Was able to perform miracles whenever required to 
protect Dharma. 

Since the author Mahapa^di^^-^Abhayftkaragupta was 
attached to the Vikrama^ila monastery, it is necessary to 
give here a brief account of this monastery. Those who are 
interested in a detailed account of this monastery of in- 
ternational importance in pre-Mbhammadan times may 
refer to the admirable account of it in Professor Dr. A. S. 
Aitekar’s Education in Ancient India, pp. 125 ff. 

The monastery of Vikramai^ila was founded by the 
Pala King Dharmapala {C. 775-800 A.D.) as a teaching 
institution, and it grew in course of time to be a centre of 
international learning where Tibetan scholars used to 
flock in large number to drink deep at the fountain of 
Buddhist knowledge. The most famous among the pro- 
fessors at Vikrama^ila is undoubtedly Dfpahkara Sri 
Jliana who was invited by the King of Tibet in the 11th 
century to visit the country and to reform the condition of 
Buddhism there. Mahapa^dif^' Abhayskara was a 
scholar of no less fame and his Tibetan translations show 
that he also may have visited Tibet. Some authorities 
think that Vikrama^ila was the second name of Dharma- 
pala, and as he was the founder of the monastery, it re- 
ceived the name of Vikram^la in consequence. 

• The Vikrama^ila monastery, like ’other sister monas- 
teries of Nalandft and Odantapuri, was destroyed by the 
invading hordes of Mussalmans in the 13th century. 
Their destructive work Was so perfect that it has become 
difficult to identify these places to-day. From 'tibetan 
sources it is known that the monastery was situated in 
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Bihar on a hill on the right bank of the Gaxtgg. near Bha- 
galpor. This ancient place is now. identified with the 
P&tharghata hill where extensive ruins, antiquities, and' 
images have been found. After destroying the monastery 
and slaying the shaven monks the gallant Muslim conquer- 
or must have discovered, as he did at Odantapuri, that it 
was a college with huge libraries. These libraries the 
conquerors systematically burnt to the great relief of the 
antiquarians of modern days. 

Abhayakaragupta of the Vikramaiila monastery is 
the author of the present work Nispannayogavalt. He 
wrote another work “ Munimatalaiikara ” in the thirtieth 
year of the reign of the Pala King Biamapala, which is 
equivalent to circa 1114 A.D. Thus our author belongs 
to the fourth quarter of the 11th and the first quarter of 
the 12th century. 

The Muhammadans destroyed Buddhism in Bengal in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. Our author 
flourished nearly 100 years before this destruction. 
Buddhism at that time was in its height of glory. Bud- 
(Uiism of that time was not the Buddhism of Lord Buddha 
or of the Sunyavadins and Vijfianavadins, but it was en- 
tirely of a different type. It was the Buddhism of the 
VajraySnists of the Mahasukha School in which all forms, 
yoga, tantra, mantra, magic, gods, goddesses, mudrEs, 
Mandalas, etc. were intermixed. It was a hybrid form of 
Buddhism in which all that was good and bad in Buddhist 
history was incorporated. As a result. Buddhism became 
extremely attractive and popular in Eastern India. The 
monasteries were like forts with formidable walls and 
gates containing innumerable temples, lecture halls, libra- 
ries, myriads of images of gods and goddesses in preodous 
stones, gold and silver, and were overburdened with the 
accumulated wealth of the ages. The lure of loot attract- 
ed the invaders, and the monasteries were destroyed. 
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Hundred years before that destruction these monas- 
teries were humming with academic life. Great scholars 
were busy writing new books, and new §astras, lecturing 
to pupils and adepts, and attracting pupils from distant 
lands like Tibet and China. There were mystic profes- 
sors passing years in quiet meditation, and in the practice 
of Yoga and Tantras, and revealing their rich experiences 
in books on Tantras, Sadhanas, and Mandalas. These 
great mystics were making their new experiences known 
to the masses through mystic songs, books and communi- 
ons. They were as it were serving as intermediaries bet- 
ween the terrestrial and celestial worlds, and were trying 
to beautify, ennoble and elevate the earthly life with light 
obtained from the spiritual world. 

Our author Mahapandita Abhay3.karagupta was one 
of those great mystics whose name will remain indelibly 
written in the pages of the history of mysticism in India. 
He wrote many books on Sadhanas and Mandalas, prac- 
tised meditation, visualised deities and transmitted his 
knowledge to posterity through excellently written mono- 
graphs. Unfortunately, howey^r, much is not known 
'about him until now, and it is doubtful whether any of his 
other books is ever published and known. Thus the 
Ni^pmnayogdvcUi presented now in the Gaekwad's Orieti^ 
ental Series proves to be the first of his numerous works to be 
published. Even if Abhayakaragupta is not well-known 
in the land of his birth, he is no less a celebrity in Tibet 
where all his works are preserved in Tibetan translations ; 
he is worshipped as a saint in Tibet, the land of mystery 
and snow. This valuable work ffispannayogctvali is 
given an edition because this would serve to rescue the 
naQie and work of this great scholar from oblivion. 

Ah has already been said the NispmmyogdvaM is a 
work on Ma^da-las and is remarkable for its richness of 
information tod brevity. It contains in all 2& Ma^d^la^s 
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in twenty -six chapters some short and some '.long. All 
these ‘Mandalas describe innumerable deities of the Tantra 
cult. A large number of these descriptions is absolutely 
original, highly interesting and informative. Many of 
their names and forms are altogether lost, but are pub- 
lished for the first time. Many of the deities described 
accurately in the work are not to be found anywhere in 
printed literature. Nispannayogdvalt thus presents 
unique, original, useful and most valuable information 
which constitutes our most authentic material for the 
study of the images and deities belonging to the Buddhist 
Pantheon. The Sddhanamnld published earlier in the 
same series indeed presents valuable material for the in- 
terpretation and correct identification of numerous Bud-, 
dhist deities and images, but the fiispannayog avail out- 
beats Sadhanamald, since the material presented here is 
more varied, more extensive and more prolific. 

What service this Nispannayogdvali can render to 
Buddhism may be illustrated by a reference to the several 
hundreds of images of Buddhist deities discovered in the 
Forbidden City of Peiping in China. It will incidentnlly 
show that influence which Sanskrit exercised on China and 
on her Buddhism, and will illustrate forcibly the cultural 
^netration of Sanskrit into the deepest regions of China. 
This is a further monument to show how Sanskrit con- 
quered the hearts of the Chinese people even so late as the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

In July 1926 the Russian Archaeologist Stael Holstein 
received permission from Mr. Chuang, President of the* 
Palace Committee, to visit a number of Lama temples' 
situated in the Forbidden City — temples which for many 
years seem to have been entirely neglected. In the upper 
storey of one of these temples, the Pao-hsiang Lou, he 
found a collection of bronze statuettes constituting a Lama- 
istic Pantheon which had consisted originally of 787 
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figures. TKese figures along with a series of photographs 
from three manuscripts written in Chinese were studied 
by the famous American scholar, Professor Walter Eugene 
Clark, Wales Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard Univer- 
sity. and he published the material in two sumptuous 
volumes, entitled, Two Lamaistic Pantheons in the 
Harvard Yenching Institute Monograph Series in 1937. 
The first volume contains an introduction, bibliography 
and indices of gods and gcnldesses in Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Chinese. The second volume contains the illustra- 
tions of the deities. 

These illustrations are of the utmost importance for 
the study of the Buddhist Pantheon not only of China, 
J>ut also of India. Nepal and Tibet. The original images 
bear inscriptions in Chinese and sometimes in Tibetan and 
other languages, and the learned author took great pains 
in reconstructing their Sanskrit names. In many places 
it was not even possible to assign the foreign names to their 
Sanskrit equivalents. All the Sanskrit names which could 
be made out are valuable additions to our knowledge. A 
list of deities with Sanskrit names found in China is 
appended to the printed volume published in the Gnekwod’s 
Oriental Series. 

A large number of these names derived from Chinese 
sources is to be found in this NispannayogaraH presented 
in the G. O. Series to scholars for the fir.st time. It may 
be remarked here that the deities discovered in China have 
no descriptive parallels in literature, whereas the Nispan- 
naeyogdvall not only gives their names but also full descrip- 
tions of at least 60 per cent of all the deities found in 
China either in the form of statuettes or miniatures in 
manuscripts. It it thus very probable that Chinese 
artists derived their inspiration from Sanskrit originals 
before they carved out or moulded the statuettes of Bud- 
dhist gods and goddesses in China, for it is quite iocon- 
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ceivable that any artist can prepare images of such won- 
derful complexity from their own iinagination entirely 
without the help of Dhyanas or descriptive texts. An- 
other remarkable thing that can be noticed in this connec- 
tion is that although the paintings in miniatures have a 
distinct Chinese flavour, no such thing is noticeable in the 
statuettes. The statuettes present characteristics such as 
are to be found in the images coming from Nepal or 
Tibet, and it is quite conceivable that these statuettes were 
made by Nepalese or Tibetan artists and then exported to 
China. It is also possible that the Chinese King of the 
Forbidden City of Peiping imported Nepalese and Tibetan 
artists to China and made them execute these statuettes 
under express command. 

Whatever may be the (urcumstances under which the 
statuettes were made, it still remains to be seen where- 
from the artists derived their knowledge of the correctness 
of the form of the numerous deities for the purpose of re- 
presentation. 

Since our book Nisjxtn7uiyo(idiifili gives full iconogra- 
phic descriptions of most of the deities found in Peiping, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Nispannuyoga- 
^.valt formed at lea.st one of the originals from which the 
artists obtained the correct idea of the form of the deities. 
Otherwise it is difficult to conceive how form can be given 
to such obscure deities as the Sixteen B(xihisattvas. the 
Twelve Paramitas, the Twelve Vasiitas, the Twelve Bhu- 
mis, the Four Pratisamvits, etc. which are described accur- 
ately io the Manjuvajra Mandala in the Nifpanna,yogavali. 
It is not possible to prepare images of these deities with- 
out the help of the descriptions given by Abhayakaragupta. 
The conclusion is thus irresistable that the images f6hnd 
in China correctly represent the forms described in the 
Nispannayogavalt, and the artists received their inspira- 
tion directly from this work of Abhayakaragupta. This 
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is one conclusive proof of how Sanskrit influenced tlie 
culture o^ China, and how China was deeply influenced by 
this cultural penetration. 

According to Professor Clark who studied these sta- 
tues, they were presented by emperor Chien-lung to his 
mother on the occasion of his mother’s eightieth birthday 
in the year 1771. It is, therefore, conclusive that even 
in the 18th century China continued to be deeply influenced 
by Sanskrit Buddhism which she received through Tibet. 

The importance of the Nispannayog avail in unravelling 
the iconographic problems of the Chinese statuettes can 
hardly be overrated in the present state of our knowledge. 
The obscure deifies described in the Nispannayogdvall can 
hardly be found in India to-day, but it is strange that their 
images could be made in Tibet and installed in China even 
in the 18th century. 

The Nispannayogavall thus is a great addition to our 
stock of knowledge about Buddhism and its rituals, deities 
and pantheons. The so-called Nepalese banners contain- 
ing representations of entire M^n^alas now can be confi- 
dently identified with the help" of the Nisfonnayogataa, 
which no Museum curator can afford to neglect. 




TAKSASILA^ 

By S . B . Chaudhuri 

The name perhaps refers to the rock of the race of the 
Takkas*. Panini mentions the city in his Sutra IV. 3.93 
and in the accounts connected with the life and teaching 
of Buddha Takkasila occupies a gre<at place especially as 
a famous seat of learning in Ancient India®. In the ac- 
counts of Alexander’s invasion the people of Taxila appear 
as Taxillas whose famous city^ “ according to Strabo was 
very great and wealthy and the most populous city that 
lji.y between the Indus and the Hydaspes.” The king of 
Tsixila called Taxiles by the Greeks, which was evidently 
his territorial title, brought rich presents to Alexander.' 
In Anoka’s time Taksasila, as we learn from the Fmper- 
or’s Minor Rock Edict II, was the headquarter of a Pro- 
vincial Government possibly of Uttarapatha®. In the 
century that followed the fall of the Murya Empire Taxila 

' ' The abbreviatious uesd here are the tollowiiig* : 

AIHT = Par/ 7 /fer Avcievt Indian Historicul Tradition: BR = 
Buddhist Record by Beal; — Carmichael Lectures; CJ = Coweiri^ 
Jataka ; CAGT = Cunningham’s A ncienf Geography of India ; Ml — 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great by Me Crindle; MM = d n- 
dent India described by Megasthenes and, Arrian by Mr Crindle : 
Wr ^^-Ancient India as described by Ptolemy; VlA^Politncal 
llislory of Andent India by H. C. Roy Chaudhuri; SI ^Select 
/ nscriptions by D. C. Sircar, roL I; YC = On Yvan Chwang hy T. 
AVatters. 

2 MLf p. 5T, fii. 1. It is stated that it was known also as a» 

( ave city or Shih-Shih-ch ’eng (YC, I, pp. 200 and 241L In a 
local inscription the form is given as Ta^hha.^i (la)e (El. XIA\ 
295). For Takshasila and Chhada^ila of the kalawan viz, of (the 
year 134, Seen S. Konow, in El.' XXI. 253. 

•Law, Geography of Early Bvddhism p, 53. 

^ MM. p. 154. 

ML p. 59, fn. 3, 

« PIL p.253*. • 
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passed under the rule of the Graeko-Bactriahs. In tl>e 
first 'part of the first century A.D. Taxila was visited by 
Apollonius of Tyana who says that the city was about the 
sizgk of Nenevah and walled like a Greek city.’ From his 
account we learn that the people ‘ ‘wore cotton the produce 
of the country, and sandals made of the fibre or bark of 
papyrus, and a leather cap when it rained.” Taxila was 
also visited by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien and Hiuen 
Tsang and the latter agrees in placing Ta-ch’a-shi-lo dt 
three days’ journey to the east of the Indus*. The site of 
the ancient city has been identified with the ruins of Shah- * 
dheri, which is a mile to the north-east of Sarai in the 
north-west corner of the Rawalpindi District.® In Kathn- 
sarif-sdgara Taksadila appears as a city situated on thp 
banks of the Vitasta (Jhelum), the reflection of whose long 
line of palaces gleamed in the waters of the river.’® 

Both Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang treat Taksa^ila as a 
district separate from Gandhara and the latter says that 
formerly it was in subjection to Kapida, and laterly it be- 
came a tributary to Kasmir. To Hiuen Tsang it was the 
name of both the city and the district, the district being 
about 2000 li in circuit. So the ancient kingdom of Taxi- 
la must have covered a wide area of several miles centering 
round Shah-Dheri, bounded on the west by the Indus, by 
the District of Urasa” on the north, by the river Jhelum 


’ The Indian travels of Apollonius of Tyana, by 0. De. Beau- 
voir Priaulx, Tjondon: Quaritch, Piccadilly, MDCCCLXXITl , 
pp. 13-15. The book has recently been edited by Jarl Char])en- 
tier (Leipzig, 1934) wbo is convinced that the traveller had been 
actually in India, ^ 

^ YC, t, p. 240. Pa-hien makes it seven days’ journey from 
GandhSra. 

»CAGI, p. 120. 

1® KSSU, I, p. 235. 

’’ Urasa or Tirana is mentioned in the ganas of Pdnini IV. ii, 
82. The name was given to the country between the upper rea- 
ches of the Indus and the VitastS which is now known as the Haz- 
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on the east and by Sinhapura on the south*’* which is thus 
roughly equivalent to the modern Rawalpindi District. 

But in Indian tradition Taksa^ila is always represent- 
ed as a city of Gandhara. The combined testimony of the 
Kumhhakara Jataka^^ and the Vayu Punlna^* proves ftiat 
it was a city of the Gandhara-Visaya. According to the 
Ramdyana the Gandhara-visaya contained two flourishing 
cities, viz. Tak^aslla and Puskalavati : 

' Tada samrddhe dve purottame tak§am Taksaiila- 
yantu. 

Puskalaih Puskalavate Gandharvade^e rucire Gan- 
dharavisaye ca sah.’’ 

The other city Puskalavati, the ancient capital of 
Gandhara was' equally famous. Thus Arrian says that 
Peukelaitis was of great size and was not far from the 
Indus. The Greek name was obtained from Pukkalaoti 
which is the Pali form of the Sanskrit Puskalavati. Two 
large towns namely Charsadda, which is situated on the 
left or the eastern bank of the Landai river, 17 miles 
north-east of Peshawar city and the town of Prang con- 
tiguous to it (which formed part of the Well-known Hasht- 
■ nagar. or ‘ eight cities ’) have been identified by Cunning 
ham, with the ancient Puskalavati, capital of the land of 
Peukelaotis at the time of Alexander’s invasion**. Pi^ 
kalavati was a great emporium of commerce and both Pto- 
lemy*'* (160 A.D.) and the author of the Periplus (1st cen- 

ara District. Hiuen Tsaug; meutioiis the country (YC, I, p. 250) 
under the name of Wu-la-shih and in his days it was a tributary 
to Kashmir. To the Greeks the people were known as Arsakes 
*(/*//, p. 200). Cf. Matsya Puram., 121. 46-47. 

• * ^^CAGI, p. 128 and p. 138; Marshall. A gvide to Taxih. 
pp. 1-4. 

*8 No. 408, CJ, III, p. 229. 

*4 88. 189-90. 

*■5 F/Z. 114. 10-11. 

*8 M:M'. p. Ifl4, and fn. 
p; 117. 
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tury A.D.) refer to it as Proklais which thby correctly 
place* on the eastern bank of the river Swat. In the 
seventh century A.D. Hiuen Tsang visited the city of 
Pu-se-ka-lo-fa-ti which he reached by travelling 60 li in 
the north-east frota the Kani§ka-Vihara^^ But during 
his time the city was no longer the capital of Gandhara. 
It appears from his account that it was then abandoned 
as a political capital in favour of Purushapura, Parasha 
wara, or modern Peshawar known to him as Pu-la-shn' 
pu-la-’*'. The great city was first noticed by Fa-hien under 
the name Fo-lu-sha which was the capital of Gandhara in 
his time and next noticed by Sung Yun in 502 A-D.*® So 
Puskalavati was perhaps abandoned at some period bet 
ween the time Ptolemy (C.150 A.D.) and that of Fa-hien., 
The Gandhara country thus lay extended on both sides 
of the Indus : Sindhorubhayatah parsve desah paramaso- 
bhanah-'. The ancient application of the name seems to 
have comprehended some regions to the east of the Indus. 
According to Zimmer the tribe settled in Vedic times on 
the south bank of the Kubha, and for some distance down 
the east side of the Indus^^. . Inclusion of Kasmir is indi- 
cated by the evidence of ■ a Jataka story"'. The 
Mat.sya Purana further records that the Arvatta 
GTmntry famous for its hor.ses was included in the 
realm of Gandhara^^ and Dr. Boy Chaudhury says that 
the little kingdom of Gandaris that lay between the ('hinab 

i^YC, I, p. 214. 

19 Ibid. 199; CAGI. p. 55. 

99 CII, I. p. XXXVTII; BRI, p. XXXIT. 

Haiti., vii. 113. lO-ll. 

92 Ved. Ind., I. 219. 

29 No. 406, C.i, III, p. 222. Dr. Roy (fiiaudhury i.s of opini,<)i) 
that Kaspapyros mentioned as a Gandaric city is the same as Kas- 
mir (PH, p. 124). Dr. Stein has rejected the idea that Kaspajyyros 
was ever taken to designate Kashmir. Modern view seeks to place 
it to the west of Indns (MM, p. 167. fn.) . 

48. 6-7. 
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and the Ravi was the Eastern Gandhara.*® But excepting 
the inclusion of Ta&ila there is no strong evidence to 
prove the extension of Gandhara’s former geographical 
limits further east. In the Persepolis inscription of Dar- 
ius (521-484 B.C.) Hidush (Sindhu, i.e., district on the 
Indus)^” is distinguished from Gadara. This indicates 
that in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. Gandhara was 
commonly used to denote the Western Indus basin, cover- 
ing in modern geography, the district of Peshawar in the 
N. W. Frontier Province. Rapson says that Gandhara 
of the old Persian inscriptions included also the district 
of Kabul in Afghanistan.*’ 

So the Gandharas of the third century B.C. mentioned 
,in the R. E. V. of A^oka as living on the western borders 
of his empire, presumably lived in the Gandhara country 
of the trans-Indus region, the river Indus being the eastern 
lx)undry of Gandhara. Taksa^ila does not appear to 
have been the capital of Gandhara in the time of A^oka.** 
The Gandarai (Gandhara) country in the time of Ptolemy 
lay to the west of the Indus with its city Proklais, i.e., 
Pirskaravati.*" Hien-Tsang similarly records that Kan- 
t’o-lo. i.e., Gandhara vsfas about 1000 li from east to west 
and bordered on the east on the river Sin (Sindh).*" (^ui^ 
ningham says that it was bounded on the west by Jalala- 
bad and Lamgham, on the north by the hills of Swat and 
Bunir, and on the south by the hills of Kalabagh** . But 


as PH, p. 202. 

.S7. 7. L. 17-18. In another Persian inscription a man from 
Siftdhu of the Indus valley is called a Hinduviya (fn. 1). 

Bapeou, Ancient, India, p. 81. See also Rhys Davids, 
Bu^hist India, p. 28. 

** CL, p. 54, fn. 

MT, p. 117. 

«« YC, I, p. 198-200. 

GAGl, p. 66. 
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the boundaries of the country must have changed at differ- 
ent periods in its history. In the Vaijayantl Gandhhra 
is equated with Bihan^a.®* The picture label of an illus- 
trated manuscript dated 1015 A.D, refers to Kuta-parvata 
of Gandharamandala.®® 

The Gandharas were a people of high antiquity, be- 
ing indirectly referred to in the ^.gveda®* and in the 
Atharvaveda.^^ . Panini in the Sutra IV. i. 169 refers to 
Gandhara as the name of a country in which a Ksatriya 
tribe called Gandhari was living. The Purana’s record 
that the country name Gandhara*® was obtained from Gan- 
dhara a Druhya prince.®^ “It is probable that the Druh- 
yus were a north-western people ” of the Vedic age®® and 
so the connection between the Gandharas and the Druhyus 
appears to be highly probable. In the Mahahhdrata the 
Gandharas appear as a people of the Uttarapatha®® and 
are represented as an impure people^®. From the Buddhist 
Books we learn that the Gandharan traders carried on 
business in horses and blankets Hiuen Tsang says 
that the disposition of the people of Kan-t’o-lo was timid 
and soft and that they loved literature 


•x 82 VaijayanU of Yadava Praka^a ed. by Oppert, p. 37, v. 24. 
38 Foucher, Etude Sur U Iconographie, I, p. 198. 

3* 1. 126. 7the reference is to the wool of the sheep of the Gan- 
dharis. 

3® V. 22. 14. The form is Gandhari. In the Chdndogya 
IJpanisad (vi. 14. 1. 2.), we have a reference to the Gandharas. 

33 In a Prakrit inscription the form is Gaindhara (El. XX. 
22). In the Bahistan inscription of Darins it is Godara (SI. 4, L. 

16). V 

37 AhHT, p. 167. 

33 Ved. Ind, I, 385. 

»»xii. 207. 43. 

*3 viii. 45. 40 ; 40. 29. 

Tribes of Ancient India, by B. C. liaw, p. 17. cf. Hari- 
vatkia, 1.32. 

** BB, X, p. 98. 



THE BUDHAVAKTBAMANDANA OF KIKA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Saema 

The Anup Sanskrit Library has a Ms. of a rare work 
named Budhavaktramandana, which has not so far re- 
ceived a notice anywhere. It contains thirty-six interest- 
iug Samasyas excluding the last i.e., the thirty-seventh on 
the author. The Ms. consists of a single folio, old, worn 
and damaged. 1 came across the leaf where recently I was 
examining a bundle of stray leaves. It is at least three 
centuries old in appearance. Krishnamachariar in his 
History of Classical Sanskrit Literature (Note 1034) men- 
tions one Kikaraja as the author of Scmigltasaroddhara 
and says that he was also known as Saradananda. It is, 
however, not known if he is the same as the author of this 
work, who is also called Kika. According to the last verse, 
Kika was the son of Mallamantri^vara, son of Krura of 
Latakula. As for his date we have some evidence in the 
work itself. In verses 23 and .34 there are references to 
Bhoja of Dhafa. In view of this and the age of the Ms. 
we may tentatively place him between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth century. The Me. is written in a very minute., 
hand. It contains some gaps and is inaccurate in many 
places. To illustrate the first Samasya : 

— ?*n:; ?r: f% 

. I give here the entire text as it is found in the Ms. 

5n=^rfar ^ fiRf f% eirsrfiT 
H^enr ?r: fip ^ wsfhrtof ?HTir?ii ’ 
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JTn=3TT^ % ^ ^ 

q-FJflsff^r^r ■^: ^ #^: m: 

^ns#: f% fijq: ^>%l 
ft HST# fip JfTTSffir 
»n=? H?5f 5TT 'ft^F^IIVII 
% tsFf f% «nT?rG5ft 5^Tf«rtt ^ i 

^^iT?)ft%r: II Ml 

^ 5^ 5r5y^^ %Tr Ttrt ^ 

^ wtiTM'^q' ^n^or: % ^ f% 

^ finra^ f% wt 

*TFf tr HK ^ ftqHJft tt ?tw?n^T: II % II 
ttt«nT 1TRT I 

t^t f% qcfr srf^ ?JR ftnr »RraT*{;ii ^3 ii 

f% ?^n?5<RTfrm ^ sr: I 

wt W-: ^ ii <i ii 

^ 5ltf%^^rf^cr ffn>T5=^IT: 

>rpwR?rtt ^r i 
ffefTf^Rt^PT ^r — 

Tft- tr ^r ^ *raT ^^r^ha'VTmf ii ^ ii 

% 5TfRn% fMOTW^ ^ ft^nf^ci I 

^npT?iT H ^ irflijt ’Frn^^wii ?o n 

^'r 5T f?«R> ^r^Tft f’l f^r# ■jTojR^rTf i 

ftsRrPT tct ^ II ? ?n 

,!RfjT >Rft mt fTT f crsTJHfmfrPTTsr fftr i 

f3r% X'St^fr^T^rsrfl’ fsrft TI3RI3f ; || II 

^ TIW: 'll^fiWr srfT% ft^: 

»Rq% cT^ WTR ft#^l 
^ ^ %qt 8ft ^5ft 

tfh3T^[t ?T7l% f?t*Tftn{f^:sri(TR:il?^li 
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^ wff?r ®rr >5?^: 1 

^r?JT?fTr fsjT ^w. ^ 

^ ?JTTcri 

^r Trf^ fSJ(Rrr% spnrt 

5^ ^TqH^yR ^ >ftiT 5 frRrni?^ii 

JT qr^-q1<l^>sif ..cThFh «rcf ^ felVi 
^ ^rft ?fti: 5^qf%Jrr qr> 
ssmr^ar: htIw: ii?v 9 ii 

SFTTJTt q>T HP^T 

sraTT?q ^ s f^ fqH 'qrq; 1 

q qrr ^ 5 f?irRqr »5g'«Tq'T%<!ri qrr BHfqrri 
H^^Tt q?r ^1% JTJj^ BpR^rar ii?<iii 

qft PpftrsHfH ^ Ti 9 mT 1% 

^ fsqt ^ f?Tf% JT qf I 

??n«Tqqr 5%5r5^> ^ ^ 

fjrTT^qqnr?? 11. ‘ 

(sfqr^q- fq 

Fq T if H f^ T r+fH’^rd' 
qq q>Tl% 'TRit 

qrrsjf wg q qrqr fq|qt shttirou 
qr^ qsqq 1 

»nf ■ fqf^ 5^ f^iT^FT Hq 1 

3 TRft qr ^ : 

^Hl r <. 'qrg <! r: hh^ fRPcTMR? ii 

» • 

q* ^q?)' ^ qRT qrft*nr ARHt qpq: 1 
?R[?«n qft qrr^q’sgf^ qftlwi;iRRii 

3 rin^ i 

?fr 3 f 5 [qMHfw*T q% yd’ ^ 

^ qn .qrts»fr«i^ yqqd'qHPrr: 1 
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HRIHT: I fg?nf?5r^W WfP^ I 

«Tm?r % %qt «r^ w. i 
^ssr: ^nnmnH ^ft^riRvn 

HHR: I sq^gf fs: I 

sn^: ?n^tN5T ^ 

MV 5 T qft ?T!T^HT^J^#fgicrRT*( I 

^ ^PTifT^^ qH% ^pNn: 

STRT: f^ftSRT fN ^ 51^ ^ m: l|5?H M 

ansraf^: I 

r?3!T??rfH; RH^gf — ^ qji srfeRHt jpgjiiH g i ^ti i g f ^ 

h f?^. ^RM '’ c«i i t. f t» f) fd ‘«nR^ii(?) 

3«>q^T ^ ^:Tf^: ^ I 

m qrrer% qrgir ^rrf^r hot ^[htot hfh^hirvsu 

fHHTH srfefH^T HTcH^t fttlTH %*j; I 
=5ftOTT fHff f% ^ f# 5 ftsq% qft fOTHR<JII 

5tTC I S!T?H H*F5n^ I 

STT^ ^gr*Rfif H?ff HfHff qrnft H%q; 

qr: 'RKraHOTHPr 

SF'rfgr HH HK: M)H5*PT: 

' ^ < c Hlft STHHcT: 50^ II II 

H^tl i;q??I 5iT^5i fn: H*H=?nil 
rHHIH< =H H HTHH H«Tf^ apT t% T%- 

WTH HNR aiffi clHIH^HI 

qn qrPHT ^i^Clj p ^ TIfH ifH %HTf^: 

Ht HTS 5 H%HTf3n|5HfHHT f% 5WT#TR»IHT II 11 

3r«l%HI fSs^fOT fS: HHOT*^I 
WrfH 'ftHT am^t?«OT 
W fHOTHT I 

^< 11 % [^nwsKTOT 

HOTPr 5^ apt %?njsqr: ftr^ii^oii 
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I fasf^ t!?F5nr i 

Sfr:i ' 

q'SfRr ^5%?: sp: II II 

H^:i qwq^l 

q?5RT H^wNcfti 

arsnRf^RPTT rsertt^ 

^11 II 


>THfiR«ft I r^\ siTFcf Rqra^ I 

!TFF faH« r ? qT]^ r q (? ) qw 

f% ^?nf JTT5 R?TfR*rPr i 
rf cpofH^q7^€r 

gqgy e qrfe: wr ^«nrr5fl' nts^im: ii ii 


3Ri?ffpT«Fr 1 %3*f^crJr«fr!rT HRFq^i 


^ <» i^ Kq RT 3r^ qw 

5^ %!T 5|^r T^r-sTtf^sn' mar srfH^rrsRmri 

^ gfbr~ l<iiH^Rq fe gr*r; %?rr..,. 

^ fqrf^ f:#T ^n HM H ni ^Yll 

3fr: 5Ft ^ «rrr*r«TTm — 


taef fqfcT 5pm ^ g r g rf^ fm r ii r mg g qct r fqmrqsmri 
5pt Rr9rm f%wr^ ^ 

%m fHf^'TFTT fWT% ^ ' Con r ^l ' ^fT 5|5Rfl<aqM I H II II 


Pp »flfp(r^'‘TnirR ^ !T ^ 1 ^3 ^ ^ ' m r i i 
Pp art w!wm ^ 3®«r% Pp ft iaTi q ar «t i ii ii 





gar: qart %nPT: sPE^aT-w^: i 
aragg: garqT.... gT)<w iq ^^Pprfw — 


aRqwiart 'rfis#: n’^o ii 
^ ^P^p'^thP r af^ gsrqf ^ qwgq awrmgii 




TATTVA— HITA— PURUSARTHA IN 
RAMANUJA’S PHILOSOPHY 

By K. Serhadri 

1'attva lepiescMits the nature of ultimate I'eality, and 
tells us of the Brahman the supreme; purusartha is the 
mmmum honnin. the highest object of human aspiration, 
while ‘ hita ’ reveals the means foi' the attainment of the 
highest. These ai'e fundamental ctoneepts in any system 
of philosophy. I projmse to give in this paper an outline 
of Ramanuja’s c^xposition of these ideas with particular 
1‘eference to the section known as AnandavallT in the 
T ai ttirlya T'pov iso <1 . 

Ramanuja’s view is that the Supreme as revealed by 
the scriptui’es is Visista-Brahman, not cjuality-less or 
attributeless Being. Moksa, which is the highest target 
of all human endeavour and which on its negative side 
cjonsists in liberation from the vorteix of saiiisara, is visua- 
lised as a positive stale of incomparable bli.ss or Ananda- 
Tiubhava attained by the libei'ated JTva. who remaining 
distinct from the I^arainatman ac^quires the privilege of^ 
equality with Him in most i-espects (PfU'amam Samyam). 
Bhakti oi’ devotion implying the ]>ractice of dhyana or 
meditation is the hita. Devotion born of enlightenment 
and knowledge shaped and -sustained by unwavering de- 
votion are the means prescribed for the as])irant. It is 
(daimed that the Srutis reveal these as Tattva, hita and 
piHTi.sartha. In the Anandavalli 1)f the Taittirlya 
Ijpani.sarl the opening words are “ Brahmavid-apnoti 
paratn,” whicdi may be taken ’ as pres('nting in a nutshell 
the Tattva, hita and pui'usajtha repealed in the Srutis as 
a whole. “ He who knows the Paramatman attains the 
highest ’.’ is what the words say in literal translation. 
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But does Brahma-vit merely mean one who has knowledge 
of the Brahman or does it imply one, whose enlightenment 
has taken the shape of active devotion? R&,manuja 
interprets it to mean Bhakti to the Lord, which is not 
divergent from Jflana but constitutes its very quintessence. 
In his Laghu Siddhanta he points out that “ Veda ” in “ ya 
evam veda ” has the same connotation as “ u'pdnta ” 
which occurs elsewhere in “ Mano Brahmetyupasita.” 
In explaining again the nature of Bhakti he cites the 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad-vakyam, “ Atma va are drasta- 
vyah ^rotayyo mantavyo nididhyasitavyah,” which means 
that it is the Atman, who deserves to be seen, heard, 
thought about and meditated upon. The leal emphasis 
here is upon the importance of meditation or dhyana, 
without which what is seen or heaid from the acarya or 
thought about under his guidance would be altogether 
useless. Elsewhere the Upanisads clearly lay down that 
hearing (^ravana), thinking (manana) and meditating 
(dhyana) would prove to be utterly inadequate if unaccom- 
panied by intense love (adhikapriti) for the Lord, who 
on His part is unequalled in His responsiveness to true 
love. (Nayamatma pravacanena labhyah etc.). The 
Jflana that is held up as superior to any other type of 
knowledge is pritirupapanna Jflana. Hearing of the 
Paramatman and His Kalyana gunas results in sabdajan- 
yajflana, which marks but an initial stage in the develop- 
ment of bhakti. This leads to meditating on the Para- 
matman and His excellences through a continuous process 
of recollection in which the memory-stream taking its 
source in the ^abda-] any a- jflana flows through conscious- 
ness in unbroken continuity. This smrti or recollection 
gradually acquires a vividness of detail and clarity of con- 
ception through the practice of unswerving, one-pointed 
meditation, and increasingly reveals the stamp of authen- 
ticity, which renders it equivalent to direct experience or 
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true pratyafcsanubhava. Bhakti includes all these stages, 
for it is rightly described as “ pratyak^a-samanakara- 
priti-rupapanna-smrti-santati.” It is such a bhakti that 
can effect Moksa; not a mere intellectual awareness or^ un- 
derstanding. The Sutra. “Avrttfrasakrdupadei^at ” 
(4 — 1 — 1) is cited in this connection to show that Vyasa 
himself has conclusively expressed that bhakti is the type 
of knowledge referred to here. 

' What really is the nature of the Brahman that is com- 
mended here as the object of devotion ? What is the fruit 
attained, the aspiration realised' It is in elucidation of 
these points that the lJ})anisadic section ])i-oceeds to state 
“ Satyam-Jftanam-anantam Brahma, yo veda nihitam 
guhayam })arame vyoman, so^nute sarvan kaiiian saha 
Bhahmana vipascita.” The first vakyam says that the 
Parabrahman, unlike the sentient and non-sentient things 
of the world of creation, never undergoes any real change 
in its nature or form, that it always shines with the un- 
dimmed brilliance of highest Jftana, and that being pre- 
seiH in all places and at all times it has the entire Avorld 
of .‘■'(ntient and non-sentient thihgs as its sarira, in a man- 
ner which acfmits of no comparison. The other vakyas 
speak of meditation on the Parabrahman as described 
above as the means leading to the highest purusartha, affd 
atfirms that he who enters on the path of bhakti reaches the 
Parama-pada through divine grace and enjoys the innu- 
merable excellences of the Infinite. 

The first Word “ Satyam ” in Satyam-Jftauara-anan- 
.tam expresses that the Brahman is different from both 
Prakrti (matter) and Jiva (the finite individual), *in that 
it undergoes no vikara, no change or modification ns a re 
suit of karma, to which both Prakrjti and the Jiva are 
subject. Vikara may be of two kinds — Svarupa and 
Svabhava-vikara. Prakrti is subject to both these kinds of 
vikara. The •I’iva has svabhava-vikara alone, as its Jftana 
.P. 4 
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is subject to the vicissitudes of safikoca and vika^a, of dim 
obscurity and full radiance. It is this last point of differ- 
ence, which is emphasised in the next word ‘ Jflanam ’ as 
describing another aspect of the natui’e of the Brahman. 
The Paramatman is Jflana always in full brilliance. Never 
was a time when its radiance was eclipsed oi- dimmed. In 
this respect the Brahman is different even from a Mukta 
or liberated individual, whose career necessarily implies a 
prior state of bondage and its concomitant ignorance. The 
third expression ‘ anantam ’ indicates the unique charac- 
ter of the Brahman, its infiniteness which implies its 
transcendence of the limitations of time and space and the 
absence of any other object comparable to itself (desa-kala- 
vastu-pariccheda-rahityam). This expression, ‘anantam’ 
is exclusive in its applicability to the Brahman, the Sup- 
reme, both in its derivative sense and by usage (yogartha 
and rudhyartha). The vakyam as a whole thus brings out 
the truth so significant to Visistadvaita that the Paramat- 
man is different from (1) the acit-tattva, (2) the baddha 
Jiva and (3) the Mukta as well as the Nitya. The difference 
is re-emphasised in a number of other vakyas within the 
same upanisadic section. The very next group of vak- 
yas to the opening lines describing the tattva, hita and 
purusartha proceeds to state that all the elements Akas^a, 
Vaya, etc., have originated from and been caused by the 
Brahman, who is thus pointed out as their material cause 
and indeed as the material cause of everything. The 
Brahman is the sarvopadana Karana or universal material 
Cau.sc. This .sarvopadana Karanatvam of the Bi’ahman- 
clearly Establishes the vastu-pariccheda-rahityam already 
mentioned. The Brahman mu.st be understwd as unique, 
with nothing else like itself iii all the worlds (sakaletaia- 
vilak.sana). In order to facilitate a more comprehensive 
understanding of the nature of the Brahman the vakyas 
thereafter lead us step by step through stateihents describ- 
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ing the Brahman variously as Annam, Pranam, Manas 
and Vijfianam and-finally speaks of it as Anandamayah, 
in accordance with the procedure known as Sthula-Arun- 
dhati-Nyaya. The first four are mentioned solely in , the 
interests of clarity and precision, and the reference should 
not be taken to express absolute identity between any of 
them and the Brahman. The Annamaya-sarira, Prana- 
maya-^arlra, Manomaya-^arlra and even the VijnEna-maya, 
which stands for Jivatman may all be pictured as so many 
sheaths, each outer one enveloping the next within it; in- 
nermost of all being the Parabrahman, who is described 
as Anandamayah, who is the Soul of Souls, and who does 
not stand in any subordinate relation of ^arlra to i^ariri, 
there being nothing transcendental to His. It is of itt- 
most importance here to note that the Brahman has no 
karmic ^arira, in the sense in which a baddha-Jiva or 
bound individual has. He cannot be grasped by the phy- 
sical senses, in the sense in which an acit-vastu may be. 
He cannot be classified as belonging to any species, as a 
mukta may be, for there is nothing else like 

Him to form a class with.. ‘He is different even from 
'a Nitya, who' needs an Adhara to sustain him, the Lord 
being the adhara of all, the one ultimate Antaryamin of 
all who sustains, animates and rules all. It is on tKe 
Paramatman of such unique excellences that the aspirant 
for Moksa must keep constantly meditating. 

That Jiva, who knows the Lord enthroned in the 
cavity of his heart, who in total surrender to the Lord offers 
His unremitting dhyana, gets freed from fear of all 
kinds, and attains the highest kno\^ledge and the* loftiest 
peaks of bliss. He reaches the Paramapada, where the 
Lord- and His innumerable,* infinite e?ccellences constitute 
the object of his matchless experience of Anandanubhava. 

The Upani^adic vakyam, “ Efa hyevananda yati ” 
tells us. that the ParamEtman is the cause of the JivEtman’s 
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Anandam. This obviously implies difference between the 
Jivatinan, of whose Ananda the Paramatman is said to be 
the cause, and the Paramatman who is Himself the causfe of 
it. .^Moreover, the reference to the Paramatman in the 
Upanisad as a Rasasvarupa, who is of the very essence of 
bliss (JDaso vai sah-Rasam hyevayam labdhvanandi bhava- 
ti) and the statement that, when the Jiva attains Him, 
experiences transcendental bliss, gives yet another support 
to the recognition of difference between the two. Indeed, 
the Jiva with his finite nature can by no means cause, or 
even form an adequate estimate of the Ananda of the In- 
finite. The Anandam of the Brahman, who is* spoken of 
as the “ Anandamayah ” is verily immeasurable, but a 
faint conception of something approximating to it may be 
formed by the human mind, which starting with its own 
notions of ‘ perfect ’ human happiness, could ascend step 
by step by a process of progressive multiplication hundred- 
fold at each stage, and arrive at an idea of the Anandam 
of the four-faced Brahman, the creator of the fourteen 
worlds, which represents after all a fraction of the high- 
est Brahmanandam exceeding all human computation and 
defying all verbal description yato vaco nivartante apra- 
pyamanasa saha, anandam Brahmano vidvan na bibheti 
,kadacana). 

The Mukta-state has been characterised as essentially 
equal to that of the Lord Himself. Ramanuja would em- 
phasise that it is equal, but not absolutely identical, for 
the Mukta does not acquire all the divine faculties and 
powers including those of creation, destruction and pre^ 
servaticlm. He does not become the Rluler of the worlds. 
These are the asadharana dharmas of the Lord, and “Para- 
mam samyam ” does, not mean' absolute or perfect equality, 
but only essential equality, which excludes the pbssession 
of those unique attributes, which the Srutis themselves as- 
sert as belonging to none other than- the Lord. Jagadvya- 
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paFa-varjafti’Bhogamatra samyalingat. Samyam refers 
to parity in the measure of the Anandam experienced b’y all 
the Muktas, and the Parama Puru§a Himself. 

The words “ so’i^nute sarvan kaman saha Brahm^na 
vipai^cita ” reveal that the direct blissful experience of the 
divine excellences (gunanubhava) is the be-all and end-all 
of the Mukta. Bamanuja would point out that this must 
not be taken to imply a passive state of bare contemplation, 
but to mean activity in service (kaihkarya) at the feet of 
the Lord. This is necessary in view of the Sarira-^ariri 
relation between the Jivatman and the Parabrahman. 
The relationship is permanent, unalterable and irrevoca- 
ble. The Jiva cannot and will not relinquish his right to 
^serve his Lord at any stage. If the Mukta-Jiva should 
take his proper, rightful place as part of the Sarira of the 
Paramapurusa and function accordingly he must serve 
the Hariri. Indeed the high honour of such service is des- 
cribed as “ Kaihkarya Sri ” and valued as the most pre- 
cious privilege, that one can ever enjoy. 




SHORT NOTES 
I 

A VERSE FROM SKANDAGUPTA’S 
JUNAG'AiRH INSCRIPTION 

By Dasharath Sharma 

The latter half of the second verse of Skandagnpta’s 
J'unagarh. inscription runs as follows : — 

N arapati-hhujagandm, mdnadarppotphandnam 
pratikrti-GaruddjndiriiS nircvi^im] cdvakarttd 

j^^ceording to Fleet it means, 

‘ ‘ and who plucked (and utilised) the authority of (his 
local) representatives who were so many Garudas, and 
(used it as) an antidote against the (hostile) kings who 
weie so many serpents, lifting up their heads in pride 
and arrogance.” 

To me Fleet’s rendering does not seem very happy. 
The large number of words put.\vithin brackets shows that 
he himself could not have been very sure of the correctness 
of his interpretation. ' How could a Vaimava like Caki-a- 
palita' represent his Vaisnuva master, Skandagupta,- as 
plucking the authority of so many Garudas, his represen- 
tatives? This deity, half -man half-bird, the vehicle of 
Visnu, must have been too sacred to both Cakrapalita and 
Skandagupta to be treated with such impertinence. And 
even if we concede the correctness of Fleet’s translation, 
how are we to believe that the plucked authority' of a 
Garuda could be used as an antidote against serpents, 

^*The inscription was put by CakrapHlita in a temple dedi- 
cated to Vi«ou and begins with Vifpn’s praise* 

* See Sknndagnpta’s Bhitari inscription and the legends on 
his coins. • * 
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specially against such as had “ lifted up their heads in 
pride and arrogance ” ? 

Re-interpretation of the lines or their emendation is 
obyiously very necessary. Garuddjhd does not, I think, 
mean “ authority of Garudas,” but a command carried 
through the ‘'Ganidomadanka-Msanas” about which we 
read in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
Secondarily it signifies also a Gdruda-mantra beleived to 
be so efficacious in dealing with serpents. The word, 
fratikrti, in the compound “ pratikrti-Garuddjnd ” 
would, if this new interpretation be accepted, signify 
“ retaliatory or punitive measures,” though the sense of a 
“ picture,” too is not unlikely,^ and “ pratikrti-Garudd- 
jnd ” may have to be analysed as 'pratikrti-yntnyd Garudd- 
jnayd or pratikrti-rupayd Ganiddjnayd . Secondly, if 
Fleet’s reading is allowed to stand, we have to give the 
prefix ava in avakarttd, the added sense of ” nihaya ’’’ or 
surety. 

Keeping these considerations in view, we might give 
the following two alternative syntactical orders to the 
lines, provided we keep to Fleet’s reading: — 

(a) {ycis) cha pratikrti-Garuddjfulm rndnadarf- 

potphandndih 'mrapatibhnju^dndm nirv- 
vuim-avakarttd . 

(b) (yrt.s') ca pratikrti-Gamddjndm nirvvisim— 

ava-karttd mdnadaippotphaTmTidm narapati- 
bhujagdndm avakarttd. 

In the first of these, avakarttd would have merely 
the sense of “ one who surely does a thing,” and the ren- 
dering would be, “ and who surely made retaliatory mea- 
sures, accompanied by orders bearing the figure of Garu- 

“ See D. C* Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I p. 800. “ Pratikrti- 
Qarad&inS ” may mean " command convoyed throngh Garuda 
in its representation ”• 
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da, an antidote (nirvvin) against the kings who were so 
many serpents raising their heads in pride and arrogance.” 
In the second, avakarttd would have the additional sense 
of “ one who destroys, cuts or renders innocuous.” Skan- 
dagupta was the avakarttd of poisonous serpent-like kings 
ready to strike ; and the antidote that he used with 

sure and certain effect against them was pratikrti-Oaru- 
dajnd. 

In view of the fact, however, that Fleet’s reading 
makes us give avakarttd a sense which it does not general- 
ly bear in classical Sanskrit, even though we separate it* 
into its two components, ava and kartta, we propose to 
read the second half of the verse as follows : — 

Nava pa ti-hh a ja(fil ndrh mdnadarppotpluinnndm 
prat\krti-Gunidd]ndm nirvvisrm vdva karttd 

The only change introduced is that of reading “ rdr>! 
karttd ” instead of “ cavakartta ” ; and this, we might 
note, is no radical change, for m and ca are so similar in 
the Gupta script that it is easy to read the one instead of 
the other, especially when the .surface of a record be as 
. damaged as that of the Junagarh stone inscription. Vdva. 
in the sense “ certainly, surely indeed ” is to be found not 
merely in Vedic but also Pauranika literature.'' Skanda- 
gupta made pratikrti-Garuddjnd a sure {mm) antidote* 
against the kings who were like so many serpents with 
their heads raised in pride and arrogance; and pratikrti- 
' Garuddjnd, as already pointed out, while primarily hav- 
ing the sense of Garudamadahka-^dsa'nas accomyranied by 
retaliatory or punitive measures, can also have t)ie sense* 
of the Gdruda-mantra, which is believed to be the best 
prqtikdra for poisonous serpents. 

y, n 

‘ See Moiner-Williams’ Sanskrii-t]nqli»h ftirtionr^y. 

F. 
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TWO EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 
By G. S. Gai 

In his paper on the Mahkani Grant of Taralasvamin, pub- 
lished in a previous issue of this Journal,^ Principal V. V. 
Mirashi observes : “ the earliest record from North Indiq 
virhich contains a date in decimal figures is the Shergadh 
Buddhist inscription of Samanta Devadatta dated V. 847 
or A.D. 791-2. In South India also the numerical sym- 
bols held the field for a long time. The earliest record 
from that part of the country which uses the decimal nota- 
tion is the Dhulia grant of the Rashtrakuta prince Karka- 
raja, dated §. 701 (A.D. 789 — 90). It would seem, there- 
fore, that the decimal notation began to supersede the 
numerical symbols both in the North and South India 
about the same time viz., in the last quarter of the eighth 
century A.D.” In the course of my studies I have come 
across the use of this decimal notation in some inscriptions 
whose dates are earlier than those of the Sheragadh and 
Dhulia records mentioned above. In North India, the 
date of the Sakrai Stone Inscription,® which “^as been read 
as V.S. 699 by Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, is expressed in deci- 
mal figures and the corresponding English date of this 
record would be 642-43 A.C. In the Dhiniki (Kathiavad) 
grant® of King Jaikadeva dated V. S. 794 or 737 A.C., the 
date is also in decimal figures. As regards South India, 
Dr. HuHzsch has shown^ that in the Purle,® Chicacole® 

' Vol. r, pp- 392-93. 

* Ep. Tnd., Vol. XX.Vrr, pp. 29-32. 

® Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 155 and plate. 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. X VIIT, pp. 307-8. 

® rWd., Vol. XIV, P. 362. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. Xllf, p. 123. 
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and Tekkali^ plates of Indravarman and the Chicacole* 
plates of DevgndraVarman the years are recorded as 100 
37, 100 38, 100 54 and 100 83 respectively, so that the 
decimal notation is partly used in these dates. In » the 
last mentioned record Chicacole plates of Devendra- 
varman the day 20 is also mentioned by the decimal figure 
‘ 2 ’ followed by a cipher ‘ o.’ And the entire date of the 
Siddhantam plates of Devendravarman viz., year 195 is 
expressed by decimal notation. To these inscriptions 
pointed out by Dr. Hultzsch, we may add the Tekkali 
plates'" of Devendravarman where the year is recorded as^ 
100 92 (for 192). The year 204 in the Sudava copper- 
plate Grant" of Anantavarman is expressed in decimal 
figures. The dates of these Ganga grants vary from 635 to 
702 A.C. And lastly, the regional year 57 and the day 30 of 
the Lodhia plates of Mahasiivagupta Balarjuna are known 
to have been recorded in decimal figures'®. This record 
may be referred to about the middle of the 7th century A.C. 
Thus we see that the use of the decimal notation is found 
in the inscriptions of North and South India as early as 
the second quarter of the seventh century A.C. 


* jFp. IvA.t Vol* XVIII, p« 310 and 
» iWd., Vol. Xm, p. 123, 

® Ep. Ifd., Vol. Xlir, p. 215. 

Ind. Hist. Quart , Vol. XI, pp. 801-2 and plate. 
“ Ep. Jnd., Vol. XXVI, p. 67 and plate. 

4-11 India Or. Conf» Proceedings, p. 596- 
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U3E OF B FOR V AND VICE VERSA IN EARLY 
INSCRIPTIONS 

By Gr.S. Gai 

Pne of the important considerations which has led 
Dr. D. C. Sircar to show that the Nalanda plate of Samu- 
dragupta to be spurious is the use of b for v and vice versa 
^found in that record."^ Mr. A. Ghosh, who has edited 
this inscription, considers it “ a feature remarkable for 
the Gupta period. and Dr. Sircar observes that there is 
not a single instance of such use in any of the genuine re- 
cords of the Gupta kings and that its earliest use is to be 
found in the Koh grant of Hastin dated in the Gupta year 
156.’® But attention may be drawn to some examples 
showing this alphabetic characteristic in the inscriptions 
of the period under reference which seem to have escaped 
the notice of these scholars. In the Damodarpur plates’" 
of Kumaragupta dated in the Gupta year 124, we have the 
use of b for v in the word paradattamba for paradatMrhl 
VQ, where the b form can be clearly seen in -the facsimile. 
In another Copper-plate Grant” from the same place and 
of the same king and dated in the Gupta year 128, we get 
samvaddha. for sambaddha and vahubhi — for bahubhi — , 


” j&p. Jnrf., Vol. XXVI» pp» 135-6. For a detailed discus- 
sion on other points raised in this paper regarding the forged 
nature ef the grant, see I)r> R* C- Majuindar’s article in Indian 
Culture, Vol. X, pp. 22o-30. 

Ep. Ind. Vol. XXV. pp. 49-52. 

Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 136. 

Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 131, text 1.12 and plate. 

Ibid, Vol. XV. p. 134, text 1.11 and 12. 
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showing the clear use of ® for b. In the Mankuwftr 
image inscriptions of the same king with the date Gupta 
year 129, the year has been read as samhat for 
The Bobbili plates*® of the Kalihga King Chandavarman, 
which are paleographically referred to thfe first half of the 
5th century A.C., use the word sambatsarikam for sdm- 
vatsarikam. And lastly an important example is furnish- 
ed by Mundesvari stone inscription of the time of Udaya- 
sona,-® the characters of which have been shown to bear 
close resemblance to the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta and the date (year 30) of which is assigned 
to the Gupta era. In this inscription we have the word 
mmbatsara for samvatsara used twice in lines 1 and 2. 
Thus the above discussion would show that this alphabetic 
'feature was in vogue in the Gupta period and therefore it 
is admissible in the Nalanda plate of Samudragupta. 


* Select Inaeriptiona, Vol. I, No. 20, p. 288, text 1.2. 
*’» Ep Ind., Vol. XXVII, p- 85. 

*« Ind- Ant-, XLIX, p. 27. 

C. I. Z, VoT. HI, pp. 6-10. 




REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Buddhist Texts as recommended by Asoka with an Eng- 
lish translation by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidhushe- 
khara Bhattacharya, University of Calcutta, pp. 
xv.-f-40. 1948. 

The Book under review contains the texts of the 
Second Bairat Rock Edict. Among the minor rock edicts 
of A^oka the one with which we are concerned here is also 
known as Bahru Edict. This Bairat is in the Jaipur 
State in Rajputana. As the place of the Edict is 12 miles 
from a camping station named Bahru, the Ins- 
cription is also called by that name. The Edict 
is in Brahml script. The text of the Edict 
is the same* as published by Dr. Woolner in the 
Punjab University Oriental Publication comparing it 
with that published by the University of Calcutta. The 
Editor has given a Sanskrit Chdya of the texts and he has 
identify all these texts from the various sources. He has 
also given in full all the eight oriental Pali texts along 
with their English rendering.' 

The book is very useful as it gives in one place all 
that is needed to be learnt about these texts. 


Sangitaratnakara of sarngadeva Vol. I— Chapter’ 1 
translated into English with detailed notes by Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, University of Madras. The ^ Adyar 
Librai’y series No. 51 pp. xiv-t-i75. I’rice Rs. 4-8-0 
1946. 

Saiigiiardtn&kara is one of the most important books 
on classical music. It has been published with an elabor- 
ate Sanskrit commentary in the Anandashrama Sanskrit 
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Series long before and is widely read. The 'Adyar Libra- 
ry itself has published a portion of it with the commenta- 
ries of Kallinatha and Simhabhupala. An English tran- 
slation with copious notes to explain its technicalities was 
a great desideratum. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
that Dr. Raja has put before the scholars a portion of it 
and has promised to complete it gradually. The transla- 
tor, has tried to make the work much moi‘e intelligible ,by 
adding copious notes to it. An English translation of 
such works without notes is of very little use. The Adyar 
Library deserves our congratulations for this attempt. 
The students on music will be very much henititted by this 
work. 


Kas^yapajnanakanda (Ka^yapasamhita) edited by Pandit 
R. Parthasarathi Bhattacharya. Published in the 
Venkateshwara Oriental Series. No. 12. pp. 32 
-| 174. Price Rs. 5/- 1948. 

The work under leview is one of the important works 

of -Vaikhanasa literature. There is Vaikhanas Kalpasutra 

attached to the Krsna-Yaurveda and there are Samhitas bv 
• . . ^ * 
JVEarici, Atri, Ka^yapa and Bhrgu. The authorities of 

the Venkateshwara Oriental Institute have already pub- 
lished some books on this literature and this is an addition 
to those. The present book deals with various aspects of 
Karmakanda and Jfianakanda in a very lucid way. Its 
treatment of the various problems are quite good and ap- 
pealing. The Venkateshwara Institute has done a great 
service by undertaking its publication and has really pre- 
served an important aspect of our literature. The book 
is very useful. It has a fairly long Introduction in Sans- 
krit which adds to the utility of the book. 
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IlGVEDAVYAjfHYA BY Madhava. Part II — 'A§taka 1, 
Adhyayas V to VIII. Besant Century Volume, 
Published by the Adyar Library. Edited by Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja. pp. viii-|-473-8l7. 19|:7. Price Rs. \5/- 
The first volume of this book \fras published by the 
Adyar Library in 1939 and this is the second volume. 
With this the available portion of this very rare commen- 
tary on the Rgveda by Madhava comes to an end. This 
Madhava is different from Madhava, the son of Venkatar- 
ya who also has written a commentary on the Rgveda which 
has been edited by the late Dr. Lakshman Swarup. The book 
under review contains both the commentaries and it gives 
us an opportunity to study them together. It is very 
difficult to say anything either for or against definitely 
about the identity of the authors and the two commentaries. 
In matter there is no difference but there is a good deal of 
difference in language though sometimes the latter is also 
very much similar. Anyhow the two commentaries pub- 
lished will very much help us to scrutinise the points of 
similarity and dissimilarity which may help us to know 
more about the authors. 


New Catalogtts C'atalogorum. Edited by Dr. V. 
Riaghuvan and Published by the University of Mad- 
ias. pp. xxxvi-f 380. Price Rs. 25/- 1949. 

The volume under review has filled in a great desidera- 
tum. The work of Dr. Aufrecht was published long ago 
and since then a good deal of new material has been . 
brought to light. It was very nece^ary to make,a fresh 
attempt to collect all the material since available. The 
University of Madras has done a great service by publish- 
ing this volume. The work of editing has been on the 
.same lines as we find in Aufrecht’s work. Among the 
new additions we may mention the inclusion of Buddhi.stic, 
F § ' 
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Jain and Prakrit works and authors. Almbst all the 
Oriehtal Institutes and also individual scholars having 
manuscripts have helped in the preparation of this import- 
anti work. It is ^needless to remind our country men that 
the treasures of Indian scholarship are found in the manus- 
cripts scattered all over the country and it is our most im- 
portant duty to preserve them and also to bring into light 
their contents. No doubt some efforts are being made in 
different quarters towards this but it is not at ail 
sufficient. Manuscripts are lost every day and they can- 
not remain safe unless immediate care is taken to collect 
them and place them in safe custody. We should give 
more attention to this aspect of our studies. I may be 
permitted to add that the Ganganatha: Jha Research 
Institute has done a good deal towards this and it has dur- 
ing this short period collected a large number of rare and 
important manuscripts. We are eagerly awaiting the 
publication of its other volumes. The Editorial Board 
should ciontinue to get information about recent collections 
in order to incorporate them in volumes still under prepara- 
tion. 


. 'fuE Problem of Sanskrit Teaching ( ) 

Published by the Bharat Book-stall, Kolhapur City. 

PP. 700. 1949. Price Rs. 12/8/-. 

^rr^mrt ii' 

The Problem of Sanskrit Teaching ( : ) 
by Professor G. S. Huparikar, Sanskrit Department, 
Eajaram College, Kolhapur, is a most comprehensive gind 
unique work on the subject of teaching Sanskrit to aM the 
different categories of students according to both the 
(traditional) and critical methods. The eJxposition of the 
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subject in •Sanskrit as well as in English bespeaks ^ the 
author’s full and equal command over both the languages 
and bears direct testimony to his thorough mastery of the 
numerous branches of Sanskrit* learning, covering as it 
does almost the entire field of Sanskrit studies, besides 
Methodology of Education. 

While going through the First (Sanskrit) Part of the 
book one gets the real pleasure of enjoying a standard 
classical work written in very attractive and imprdfesive 
style. The .second and Third (English) Parts respestively 
on Theory and Practice happen to be a sort of lucid com - 
mentary on the First one. §rl Huparikar’s presentation* 
of the subject, argument and conclusion are at once clear, 
convincing and' legitimate. There will hardly be a vital 
point or an impoi'tant detail concerning the problem which 
has not been Jj.ptly noticed in a suitable place and given the 
adequate thought it deserves. 

The book is so far the only one of its kind and really 
one of the very best products of the present century. Sans- 
krit forms the sole unifying culturaMink of our multifari- 
ous nation and thus deserves to»be the basic and common 
matter of knowledge for every citizen, i.e., a sine qua non 
of_the civicj^fe, of all the United States and Provinces of 
our new Republic of Bharatavarsa . Prof. Huparikai^s 
book has appeared at the right time when the study of this* 
most important and sacred of all the languages of our 
Riepublic has received a vehement set-back . under the 
weight of the foreign domination on our civilization for a 
considerably long period. The survival of our civilization 
is .due to the healthy influence Sanskrit has wielded on our* 
dwindling national existence. Since the Vedic age down 
to thp present day Sanskrit has been permeating the life 
of oar masses and with its tight grip over them it has 
always stood as a peculiarly strong factor and served as a 
sustaining forcg in our nation’s time-to-time struggle 
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against all odds. How much, therefore, "haV^e' we needed 
the spread and method of the teaching of Sanskrit to be 
placed on a sure and scientific basis. The present book 
has, squarely met with our this long-felt need. 

The world of the r teachers and learners of Sanskrit 
shall for long remain indebted to the author of the work 
under review, which has been written on modern and most 
up-to-date lines of education and which at the same time 
sheds a flood of genuine light on every nook and corner of 
the ancient store house of Sanskrit learning in its various 
branches, bringing in high relief all that is valuable and 
worth retaining in the traditional method of its teaching. 
As the real torch-bearer in the present rugged and dark 
path of Sanskrit teaching, Professor Huparikar has ren- 
dered yeoman’s service and earned our gratitude. 

We cordially welcome this most useful book and 
heartily congratulate its author for the unusual success 
achieved by him in his endeavour yielding the proper and 
opportune solution of what has generally appeared to be a 
rather knotty and to some extent baffling problem. 

— R. M. Shastri. 


Vyutpattivada-Lakararthavicara of Gadadhara Bhat- 
tacharya with Vivarana by Pandita Raja V. Subrah- 
manya Sastri, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Annamalai Uni- 
versity and with a foreword by His Highness Rama- 
varma Pareekshit, the Maharaja of Cochin and a pre- 
face by Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastry, M.A., Ph.D., 
Aqnamalai University Sanskrit Series No. 10. pages 
xxiv-|-pp. 249. Annamalainagar, 1948. 

The book under review is a commentary by the senior 
Nyaya lecturer in the Annamalai University, on the 
Vyut'paiivdda of Gadadhara. Gautama, the sutrakara 
of the Nyftya Dar^ana expounded methodically the basic 
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prjnciples'oT the dialectics and ratiocinative machinery of 
Nyaya system. This machinery was amplified, perfected 
and refined by Gange^a Upadhyaya of Mithila in the 13th 
century, by Raghunatha Siromani of th^ 16th century ,and 
later in the 17th century by Jagadisa and Gadhadhara 
The dialectic literature of the later (Navya) Nyaya has 
been justly compared to a vast banyan tree which had its 
roots struck deep and its huge trunk fully developed in 
Mithila in the Tattva-Cintamani, had its immense foliage 
stretched out and ramified in the IMdhiti in Nuddea and 
fruit in the rich fruitage of Jagadiil and Gadadharl 
which formed the colossal monuments of Indian dialectics’ 
in the 17th century. Perched on such broad -based and 
ever growing dialectic eminence the Nyaya dialecticians 
of recent centuries have been carrying on their gastric dis- 
cussions and, making all their contributions to gastraic 
thoughts in Sanskrit, as is clear from Jaya which Mm. 
.Tayadeva Mishra has written on the Vyiitfatti-Vada. 
Pandit Subramania Sastry has added a good explanatory 
commentary to an important sectiAn of the Vyutpatti- 
Vada. 

The importance of continuing the study of Sanskrit 
on the traditional lines cannot^ be over-rated in spite of 
some criticisms to the contrary. The Nyaya dialectlhs^ 
possess an educative value of the same kind as that of 
Panini or as that of Euclid and not much inferior to them 
in value; and at the hands of Gange^a Upadhyaya andJiis 
successors has been perfected into a science of Debate 
which lias won its way into all forms of intellectual activi- 
ty jn the country including Purva W^maiiisa, Vedanta and 
not excepting Vyakarana. With the recovery of India’s 
independence we stand the risk of losing the rich culture 
so assiduously preserved all these centuries and it, there- 
f®re, behoves every one of us to encourage the study of 
Nyaya* dialeotife. 
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The portion covered in the work deals with one of the 
most" important topics in the NVaya gasti-a on the meaning 
of tenses, and the same subject is dealt with by the Vaiya- 
karanas and the !^imaiiisakas.‘ Hence, the view point of 
each of the schools is attacked by others with great alert- 
ness and dialectical skill. Without deciding the claims 
of final victory for any side among the three disputants 
Grammar, Logic and Philosophy it would be sufficient for 
the student to note the pros and cons of the question so 
lucidly set forth in the commentary and this itself would 
give him the greatest intellectual find. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


Tirukkural of Tiruvalluvar — Tamil text with English 
Translation by V. E. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A., 
Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, Univer- 
sity of Madras, with a foreword by Sir A. Ramas- 
wami Mudaliar, Dewan of Mysore, pp. xvii and 271. 
The Adyar Library Series No. - 08. Price Rs. 3/-. 
Adyar 1949. 

2. Ho. Tamil text in Roman Transliteration. 

A distinguished professor of Tamil har'stated tjpat 
tte best works in the Tamil language are the Tirukknrol 
of Tiruvalluvar and Ramdyana of Kambar. The first 
belongs to the 2nd century A.D. (according to some to the 
1st century B.G.) and the second to the heyday of Chola 
supremecy. R. Rost writing in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica states : “ The Tirukkural is the finest poeti.^al pro- 
duction dn the whole range of Tamil composition. It con- 
sists of 1330 stanzas on Virtue, Wealth and Pleasure — 
(Dharma, Artha and Kama). It has often been edited, 
translated and commented upon. See the introduction to 
the excellent edition of Rev. Dr. G'. U. Pope.” 

Hence we could easily understand as to w^y the 
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Tirukkural *is now translated into English with the text 
in Tamil and Eoman scripts for the benefit of tho non- 
Tamil.. knowing public in India and abroad. The Tiruk- 
kural may really be styled qs* the universal text book of 
religion and polities. The whole book contains 133 
Adhyayas and each Adhyaya contains 10 stanzas. The 
first four Adhyayas are introductory, on God, on R'ain, 
on the greatness of ascetics and on the importance of 
Bhainia. They form in brief the directive principle*^ of 
stale ])olicy of any good state : to impart religion and 
make the subjects godly, to presei've the rain water in 
proper ways for cultivation, to train selfless woi'kers and’ 
to cultivate Dharma as its ideal at home and abroad. 
The first pant is entitled Dharma and deals with the 
Itouse-holder and his duties in 21 Adhyayas and with the 
ascetic and Ids rules in 13 Adhyayas. Then follows part 
2 on Artha — Government dealing with the King, the 
Minister, the ambassador, fort, army, etc., ifi 70 Adhya- 
yas. T-he 3rd pai't deals with Dove in the form of lyrical 
addresses between a husband and hi.s’wife in 25 Adhyayas. 
Tirukkural has received universal })raise at the hands of 
.scholars eastein and western. The translation is Veil 
done by thj;j.^J’rofesspn of Indian Histojy who is n scholar 
inTiistorv and Tamil. 

It is oni' duty to remind the sponsors of the under-’ 
taking as to how the book should bo made really useful to 
^the Indian ]>nblic. Firstly a transliteration of. the Tamil 
vevsoti in Hindi Devanagri .sci-ipt is urgently called for 
Secondly a further supplemental volume should be 
brought out which should emphasis^ the compa»ison of* 
the contents of the Tamil work with (1) The Dharma Sas-’ 
tras hke the Ma?iu Samhita in the treatment of the Dharma 
of the householder and ascetic, (2) The A rtha S'lstra of 
K^utilya in the second book and (3) with the Kama gastra 
and works lik^ A maru Sataka in the third boolc. This was 
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done in a way in the edition of the second book with tran- 
slation and notes in English brought out by C. Riajagopa- 
lachariar, Governor-General of India and a further edi- 
tioUrWith the first, book also brought out in 1949. Elabor- 
ate Sanskrit parallels were given in the edition of Dr. P. 
S. Subramania Sastry of the Annamalai University. An 
improved edition on these lines would bring out the great- 
ness of the Rural and also indicate that the culture of 
India had been one uniform and continuous and will con- 
tinue to be the same in spite of the languages of South 
India belonging to a different philological group. To 
'give an instance verse 55 of the Rural “ Waking up she 
worships no other god than her husband. Verily at her 
very bidding it rains ” may be aptly compared with the 
following ; 

Vahmki Ekimdyatia II 24. 26. 

Such a work alone would further at least impede if 
not destroy the differentiating tendencies discernible in 
modern India composed of provincial language groups. 
With these two improvemeants the Tirukkural^ou\d com- 
mand the attention of the whole of India. In fact The 
the second book of Timkkural would be a good text book 
for the Diplomacy classes of our universities along with 
works on English and American diplomacy. With the 
Dewan of Mysore and the Adyar press as its patron and 
printer, we expect the second volume to be published soon 
to realise the ideal mentioned in the foreword of “ spread- 
ing these great divine truths of the Tirttkkural to as wide 
a populace as possible thereby extending that knowledge 
to races and peoples whose mother tongue is not Tamil.” 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 
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